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PREFACE 


This abri^ed edition of IV^velyan’s ‘Life of 
Macaulay’ has been prepared with the primary 
object of making that standard biography suit- 
able, in size and substance, for detailed study by 
students in Indian Universities. An account of 
Macaulay’s life and opinions is here given as nearly 
as possible in Macaulay’s own words, by means of 
extracts from his letters, journals and speeches ; 
and it is hoped that the result might be found 
acceptable to the general reader as well as to the 
undergraduate student. 


K. S. 




INTRODUCTION 


L Sir George Otto Trevelyan 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Baronet, O.M., P.C., 

lLd., D.C.L., D.L., (1838-1928), was the son of^Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, an Indian Civil Servant,^ who was 
Assistant Secretary to the Ti-easury^ in Engfland between 
1840 and 1859, and later Governor of Madras and Finan- 
cial Member of Council to the Government of India. His 
nTpiher was Macaulay’s sister, Hannah More. His 
elder sister, Margaret,''^ born in India in 1835, married 
in 1858 Sir Henry Holland, who later became Lord 
Knutsford. Sir GecH*ge’s three sons are : (1) Sir Charles 
P. Trevelyan, Baronet, P.C., President of the Board of 
Education in the two Labour Ministries; (2) Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan, the famous poet and translator ; and (3) Mr. 
G, M. Trevelyan, O.M., Regius Professor of History at 
Cambridge, and the author of several works on English 
and Italian history. Sir George and all his sons were 
educated at 'IVinily College, Cambridge. 

Macaulay Ibol^cd upon his nieces, Margaret and Alice, 
and his nephew, Geoi-ge, as his own children; and 
happier, a more affectionate, a more book-loving, talk- 
loving, laughter-loving household there was not in 
Britain, especially whenever ‘Uncle Tom’ came round to 
make up the number.”^ In order to keep pace with 
Uncle Tom’s jokes and allusions, Margaret, Alice and 
(h'orge developed strong book-mindedness”, which 
they never shook off, and they read great masses of 
history and poetry as a pleasure and a pastime. 

^ See pagf\s 78-80. “ See pagos 118 and 191. 

* Sc*(‘ pagas 90 and 145, 

* G. M. Trevelyan’s ^Memoir of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Longmans. 1032. 
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I. Sir George Otto Trevelyan 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Baronet, O.M., P.C., 

LL.D., D.C.L., D.L., (1838-1928), was the son of^Sir 
Charles Treyelyan, an Indian Civil. Servant,^ who was 
/Assistant Secretary to the Treasury^ in Eng-land between 
1840 and 1859, and later Governor of Madras and Finan- 
cial Member of Council to the Government of India. 
jngther Macaulay’s sister, Hannah More. His 

elder sister, Mafghfet,'*^ born In India in 1835, married 
in 1858 Sir Henry Holland, who later became Lord 
Knutsford. Sir George’s three sons are: (1) Sir Charles 
P, Trevelyan, Baronet, P.C., President of the Board of 
Education in the two Labour Ministries; (2) Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan, the famous poet and translator ; and (3) Mr. 
G. M. 4'rcvelyan, O.M., Regius Professor of History at 
Cambridge, and the author of seveiTiI works on English 
and Italian history. Sir George and all his sons were 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Macaulay IboLbd upon his nieces, Margaret and Alice, 
and his nephew, Georg-e, as his own children; and *^a 
happier, a more affectionate, a more book-loving, talk- 
loving, laug'htcr-loving household there was not in 
Britain, especially whenever 'Uncle Tom’ came round to 
make up the number.”^ In order to keep pace with 
LTnclc Toni’s jokes and allusions, Margaret, Alice and 
George developed "a strong book-mindedness”, which 
they never shook oT, and they read great masses of 
history and poetry as a pleasure and a pastime. 

* Sf*e pages 78-80. ® See pages 118 and 101. 

^ See page.s 96 and 145. 

* G. M. Trevelyan’s Memoir of Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Longmans. 1932. 
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As Macaulay in his boyhood was admitted to the inti- 
macy of Zachary Macaulay and Wilberforce and Thorn- 
ton, so, from his uncle and his father, Georgfe in his 
youth ' ‘heard and overheard talk inspired by interest in 
public affairs, zeal for administrative reform and 
scrupulousness about public money- 

Trevelyan was educated at Harrow and at Trinity 
Colleg-e, Cambridg*e; and in the Classical Ti'ipos of 1861 
was placed second in the order of merit. Like his uncle, 
he had intellectual and social g'ifts, but no skill in games 
and no taste for mathematics. From his uncle he had 
learned to look upon Trinity as “the wide, open field 
of friendship, freedom, work and youthful laurels. All 
his life long- he felt towards Trinity as an Athenian 
towards Athens’’. In 1885, he was elected an Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity. 

Macaulay’s death in 1859 was “rfbt an unmixed cata- 
strophe to his nephew. It set him free from the burden 
of his own too loyal heart”. He passed under the wider 
and nobler influence of Browning*, Ruskin and Carlyle, 
and developed an aristocratic and artistic temper, an 
intellectual refinement, which distinguished him from 
Macaulay, who, in spite of all his learning and states- 
manship, was but ‘a common man’. 

In 1862-3, Georg'e was in India as Private Secretary 
to his father, then Member of Council in Calcutta. In 
1864 was published, in book form, llie C()}}ipelitio}i~ 
•wallah (a vivid account of what he saw and thouglit of 
Anglo-Indian society), and in 1865, Cawnpore (a nar- 
rative of a phase of the Mutiny). 

In 1864, he returned to London and entered society 
and politics, becoming* M.P. for Tynemoiilh in 1865. 
From 1868 to 1886, he represented the Scottish Border 
Boroughs in Parliament; and, under the influence of 
Bright, this heir to a baronetcy became a Radical and 
a purist in politics. 

He took an active part in the passing of the Tests 
Act of 1871, which threw open Oxford and Cambridge 
to all British subjects irrespective of creed. In tliis 
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agfitation, he was associated with Dicey and Henry 
Sidg-wick; the latter of whom resigned his Trinity 
Fellowship rather than do violence to his conscience by 
continued acceptance of the church formulas. 

He roused public opinion against the system of Pur- 
chases in the Army; and in 1871 helped to pass a 
measure abolishing the system which allowed the well- 
to-do to monopolise the prize-posts in the Army, Being 
opposed to jobbery and favouritism in the Civil Service 
as in the Army, he supported Gladstone in the introduc- 
tion of open competition by examination. 

Unable to support a Bill for increasing grants to 
denominational schools, Trevelyan, now Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, resigned his office Though an ambitious 
man, he gave up the chance of a career for the sake of 
a conscientious scruple. 

But he did not depend on office for work or happiness. 
In 1869, after years of waiting, he had married Miss 
Caroline Philips, of Manchester. This lady, during sixty 
years of married life, radiated the passive beauty “of a 
quiet character and of a wisdom that seldom speaks and 
never loudly**. She died, six months before her husband, 
in Januarv 192S. 

The (government from which Trevelyan had resigned 
retained power, and he continued to give it his loyal 
support, till 1874. When his party went out of office, 
he took up his literary work seriously ; and the six years 
of opposition enabled him to produce hisJIdacaulay (1876) 
and his Early History of Charles James'^Eox (1880) 
His History of the American Revolution (1899-1914) was 
the result of his final retirement from politics in 1897. 

In 1880 Gladstone returned to power and Trevelyan 
became once inore Civil Lord of the Admiralty, In 
1882 Lord Frederick Cavendish, a friend and kinsman of 
Gladstone, sent over as Chief Secretary to Ireland charged 
with a policy of peace, was assassinated at Phoenix Park. 
In the same year and in pursuance of the same policy of 
conciliation,' Trevelyan took up the duties of Chief 
Secretary. He resisted every temptation to slide into 
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military rule, while maintainingf law and order, in Ireland. 
But, of course, the time was yet far off for a real 
solution of the Irish problem. 

Returning: from Ireland in 1884, he became a Cabinet 
Minister as Chancellor of the Duchj^ of Lancaster. 

In Gladstone's new ministry of 1885, Trevelyan be- 
came Secretary for Scotland, but resigfned in 1886. He 
held this place ag*ain under Gladstone from 1892 to 
1895. 

In the General Election of 1886, he was defeated at 
the Border Boroug^hs, which he had represented in 
Parliament for nearly twenty years. In July 1887, he 
was returned at a by-election by the Bridg*eton division 
of Glasg^ow and sat for this constituency for ten years, 
till his final retirement from politics in 1897. 

At his father's death in 1886, he inherited the ancestral 
estate of Walling*ton in Northumbc^rland as well as the 
baronetcy. The Welcombe estate in \^'ar\\ ic'kshirt^ cam'* 
to his wife in 1890. In these delectable countr}^ Iiouses 
he spent a quiet life, reading*, writing*, shooting* and 
entertaining*. He died in Aug-usl 1928. 


II. Biography 

^_The function of biog'raphy is “the truthful transmission 
of pe rsonality". The biographer is both a scientist and 
an artistCheTas to ascertain and state Tacts'; he has 
also to 'create' a personality, to make his hero live before 
us. Truth to actuality (which is solid like granite) and 
the essence of personality (which is intang ihk^ Iikt‘ a 
rainbow) have to be combined in various proportions, A 
biography, like a painted portrait or landscap<‘ or a 
history-play, may be merely faithful or mer(‘ly intt^r- 
esting, or it may be both true and beautiful. Somt‘ 
biographies are as accurate and dry as scientific docu- 
ments; others are pure works of art; but the best bio- 
graphies are a little of both. This amniposile quality is 
not proposed as a test. There are indeed no rules, no 
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formulas which can produce (or explain) the success of 
a biogfraphy. But we know gfood biographies when we 
see them ; and there are g-ood biographies of more than 
one type; m some, the scientific, and in others, the 
ax'tistic elements predominate.. 

The business ot biography being- the true and vivid 
delineation of a person, the success of a biography can 
generally be accounted for by three conditions, namely, — 
(1) the hero should have the power, by his achievements 
or his character or both, of peiwnanently interesting 
humanity , (2) the writer should know or discover the 
facts of the life, and have the gift of reviving or re- 
creating the personalit}^ of the hero; and (3) the scale 
and the method of the work should be appropriate to 
the claims of the hero and the gifts of the biographer. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson is ‘hhe best specimen of 
biography that has yet been written in any tongue.” 
Macaulay’s dogmatic superlatives were for once justi- 
fied, in their application to Boswell’s Johnson But 
love of paradox betraved Macaulay into a gi'Otesque 
underestimate of Boswell the man. Recent American 
research has proved that the real Boswell was very 
diftVrent from tlie tips} dunce, parasite and coxcomb of 
Macaulay’s Ednihiiygh article; and that his great work 
is not a miracle* but admits of a quite natural explana- 
tion. ^‘The triumph is due to an unexampled connucnce 
of two very unusual phenomena. A biographic theme 
of unprecedented breadth and energy found biographic 
treatment of an abnormally microscopic intensity.”” The 
hca'o wxis a great and many-sided personality; the method 


^ had accjLiHcd a European rc'putation as a man ot 

holou^ he w.is llnity, he was ^hhe cekd>ra1<‘d Mr. Boswtdl” 
an<l better known on the continent than Dr Johnson The Life 
of Johnson was no single book miraculously pioduced by an 
inexperienced author It was the ci owning achuivement of an 
at list wdio fot mote* than twenty-five yeai s liad been dcdiberately 
disciplining hlmsidf for such a task 

L A Pottle — Literary Career of Boswrell 
“ Sii Sidney I.ee— Tnnciples of Biogiaphy 
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of reporting- his movements and conversation was most 
minute and circumstantial ; the scale of the work was 
immense; the writer was a deliberate and trained hero- 
worshipper. The result was the creation, by the true 
biog-raphic method, of a personality which is only 
paralleled by Plato’s creation of Socrates. 

Other g-reat biographies m Eng^lish are: Walton’s 
Lives'^, The Life of CoL Hutchinson by his wife, 
Mason’s Gray, Lockhart’s Scott, Carlyle’s Sterling, Tre- 
velyan’s Macaulay, ^Fronde’s Carlyle and Macaulay’s 
own short biog-raphies (first published in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britanmca) of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, 
Johnson and the Young-er Pitt. 

This list ig-nores hnodern’ or ‘artistic’ (as opposed to 
‘traditional’) biography^, a savoury concoction purveyed 
by Lytton Strachey, Andre Maurois, Harold Nicolson 
and ‘Ephesian’, — valets to whom their subjects arc not 
heroes but victims. ‘Modern’ biography is a means of 
expression, a means of escape, for the author and the 
reader; it is quite as much a work of art as a poem or 
a novel; the writer’s mind and art interest us more than 
the facts in the biography. The subject is treated with 
more intimacy than respect; the pipe, pig's and potatoes 
of ‘Mr Lloyd Macdonaldwin’ crowd out his principles; 
and the reader catches from the biographer, not admi- 
ration, faith or hope, but a bleak disillusionment and a 
cynical atheism of all human virtue. 

Trevelyan’s Macaulay is a very good example of 
‘traditional’ biography; a workmanlike and efficient pro- 
duction, ‘constructed as perfectly as possible*; a straight- 
forward narrative of events linking together tht^ many, 
wisely-chosen quotations from Macaulay’s own letters 
and journals, which convey with perfect candour and 
vividness the personality of the subject. Trevelyan’s 
‘Macaulay’ is not a miraculous ‘creation’ like Boswell’s 

^ See page 6 and note ^ 

^ Imaginative biography, that most dett‘stable field foi th** 
exercise of human ingenuity. — G Thorn Drury. 
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Johnson or Plato’s Socrates; neither is it a *work of art’ 
like Ariel or Eli^^aheth and Essex, In the sober judg-^ 
meat of the Encyclop,cedta Britannica, Trevelyan’s work 
is ''one of the best biog-raphies m the English language.” 


III. 'The Life of Macaula\' 

Of ‘traditional’ biograhpy itself, there is more than 
one type ; and G. M. Trevelyan sp«?aks of a 'particular 
type of biography’ of which the book has been very 
generally regarded as the model. This type is called, 
usually in disparagement, the “Victorian” or the 
“official” type of biography. The marks of this type 
are: — The hero is a prominent public figure, a statesman 
or religious leader, like Gladstone or Campbell-Banner- 
man or Newman; tl^e author is a political or spiritual 
disciple or close relation; the Life is based largely on 
letters, diaries, public speeches, official despatches, etc. ; 
conversation is described rather than reported; the hero’s 
character is not analysed with psychological subtlety ; 
a veil of decorum is drawn over his love-affairs (if any) 
and his private weaknesses ; respectability rather than 
truth or beauty of portraiture is the aim 

Trevelyan’s Macanlav is neither cynical nor scientific, 
neither an imaginative creation nor a psychologica 
study; it is the plain, straightforward account, largeh 
in the hero’s own words, of the life and opinions of ar 
author and politician. 

There are many dangers lurking in this type of bio- 
graphy. Trevel3''an’s work avoids all of them. It is 
not a piece of history; it is neither panegyric nor pro- 
paganda, neither a magnified epitaph nor an expanded 
tract; it is not didactic, either politically or morally; it 
IS not written with a purpose. If it teaches us any 
lessons, they are inherent in the public and private life 
of Macaulay himself. 

It is not fair to filame Trevelyan for the faults of 
his imitators. The success of his Macanlay has been 
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responsible for manj^ of those ponderous monuments 
erected by 'filial piety or misdirected triendship' over 
worthies who are best* forgotten ; those fat volumes 'with 
their ill-digested masses of material, their slipshod style, 
their tone of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of 
selection, of detachment, of design,’^ 

Besides being free from these defects of official bio- 
graphy, Trevelyan’s Macaulay conveys to us a \ivid 
and satisfying sense of Macaulay’s personality, 

A good subject fqi' biography is one who has claims 
to permanent remembrance. But very often interesting* 
and memorable personalities are also volatile and elusive, 
like the bouquet of some good wine; infinitely various, 
such departed spirits cannot be distinctly recalled and 
are refractory to biographic treatment. Pep3^s, Burns, 
Shelley, Byron, were such volatile beings, with moods 
that were always changing byt were all alike 
sincere; even Wordsworth and Newman were in their 
old age very different persons from what they were in 
youth. 

Macaulay’s personality was simple, homogeneous and 
all of a piece; his character was early kset’ and remiiincd 
firm. No one could describe him as '‘an cvercluanging 
colony of feeling's, a coral reef of diverse personalities.’^ 
He had no subtlety, no reserve, no mystery; no internal 
divisions, no self-contradictions. He had no weaknesses 
to hide, no falsehoods to live up to, no mistakes to 
regret. There are no discrepancies between his letters 
or speeches and his private journals, between what he 
declared to others and what he confessed to himself. 
His feelings and opinions were clear and emphati<\ 
Lord Melbourne once said, wish I were as eoc'ksurc 
of any one thing* as Macaulay is of everything.” And 
Macaulay’s fortune was as free from change as his 
nature from complexity. As a peer of the realm, he was 
substantially what he was as a scholar of d'rinitv. In 
the words of Gladstone, “full-orbed he was seen above 


Lytton Stuichry, 
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the horizon ; and full-orbed, after thirty-five years of 
constantly emitted splendour, he sank below it.’’ 

Plato did everything* for Socrates ; Boswell did a great 
deal for Johnson. Certainly, more people know Johnson 
thx'ough Boswell than through Johnson’s own writings. 
Trevelyan did far less for Macaulay than either of these 
for their hero. Nevertheless, the service of the Life to 
Macaulay’s fame has been great. Before 1876, Macaulay 
was known by his writings and his public life ; his manli- 
ness, his high public spirit and geii^rous patriotism, his 
political integrity and party loyalty, were known. It was 
the biography that brought out his irresistibly attractive 
personal character, his tenderness of affection, his 
devotion to his father and his sisters’, to his nephew 
and nieces,” the touching beauty of his domestic life 
from childhood to old age, his extreme sensibility,^ his 
benevolence, especially to writers of books, and 
his incessant labour‘d to achieve correctness and clearness 
in his writing. His character is so lovable, he 
is so completely the ideal ‘uncle of optimistic fiction’, 
that wc heartily sympathise with the writer’s almost filial 
afTection for his subject and are thankful that the bio- 
grapher is no Rhadaman thine judge but a creature 
moved by the bicis ^ kinshipT~TiUsp“rte of his hero-wor- 
ship, Trevelyan gives a frank account of his uncle’s life 
and opinions. Macaulay’s simple, honest nature easily 
stands, and would indeed have welcomed, this unsophisti- 
cated oilicial treatment. Leslie Stephen says that Trevel- 
yan's Life “is such a piece of thorough literary work- 
manship as would have delighted its subject.” Morley 
praises “its careful execution, its brightness of style, its 
good taste, its sound judgment,” and goes so far as to 
suggest that it “was a better book than the Plistory of 
England” (Macaulay’s magnum opHs\. But the certi- 
ficate the author him.self valued most was the following* 
letter of Carlyle’s : — 

‘ Vp. 11, 2.S, 52, GO, BO-2, 94, IDS. - Pp. OB, 101, 144, 145, 184. 

Pp. 146, 215. * 

’ Pp. 14G-7, 148, IGO, 1G2, 178, and note at p. 215, 
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5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 

3 April 1876. 

Dear Trevelyan, 

Yesterday I finished the 'Life of Lord Macaulay\ 
which you were so kind and mtndfid as to send me on 
the Monday morning previous, and which has given me 
a week^s reading, by far the best I have had for a Jong 
while, I thank you much for that act of beneficence ; and 
cannot forbear, at t\e same time, testifying that I think 
it a work excellently done, and that will through long 
times be interesting to many readers, no^vhere 

found in any biography, not even in 'BoswelFs Johnson', 
a human life and character more clearly, credibly and 
completely brought home to the conception of every 
intelligent reader; nor have I, it is to he added, m all 
my reading found any human chagaefer that is to niv 
notion more singular and unique. Very strange to me 
indeed that unexampled power of memory, of voracious 
reading and of clear articulate utterance ; making your 
uncle a miracle to his own generation and memorable, 
were it only as a hit of psychology, to many generations 
that are coming. A man of thorough honesty, wnfhal, 
and of sound human sense in regard to all practical 
matters, and of a most affectionate, tender and equitable 
nature, and such a placid^ and complete satisfaction %znfh 
his lot, outward and inward, in this world as fills me 
with a cheerful amacement. 

Your own part of the affair I think you have per-- 
formed to admiration : nothing hidden and yet no offence 
given; an excellent brief History of the period, as well 
as of its speaking man. In short, I can wnfh perfect 
truth congratulate you, and say, as I believe the whole 
world will do, Eugfe, euge ! 


With many thanks, 
Yours truly, 

T. Carlyle, 
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Trevelyan thought this letter precious, and added : 
‘‘Nothing has given me so much satisfaction as to find 
that the emmeni literary men, who were not overfond of 
my uncle a?^< 2 _ Jiterary man, have been quite won 
over by his private personality. Witness Carlyle, Morley, 
Leslie Stephen, Froude/’ 


IV. Macaulay. 

Carlyle might well be filled with cheerful amazement 
by Macaulay’s “placid and complete satisfaction^ with 
his lot.’’ For Macaulay was indeed the happiest of men 
and a cheerful and complete contrast to the whole race 
of 'authors. Flis good fortune was not only lifelong; 
*TF*~survived him and pursued his Life and after-fame. 
Till his fifty-second year he never knew ill-health and 
throughout his life he enjoyed with unmitigated zest the 
pleasures of study and social intercourse. ^ An infant 
prodii^y, the l)(‘st read boy at school, celeSralcd“ as 
an Essayist at 25, a parliamentary orator**^ at 30, an idol 
of society and a leader in literature and politics; a 
voracious reader,*^ endowed with a marvellous memory;*^ 
an author whose Essays^’ became a standard work in his 
forty-second year, whose poems were as popular as 
Scott’s, whose History^ was more widely read than 
‘the last fashionable novel’; and who made 20,000Z by 
his pen in one year;® an orator who filled the FIousc of 
Commons in five minutes and who turned the settled 

‘ Si‘c pages 12;L4, 150, 163, 108, 183, 186, 

" See p, 54. 

^ For Macaulay as a speaker, see pages 24, 32, 35, 52, 115, 
171-5. 

^ Sec pp. 10, 09, 71, 74, 08-99, 103, 188-90. 
pp. 9, 144, 158. 

puhllshcci lu thrtMi volumes. See p. 130. 

^ See pp. 12(J, 150-1, chapters XII and XIII, fassitn, 

* See p. 182. 
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opinion of the House by a single speech;^ the master 
of a style^ which has been the envy and despair of gene- 
rations of journalists; an upright politician/ an un- 
wearied benefactor/ a brave and tender-hearted man; 
Macaulay merited, in abundant measure, admiration, 
respect and love. 

. But great as Macaulay was in many ways, he sulTered 
both as a man and as a writer from severe limitations. 

Ig'iiorant of art, blind and deaf to some of the highest 
things in poetry,^ liidifferent to science, impervious to 
new ideas and impressions, he rejoiced in a commonplace 
mateinalism, which is, indeed, one of the secrets of his 
enduring popularity. His enormous readings his wonder- 
ful memory, his brilliant and effective style, could not 
save him from the reproach of 'commonness’ 

Macaulay lacked the recipient spirit, the patience and 
humility which is content to grope: slowly towards the 
light, the gift of inward meditation. Neither a sage nor 
a bard but a worldling*, he was the man-in-thc-street raised 
to the highest power of efficiency. Mountains and skies, 
and pure poetry and philosophy, had no meaning for him; 
his eyes were not set '‘toward that beauty which is not 
of today or yesterday, which was before we were, and 
will be when we are gathered to our fathers”; he could 
not tell us of “the things which belong unto our peace.” 

Macaulay was, indeed, ‘the great apostle of the Philis- 
tines'^' and ‘the Pre-eminent Victorian.'^ He has also 
been called ‘a prig and a pedant.'^ 

He had a Philistine contempt for ‘all foreigners and 
philosophers', which he stated with an emphasis more 
honest than wise. He roundly denounced all the higher 
intellectual and spiritual interests as ‘mere humbug', and 
preferred ‘the first cobbler to Seneca' All this is 

^ See pp 131-2, 152, 169-71 - S(‘e p 25 

" Pp 49-51, 55, 85, 116, 135-9, 165-6 
Pp 160, 162, 182, 193 
See pp 15, 105, notes at pp 198, 209 
Matthew Arnold ^ 1Mi S C Ruhei ts 

* Rev Montagu Summers See note at p 212 
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abhorrent to thinkers. But this narrow ^sularity was 
the strength, this self-satisfied materialism"^” was the 
^p anop ly of proof, of Macaulay the administrator, the 
man of action and the popular Essayist. Modern Indian 
Education, the greatest benefit of British Rule, derives 
its force and energy from the dynamic ignorance^ of 
Macaulay, whose Minute cleared an insufferable mess by 
the cheerful Mark Tapley process of pitching everything 
Indian, g’ood as well as bad, into th^ fire. It was India’s 
supreme good fortune that her first official educator was 
more efficient than cultured. 

Macaulay’s self-complacent Victorianism was largely 
justified by the conditions of the age. During his life- 
time, the face of political, social and industrial England 
had been transformed. And ‘Hhis material progress was 
accompanied by a gij^at and real elevation of intellectual 
and moral standards”.^ An age which had witnessed the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the removal of Catholic disabilities, the creation of repre- 
sentative T^ocal Government, the establishment of the 
penny post, and the use of steamships, railways and the 
eleclric telegraph, — such an ag'e naturally called for 
paeans of grateful joy from its own children, although 
a more disillusioned generation secs only the seamier 
side of all this ‘progress.’ 

‘Pc<Iantry’ and ‘priggishness’ are hard names for his 
wideawake and uncompromising honesty. He was a 
widely-read man, who was neither proud nor ashamed, 
but quite conscious, of his vast learning; a virtuous and 
upright man, who was neither ashamed nor proud, but 
quite conscious, of his virtue. The charge amounts to 
this, that he mwer posed as worse than he was. Of 
course, he was never knowingdy hypocritical.^ The 
world would be a far, far better place if there were more 
such prigs and pedants as Macaulay in it. 

* note's nt p. 2n6. " Sir Richard Jebh. 

® Zachwry Macaulay \ .stricln<*ss would have turned any one else 
into a canfini^ Iiypocrite. Cf. p. SI ; contra, pp. 11-12, 19-20. 

B 
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Macaulay’s shortcoming's as a writer are more apparent 
to the specialist and the scholar than to the general 
reader. He was not a ‘scientific historian’. His History 
was not economic or constitutional, but descriptive and 
political; it was the sum of innumerable interesting bio- 
graphies rather than an account of the organic evolution 
of institutions. But within his own special sphere of 
historical writing^ Macaulay was supreme. He had a 
"positive genius for fljuent and straigiitforward narration, 
vivid, picturesque, brilliant; and he achieved an artistic 
command of telling detail by incessant labour, ’ by an 
immense knowledge completely mastered and always 
ready at call. 

In judging Macaulay’s contribution to historiography, 
allowance must be made for the gap between his intention^ 
and his achievement. His original Resign was to write 
the History of England from the accession of James II 
to the death of George IV, a period of 145 years from 
1685 to 1830. The first two volumes (published in 1849) 
brought the story down to 1688; the third and fourth 
volumes (published in 1855) brought it down to* 1697; 
the fifth volume (edited by Mrs. Trevelyan and published 
two years after his death) stops with 1701. Thus, he 
actually dealt with a little over a tenth of the period he 
had planned to cover. Macaulay’s History is no more 
than a fragment, though a magnificent one. 

Macaulay was very modest in his estimate*^ of his 
Essays. They are indeed extremely unequal in their 
merits. Of the Edinburgh Essays, some of the !>esl are 
Sir William Temple^ the Elder Piit (1844), Cli^H^ and 
Hastings. Perhaps the worst arc Burleigh and Bacojn 
The ‘populace’ failed to disting'iiish between the good 
and the bad, but learned from all of them what 
a brilliant and attractive form of literature the essay 
can be. 

Macaulay’s Lays arc not poetry in the sense in \vhic4i 

^ See pp. 146-7, 162, 178 ^ p. iu7. pp. r2<w. 

^ See pp 130-1 , the best are ocn< ‘rally the latest. 
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Keats’s odes or Shelley’s lyrics are poetry; but they are 
stirring ballads filled with the civic spirit of ancient 
Rome 

As historian, essayist and poet, Macaulay produced 
nothing of the highest kind or quality; but he made a 
great many people read history, poetry and the essay, 
who, but for him, would have avoided these things as 
utterly beyond them. He popularised forms which he 
could not himself bring to perfection. 

His five shoi't lives m the Encyclopaedia Britannica can 
be praised without qualification as perfect masterpieces 
in their kind. His most mature work, in a style quieter 
and more subdued but not less strong or attractive than 
that of the Essays, with the matter carefully selected 
and artistically condensed, these Lives have not been 
surpassed by anything that he, or any other biographer 
working on a comparable scale, has produced. 
Macaulay’s best piece is the Life of the Younger Pitt, 
published in the last year of his life. 

'riu‘ clued merits of Macaulay’s celebrated style are 
lucidity, decisiveness, emphasis, vividness These qua- 
lities are more appropriate to oratory or journalism than 
to the highest literary prose; they appeal more power- 
fully to the young than to the old, to the unlearned than 
to the scholarly. This style is not Thetorical’ in the 
sense that it is artificial or insincere Its defects no 
less than its merits are those of Macaulay’s mind and 
not of his art His st3de is metallic; ‘crude, brutal, 
coarsi% vulgar’, with hts stamping- emphasis, its over- 
coloured tro])es, its exaggerated cx]>rcssions, its unlovely 
staccato.’^ This is so because his imagination was not 
creative, but merely pictorial ; because his mind lacked 
Negative Capability" and was apt ‘to force all things 
into firm outline, and give them a sharply defined edge.’ 


" ‘hhat IS, \vh<‘n a nfrin 1*^ cap.iblo of being in uncia 
myst<a irs, doubts, without any tnitabli* loachinj^ after fa-ct and 
ret 1st Hi” {KtMts) 
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His clearness and elfectiveness as well as bis unlovely 
hardness are due to this tyranny of the concrete, and 
of a minute and tenacious memory. His memory indeed 
was formal and mechanical; not a worker of maj^ic, 
‘waker of longing", the enchantress who turns the 
common to the heavenly and fills men’s eyes with tears’ 
Incapable and contemptuous of metaphysical speculation, 
of doubt or diffidence, he saw and remembered and 
stated with undue emphasis only that which appealed 
to the eye by its 'magnificence or oddity. He docs 
not even suspect the existence of the very complex 
texture of Indian culture ; his description of India (p. 47), 
like that of Westminster Hall in the same Essay, is the 
confident handiwork of a journalist who sees and trium- 
phantly elaborates the obvious, hitting haystacks with 
certainty; not a poet’s intimations, in music and symbol, 
of his dim intuitions of profound truth. Morlcy complains 
too, with justice, that his temper is ‘at enmil} with the 
whole spirit of truth.’ His propositions are too unquali- 
fied and general, and strike by their energy and 
exhaustiveness rather than their accuracy. His style is 
as unphilosophical as it is unpoelical. 

The lesson that we can learn from Macaulay’s style 
is a moral, not an intellectual, lesson. He can give us 
the desire for a clear, articulate utterance, the ('mirage 
to say what we mean. Contrast some characteristic 
Macaulayan passages (pp. 50-51 on election pledges, 
p 83 on the Black Act, p. 99 on the Indian climate, 
p. 133 on Bardre, p. 159 on architecture,) with the 
cautious feebleness caricatured in the following admoni- 
tion : “Brethren, unless you repent, in a measure, and 
be converted, as it were, you are likely, I regret to say, 
to be damned to some extent ’’ A study of Macaulay’s 
trenchant paragraphs can save us from the loath.some 
sin of prudenee, which of all literary sins is the deadliest 
to the mind and spirit of man. 
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1800 — 1818 

Macaulay’s early years — His childish productions — Mrs. Hannah 
More — Shelford — Dean Milner — Aspenden Hall — The boy’s 
Habits and mental endowments — Hi^ home — ^The Clapham 
set — The boy's relations with his father — The political ideas 
amongst which he was brought up, and their influence on 
the work of his life. 

f Macaulay’s grandfather and great-gi andfather were Scotch 
ministers- His father, Zachary Macaulay, was a friend of 
Wilber force and himself a brave and unselfish leader of the 
movement against Slave Trade. His uncle, Colin Macaulay, 
was a general in the Indian Army. His aunt’s husband was 
Mr- Thomas Babin^on, of Rothlcy Temple, in Leicestershire- 1 

'I'homas Babingfion Macaulay, the eldest child of his 
parents, was born on October 25, 1800, at Rothley 
Temple. When the child was two years old, the 
family moved into a house in the High Street of 
Clapham. Here the boy passed a quiet and most 
happy childhood. From the time that he was^-lhree 
years old he read incessantly, for the most part 
lying on the rug before the fire, with his book on 
the ground, and a piece of bread and butter in his 
.hand. He did not care for toys, but was very fond 
of taking his walk, when he would hold forth to 
his companion, whether nurse or mother, telling 
interminable stories out of his own head, or repeat- 
ing what he had been reading in language far above 
his years. His memory retained without effort the 
phraseology of the book which he had been last 
engag(‘d on, and he talked, as his maid said, “qtiite 
printed words,” which produced an effect that 
appeared formal, and often, no doubt, exceedingly 
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droll. Mrs. Hannah More was fond of relating how 
she called at Mr. Macaulay’s, and was met by a 
fair, pretty, slight child, with abundance of light 
hair, about four years of age, who came to the 
front door to receive her, and tell her that his parents 
were out, but that if she would be good enough to 
come in he would bring her a glass of old spirits : 
a proposition which greatly startled the good lady, 
who had never «aspired beyond cowslip wine. 
When questioned as to what he knew about old 
spirits, he could only say that Robinson Crusoe 
often had some. About this period his father took 
him on a visit to Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry 
Hill, and was much pleased to exhibit to his old 
friend the fair bright boy, dressed in a green coat 
with red collar and cuffs, a frill at the throat, and 
white trousers. After some time had been spent 
among the wonders of the Orford Collection, of 
VvEich he ever after carried a catalogue in his head, 
a servant who was waiting upon the company in the 
great gallery spilt some hot coffee over his legs. 
The hostess was all kindness and compassion, 
and when, after a while, she asked how he w'as 
feeling, the little fellow looked up in her face and 
replied : “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
abated.’’ 

While still the merest child he was sent as a dav- 
scholar to Mr. Greaves. Mrs. Macaulay explained 
to Tom that he must learn to study without the 
solace of bread and butter, to which he replii'd : 
“Yes, mama, industry shall be my bread and attimt- 
ion my butter.” But, as a matter of fact, no one 
ever crept more unwillingly to school. Each .several 
afternoon he made piteous entreaties to be excuseil re- 
turning after dinner, and was met by the unvarying 
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formula : “No, Tom, if it rams cats and dogs, you 
shall go.” 

His reluctance to leave home had more than one 
side to It. Not only did his heart stay behind, but 
the regular lessons of the class tool^ him away from 
occupations which in his eyes were infinitely more 
delightful and important; for these were probably 
the years of his greatest literary activity. In Septem- 
ber 1808, his mother writes : “My dear Tom con- 
tinues to show marks of uncommon genius. He 
gets on wonderfully in all branches of his educa- 
tion, and the extent of his reading, and of the know- 
ledge he has derived from it, are truly astonishing 
in a boy not yet eight years old. He is at the same 
time as playful as a kitten. You will believe that 
to him we never appear to regard anything he does 
as anything more than a schoolboy’s amu.sement. 
He took it into his head to write a compendium of 
Universal History about a year ago, and he really 
contrived to give a tolerably connected view of the 
leading events from the Creation to the present time, 
Idling about a quire of paper. He told me one day 
that he had been writing a paper, which Henry 
Daly was to translate into Malabar, to persuade the 
people of Travancore to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. On reading it I found it to contain a very 
clear idea of the leading facts and doctrines of that 
religion, with some strong arguments for its adop- 
tion. He was so fired with reading Scott’s Lay and 
Marmion, the former of which he got entirely, and 
the latter almost entirely, by heart, merely from bis 
delight in reading them, that he determined on writ- 
ing himself a poem in six cantos which he called the 
‘Battle of Cheviot.’ After he had finished about 
three of the cantos of about 120 lines each, which he 
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did in a couple of days, he became tired of it. I 
make no doubt he would have* finished his design,, 
but, as he was proceeding with it, the thought struck 
him of writing an heroic poem to be called ‘Olaus 
the Great, or the Conquest of Mona,’ in which, after 
the manner of Virgil, he might introduce in prophet- 
ic song the future fortunes of the family ; — among 
others, those of the.hero who aided in the fall of the 
tyrant of Mysore, after having long suffered from 
his tyranny ; and of another of his race who had 
exerted himself for the deliverance of the wreti'hed 
Africans. He has just begun it. He has compo.sed 
I know not how many hymns.” 

To a somewhat later period probably belongs a 
vast pile of blank verse, entitled ‘"^Fingal, a poem in 
xir books;” two of which are in a complete and con- 
nected shape, while the rest of the story is lost amitlst 
a labyrinth of many hundred scattered lines, so 
transcribed as to suggest a conjecture that the bov’s 
demand for foolscap had outrun the paternal 
generosity. 

It is worthy of note that the voluminous writing.s 
of his childhood, dashed off at headlong speed in 
the odds and ends of leisure from school-study and 
nursery routine, are not only perfectly correct in 
spelling and grammar, but display the same luciclitv 
of meaning, and scrupulous accuracy in punctuation 
and the other minor details of the literary art, which 
characterise his mature works. 

Nothing could be more judicious than the tn‘at- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Macaulay adopted towards 
their boy. They never handed his productions 
about, or encouraged him to parade his powers of 
conversation or memory. They abstained from any 
word or act which might foster in him a perception 
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of his own genius. One effect of his early disci- 
pline showed itself in his freedom from vanity and 
susceptibility. Another result was his habitual over- 
estimate of the average knowledge possessed by 
mankind. Judging others by himself, he credited 
the world at large with an amount of information 
which certainly few have the ability to acquire, or 
the capacity to retain. If his parents had not been 
so diligent in concealing from him the difference be- 
tween his own intellectual stores and those of his 
neighbours, it is probable that less would have been 
heard of Lord Macaulay’s Schoolboy 

The system pursued at home was continued at 
Barley Wood, the place where the Misses More re- 
sided from 1802 dnwards. Mrs. Macaulay gladly 
sent her boy to a house where he was encouraged 
without being spoiled, and where he never failed to 
be a welcome guest. The kind old ladies made a 
real companion of him, and greatly relished his con- 
versation ; while at the same time, with their ideas 
on education, they would never have allowed him, 
even if he had been so inclined, to forget that he 
was a child. Mrs. Hannah More, who had the rare 
gift of knowing how to live with both young and 
old, was the most affectionate and the wisest of 
friends, and readily undertook the superintendence 
of his studies, his pleasures, and his health. She 
would keep him with her for weeks, listening to him 
as he read prose by the ell, declaimed poetry 
by the hour, and discussed and compared his 
favourite heroes, ancient, modern, and fictitious, 
under all points of view and in every possible 
combination. 

It is pleasant to know that to Mrs. Hannah More 
was due the commencement of what eventually 
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became the most readable of libraries, as is shown in 
a series of letters extending: over the entire period 
of Macaulay’s education. When he was six years old 
she writes:’ “Though you are a little boy now, you 
v,ill one day, if it please God, be a man : but long 
before you are a man I hope you will be a scholar. 
I therefore wish you to purchase such books as will 
be useful and agreeable to you Ihcn, and that you 
employ this very small sum in laying a little tiny 
corner-stone for your future library.’’ A year or 
two afterwards she thanks him for his “two letters, 
so neat and free from blots. By this ob\ious im- 
provement you have entitled yourself to anotluu' 
book. You must go to Hatchard’s and choose. I 
think we have nearly exhausted 'the Epics. What 
say 3^ou to a little good prose? John.son’s Hebrides, 
•or Walton’s Lives, unless you would like a neat edi- 
tion of Cowper’s poems or Paradise Lost for your 
own eating? In any case choose something wliii'h 
you do not possess.” 

Zachary Alacaulay’s circumstances during thest* 
years were good, and constantly improving. The 
position of the father was fa\'Ourable to the highest 
interests of his children. A boy has the best chance 
of being well brought up in a household where thi^re 
is solid comfort, combined with thrift and simpli- 
city; and the family w'as increasing too fast to leave 
any margin for luxurious expenditure. ^ Before the 
eldest son had completed his thirteenth j'^ar he had 
three brothers and five sisters. 

Th 1812 Macaulay was sent to a private school, 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Preston, at Little Shelford, a 
'village in the immediate vicinhy of Cambritlge. 
Shelford was strongly under the’ influence of the 
neighbouring university; an influenct' which 
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Mr. Preston, himself a fello^Ar of Trinity, wisely 
encouraged. The boys were penetrated with 
Cambridge ambitions and ways of thought,- and 
frequent visitors brought to the table, where master 
and pupils dined in common, the freshest Cambridge 
gossip of the graver sort. 

Little Macaulay received much kindness from 
Dean Milner, the President of Queen’s College. 
The Dean, who had boundless goodwill for all his 
fellow creatures at every period of life, provided that 
they were not Jacobins or sceptics, recognised the 
promise of the boy, and entertained him at his college 
residence on terms of friendliness, and almost of 
equality. After one of these visits he writes to Mr. 
Macaulay: “Your, lad is a fine fellow. He shall 
stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men.” 


Shelford : February 22, 1813. 

My dear Papa, — As this is a whole holiday, I can- 
not find a better time for answering your letter. With 
respect to my health, I am very well, and tolerably 
cheerful, as Blundell, the best and most clever of all 
the scholars, is very kind, and talks to me, and takes 
my part. He is quite a friend of Mr. Preston’s. 
The other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and 
Wilberforce, are very good-natured and we might 
have gone on very well had not one — , a Bristol 
fellow, come here. He is unanimously allowed to 
be a queer fellow, and! is generally characterised as a 
foolish boy, and by most of us as an ill-natured 
one. In my learning I do Xenophon every day, and 
twice a week the Odyssey, in which I am classed 
with Wilberforce, "whom all the boys allow to be 
very clever, very droll, and very impudent. We 
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do Latin verses twice a week, and I have not yet 
been laughed at, as Wilberforce is the only one who 
hears them, being in my class. We are exercised 
also once a week in English composition, and once 
in Latin composition, and letters of persons re- 
nowned in history to each other. We get by heart 
Greek grammar or Virgil every evening. As for 
sermon-writing, I have hitherto got off with credit, 
and I hope I shall keep up my reputation. We have 
had the first meeting of our debating society the other 
day, when a vote of censure was moved for upon 
Wilberforce, but he getting up said, “Mr. President, 
1 beg to second the motion”. By this means he es- 
caped. The kindness which Mr. Preston shows me is 
very great. He always assists me in what I cannot 
do, and takes me to walk out with him every now and 
then. My room is a delightful snug little chamber, 
which nobody can enter, as there is a trick about 
opening the door. I sit like a king, with my writ- 
ing-desk before me; for, (would you believe it?) 
there is a writing-desk in my chest of drawers; my 
books on one side, my box of papers on the other, 
with my arm-chair and my candle ; for every boy 
has a candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher of his 
own. Being pressed for room, I will conclude what 
I have to say to-morrow, and ever remain. 

Your affectionate son, 
Thomas B. Macaulay. 

In the course of the year 1814 Mr. Preston removed 
his establishment to Aspenden Hall near Bunting- 
ford in Hertfordshire : a large old/ashioned mansion, 
standing amidst extensive shrubberies, and a 
pleasant undulating domain sprinkled with fine 
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timber. Here Macaulay spent four most industri- 
ous years, doing less and less in the class-room as 
time went on, but enjoying the rare advantage ot 
studying Greek and Latin by the side of such a 
scholar as Malden. The two companions were 
equally matched in age and classical attainments, and 
at the university maintained a rivalry so generous 
as hardly to deserve the name. Each of the pupils 
had his own chamber, which the others were forbid- 
den to enter under the penalty of a shilling fine. 

In this seclusion, removed from the delight of 
family intercourse, (the only attraction strong 
enough to draw him from his books,) the boy read 
widely, unceasingly, more than rapidly. The secret 
of his immense acquirements lay in two invaluable 
gifts of nature, — an unerring memory, and the capa- 
cTj T-ToU taking in at a glance the contents of a 
printed page. During the first part of his life he 
remembered whatever caught his fancy without go- 
ing through the process of consciously getting it by 
heart. As a child, during one of the numerous 
seasons when the social duties devolved upon Mr. 
Macaulay, he accompanied his father on an after- 
noon call, and found, on a table the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, which he had never before met with. He 
kept himself quiet with his prize while the elders 
were talking, and, on his return home, sat down up- 
on his mother’s bed, and repeated to her as many 
cantos as she had the patience or the strength to 
listen to. At one period of his life he was known 
to say that, if by some miracle of Vandalism all 
copies of Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
were destroyed off the face of the earth, he would 
undertake to' reproduce them both from recollection 
whenever a revival of learning came. 
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Macaulay’s extraordinary faculty of assimilating 
printed matter at first sight remained the same 
through life. To the end he read books more cpiickly 
than other people skimmed them, and skimmed them 
as fast as anyone else could turn the leaves. ‘He 
seemed to read through the skin,’ said one who had 
often watched the operation. And this speed was 
not in his case obtained at the expense of accuracy. 
Anything" which had once appeared in type had in 
Lis eyes an authority which led him to look upon 
misquotation as a species of minor sacrilege. 

The tone of his correspondence during these years 
sufficiently indicates that he lived almost e.xclusively 
among books. He wrote to Mr. Htid.son, a gentle- 
man in the East India Houi^ : “I know not 
whether ‘peeping at the world through the loop- 
holes of retreat’ be the best way of forming us for 
■engaging in its busy and active scenes. I am sun* 
It IS not a way to my taste. Poets may talk of tin* 
beauties of nature, the enjoyments of a country life, 
and rural innocence : but there is another kin<l of 
life which, though unsung by bards, is yet to nu* 
infinitely superior to the dull uniformity of country 
life. London is the place for me. Its smoky atmos- 
phere, and Its muddy river, charm me more than 
the pure air of Hertfordshire, and the crystal cur- 
rents of the river Rib. Nothing is ec|ual to the 
splendid varieties of London life, ‘the fine flow of 
London talk,’ and the dazzling brilliancy of London 
spectacles. Such are my sentiments, and, if ever I 
publish poetry, it shall not be pastoral. Nature is 
the last goddess to whom mv devoirs .shall he 
paid.” 

This votary of city life was .stfll two months short 
of completing his fifteenth year ! 
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I^ady I'revelyan thus describes their life at Clap- 
ham : “I think that my father’s strictness was a 
good counterpoise to the perfect worship of yout 
uncle by the rest of the family. To us he w-as an 
object of passionate love and devotion. To us he 
could do no wrong. His unruffled sweetness of 
temper, his unfailing flow of spirits, his amusing 
talk, all made his presence so delightful that his 
wishes and his taste were our law^. He hated 
strangers ; and his notion of prefect happiness was 
to see us all working round him while he read aloud 
a novel, and then to walk all together on the Cofn- 
mon, or, if it rained, to have a frightfully noisy 
game of hide-and-seek. I have often wondered how 
our mother could ever have endured our noise in 
her little house. My earliest recollections speak of 
the intense happiness of the holidays, beginning' 
with finding him in Papa’s room in the morning ; 
the awe at the idea of his having reached home in 
the dark after we were in bed, and the Saturnalia 
which at once set in; — no lessons; nothing but fun 
and merriment for the whole six w'eeks. In the 
year i8i6 we were at Brighton for the summer holi- 
daj^s, and he read to us Sir Charles Grandison. It 
was always a habit in our family toi read aloud every 
evening. Among the books selected I can recall 
Clarendon, Burnet, Shakespeare, (a great treat when 
my mother took the volume,) Miss Edgeworth, 
Mackenzie’s Lounger and Mirror, and, as a standing 
dish, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh Reviews. 
Poets too, especially Scott and Crabbe, were con- 
stantly chosen. Poetry and novels, except during 
Tom’s holidays, were forbidden in the daytime, 
and stigmatised as ‘drinking drams in the 
morning.’ ” 
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Morning- or evening, Mr. Macaulay disapproved 
of novel-reading ; but, too indulgent to insist on hav- 
ing his o-wn way in any but essential matters, he 
lived to see himself the head of a family in which 
novels were more read, and better remembered, than 
in any household of the United Kingdom. 

' From a marvellously early date in Macaulay’s life 
public affairs divided his thoughts with literature, 
and as he grew to manhood, began more and more 
to divide his aspirations. A boy who was admitted 
to the intimacy of politicians like Zachary Macaulay 
and Wilberforce and Thornton, and was accustomed 
to hear matters of state discussed exclusively from 
a public point of view without any afterthought of 
ambition, or jealousy, or self-seeking, could hardly 
fail to grow up a patriotic and '■disinterested man. 
■“What IS far better and more important than all 
is this, that I believe Macaulay to be incorruptible. 
You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles 
before him 'in vain. He has an honest genuine love 
of his country, and the world would not bribe him 
to neglect her interests.” Thus said Sydney Smith, 
who of all his real friends was the least inclined to 
over-praise him. 

The memory of Thornton and Babington, and 
the other worthies of their day and set, is growing 
dim, and their names already mean little in our ears. 
Part of their work was so thoroughly done that the 
world, as its wont is, has long ago taken the credit 
of that work to itself. But in one shape or another 
honest performance always lives, and the gains that 
accrued from the labours of these men are still on 
the right side of the national ledger. Among the 
most permanent of those gains is their undoubted 
share in the improvement of oui political integrity 
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by direct, and still more by indirect, example. It 
would be ungrateful to forget in how large a measure 
it is due to them that one, whose judgments 
upon the statesmen of many ages and countries 
have been delivered to an audience vast beyond all 
precedent, should have framed his decisions in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of honour and humanity, 
of ardent public spirit and lofty public virtue. 



CHAPTER II 


i8i8 — 1824 

Macaulay goes to the Unneisity — His love lor Tunitv College — 
His coiitemporaiies at Camlnidge — The Union 
Society — Univeisity studies, successes, and failuies — The Mat he-- 
matical Tripos — The Trimly Fellowship — Pii/e Poems — Xo\el- 
reading — A Reading-party — Macaulay takes pupils. 

In October 1S18 Macaulay went into resuience at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Of all his places of sojourn during his joyous 
and shining pilgrimage through the world, Trinity, 
and Trinity alone, had any share with his home in 
Macaulay’s affection and loyally. ‘To the last he re- 
garded it as an ancient Greek, or a medieval Italian, 
felt towards his native city. As long as he had place 
and standing there, he never left it willingly or 
returned to it without delight. The only step in 
his course about the wisdom of which he sometimes 
expressed misgiving was his preference of a London 
to a Cambridge life. The only dignity that in his 
later days he was known to covet \vas' an honorary 
fellowship, which would have allowed him again to 
look through his window upon the college' grass- 
plots and to sleep within sound of the splashing of 
the fountain; again to breakfast on commons, and 
dine beneath the portraits of Newton and Bacon on 
the dais of the hall. From the door of his rooms, 
along the wall of the Chapel, there runs a flagged 
pathway which affords an acceptable relief from the 
pebbles that surround it. Here as a Bachelor 
would walk, book in hand, morning 
after morning throughout the long vacation. Tliat 
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was the spot where in his faihngt years he specially 
loved to renew the feelings of the past ; and some 
there are whoi can never revisit it without the fancy 
that there, if anywhere, his dear shade must linger. 

He was fortunate m his contemporaries. Among 
Ins intimate friends were the two Coleridges — 
Derwent, the son, and Henry' Nelson, who was 
destined to be the son-in-law, of the poet. Then 
there was Praed, fresh from editing the Etonian, as 
a product of collective boyish effort unique in its 
literary excellence and variety; and Charles Austin, 
whose fame would now be more in proportion to 
his extraordinary abilities, had not his unparalleled 
success as an advocate tempted him before his day 
to retire from the toils of a career of whose rewards 
he already had enough. 

'I'lie day and the night together were too short 
for one who was entering on the journey of life 
amidst such a band of travellers. So long as a door 
w'as open, or a light burning, in any of the courts, 
Macaulay was always in the mood for conversation 
and companionship. On such occasions it must have 
been well worth the loss of sleep to hear Macaulay 
playing Austin with sarcasms upon the doctrine of the 
Greatest Happiness, w'hich then had still some gloss 
of novelty ; and urging an interminable debate on 
WMrdsworth’s merits as a poet, m which the 
Coleridges, as in duly bound, were ever ready to 
engage. In this particular field he acquired a skill 
of fence which rendered him the most redoubtable of 
antagonists. Many years afterwards, at the time 
when the Prelude was fresh from the press, he was 
maintaining against the opinion of a large and 
mixed .society that the poem was unreadable. At 
1a«t, overborne by the united indignation of so many 
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of Wordsworth’s admirers, he agreed that the 
question should be referred to the test of personal 
experience; and on inquiry it was discovered that 
the only individual present who had got through the 
Prelude was Macaulay himself. 

In 1820 the Cambridge Union was emerging from 
a period of tribulation and repression. The author- 
ities of the university, who had never been very 
much inclined to cquntenance ihe practice of politi- 
cal discussion among the undergraduates, set tht*ir 
faces against it more than ever at an epoch when 
the temper of the time increased the tendency of 
young men to run into extremes of partisanship. 
At length a compromise was extorted from the- 
reluctant hands of the Vice-Chancellor, and tin*- 
Club was allowed to take into consideration public 
-affairs of a date anterior to the century. It 
required less ingenuity than the leaders of the tbiion 
had at their command to hit upon a methotl <if 
dealing with the present under the guise of the past. 
Resolutions which called upon the meeting to 
declare that the boon of Catholic hhnancipation 
should have been granted in the year 1705, or that 
our Commercial Policy previous to iSoo should have 
been founded on the basis of Free Trade, were 
clearly susceptible of great latitude of treatment. 

Faint recollections still survive of a discussion 
upon the august topic of the character of George the 
Third. “To whom do we owe it,” asked IMacaulay, 
“that while Europe was convulsed with anarchy an<l 
desolated with war, England alone remained tran- 
quil, prosperous, and secure? To whom but the 
Good Old King? Why was it th at, wlu^n 
neighbouring capitals were perishing in the flames, 
our own was illuminated only for triumphs? You 
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may find the cause m the same three words : the 
Good Old King-.” Praed, on the other hand, would 
allow his late monarch neither public merits nor 
private virtues. “A good man ! If he had been a 
plain country gentleman with no wider opportunities 
for mischief, he would at least have bullied his foot- 
men and cheated his steward.” 

Macaulay’s intense enjoyment of all that was stir- 
ring and vivid around him undoubtedly hindered 
him in the race for university honours ; though his 
success was sufficient to inspirit him at the time, and 
to give him abiding pleasure in the retrospect. He 
twice gained the Chancellor’s medal for English 
verse, with poems admirably planned, and contain- 
ing passages of real beauty; and m 1821 he esta- 
blished his classic^ repute by winning a Craven 
University scholarship in company with two men 
who both subsequently became Professors of Greek 
at University College, London. 

He defined a scholar as one who reads Plato with 
his feet on the fender. In the Fellowship exami- 
nation of the year 1824, he obtained the honour which 
in his eyes was the most desirable that Cambridge 
had to give. The delight of the young man at 
finding himself one of the sixty masters of an ancient 
and splendid establishment, the pride with which 
he signed his first order for the college plate, and 
dined for the first time at the high table in his own 
right ; the reflection that these privileges were the 
fruit, not of favour or inheritance, but of personal' 
industry and ability, — ^were matters on which he 
tc)ved to dwell long after the world had loaded him 
with Its most envied prizes. 

In 1818, he writes, to his mother frbm Cambridge : 
'T can scarcely bear to write on Mathematics or 
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Alathematicians. Oh for words to express my 
abomination of that science, if a name sacrecii to the 
useful and embellishing arts may be applied to the 
perception and recollection of certain properties in 
numbers and figures ! Oh that I liad to learn 
astrology, or demonology, or school divinity ! Oh 
that I were to pore over Thomas Aciuincis, c'lnd to 
adjust the relation of Entity with the two Pre- 
dicaments, so tl-tat I were exempted from this 
miserable study! ‘Discipline’ of the mind! vSay 
rather starvation, confinement, torture, annihilation ! 
But it must be. I feel myself becoming a personi- 
fication of Algebra, a living trigonometrical canon, 
'a~walklng table of Logarithms. All my perce;>tions 
of elegance and beauty gone, or_^at least going. By 
the end of the term my brain will be ‘as dry as 
the remainder biscuit after a voyage.’ Oh to change 
Cam for Isis ! But such is my destiny ; and, since 
it is so, be the pursuit contemptible, below contempt 
or disgusting beyond abhorrence, I shall aim .at 
no second place. But three years ! I cannot cnduia* 
the thought. I cannot bear to contemplate whtii 
I must have to undergo. Farewell then Homer tind 
Sophocles and Cicero. 

I'arewcll happy 

WhtB'P joy for ever reigns ^ hhiil, hturors, hail, 

Infernal world * 


How does It proceed? IMilton’s descriptions ha\e 
been driven out of my bead by such elegant 
expressions as the following 


„ , X* 




Tan 


1 2 . 3 . 4 . 5.6 
Ta n Tan b 
1 — Tat^^7 + Tan b 


My classic must be Woodhouse, and 


my amuse- 
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ments summing an infinite series. Farewell, and 
tell Selina and Jane to be thankful that it is not 
a necessary part of female education to get a head- 
ache daily without acquiring one practical truth or 
beautiful image in return. Again, and with 
affectionate love to my Father, farewell wishes your 
most miserable and mathematical son, 

T. B. M.^caulw.” 

Cambridge ; January 5, 1820 

dear Father, — Nothing that gives you dis- 
quietude can give me amusement. Otherwise I 
should have been excessively diverted by the 
dialogue which you have reported with so much 
vivacity; the accusation; the predictions; and the 
elegant agnomen off “the novel-reader” for which I 
am indebted to this incognito. 

Alas ! that I should never have found out how 
accurate an observer was measuring my sentiments, 
numbering the novels which I criticised, and specu- 
lating on the probability of my being plucked, “f 
was familiar with all the novels whose names he had 
ever heard.” If so frightful an accusation did not 
•Stun me at once, I might perhaps hint at the 
possibility that this was to be attributed almost as 
much to the narrowness of his reading on this 
subject as to the extent of mine. There are men 
here who are mere mathematical blocks, who plod on 
their eight hours a day to the honours of the Senate 
House; who leave the groves which witnessed the 
musings of Milton, of Bacon, and of Gray, without 
one liberal idea or elegant image, and carry with 
them into the world minds contracted by unmingled 
altention to one part of science, and memories 
stored only with technicalities. How often have 
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I seen such men go forth into society for people to 
stare at them, and ask each other how it comes 
that beings so stupid in conversation, so uninformed 
on every subject of history, of letters, and of taste, 
could gam such distinction at Cambridge I It is m 
such circles, which, I am happy to say, I hardly 
know but by report, that knowledge of modern 
literature is called no\el-reading : a commodious 
name, invented by ignorance ancl applied by envy’, 
in the same manner as men without learning call a 
scholar a pedant, and men without jirinciple call 
a Christian a Methodist. To' me the attacks of such 
men are valuable as compliments. The man whose 
fiiend tells him that he is knowm to be extensively' 
acquainted with elegant literature may suspect that 
he is flattering him; but he may- feel real and secure 
satisfaction when some Johnian sneers at him for a 
novel-reader.^ 

As to the question whether or not I am w'lsting 
time, I shall leave that for lime to answ'er. 1 
cannot afford to sacrifice a day' every' week in defence 
and explanation as to my' habits of reading. I 
value, most deeply value, that solicitude W'hich arises 
from your affection for me : but let it not debar 
me from justice and candour. Believe me ever, my 
dear Father, 

Your most affectionate .son, 

T. B. M. 

Macaulay liked Cambridge too well to spend 
the long vacation elsewhere except under .strong 
compulsion; but in 1S21, with the terrors of the 

^ My uncle was fond of telling us how he would walk miles 
out of Cambridge in order to meet the^r, ctiach which brought tlin 
last new Waver ley novel. 
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Mathematical Tripos already close at hand, he was 
persuaded into joining- a reading party in Wales 
with a Mr. Bird as tutor. 


Llanrwst : July — , 18:21. 

My dear Mother, — You see I know not how to 
■date my letter. My calendar in this sequestered spot 
is as irregular as Robinson Crusoe’s after he had 
missed one day in his calculation. I have no 
intelligence to send you, unless "U battle between a 
drunken attorney and an impudent publican which 
took place here yesterday may deserve the appella- 
tion, You may perhaps be more interested to hear 
that I sprained my foot, and am just recovering from 
the effects of the accident by means of opodeldoc 
which I bought at»the tinker’s. For all trades and 
professions here lie in a most delightful confusion. 
The druggist sells hats; the shoemaker is the sole 
bookseller, if that dignity may be allowed him on 
the strength of the three Welsh Bibles, and the 
guide to Caernarvon, which adorn his window ; ink 
is sold by the apothecary ; the grocer sells ropes, 
(a commodity which, 1 fear, I shall require before 
my residence here is over,) and tooth-brushes. A 
clothes-brush is a luxury yet unknown to Llanrwst. 
As to books, for want of any other English liter- 
ature, I intend to learn Paradise Lost by heart at 
odd moments. But I must conclude. Write to me 
often, my dear Mother, and all of you at home, 
or you may have to answer for my drowning myself, 
like Gray’s bard, in “Old Conway’s foaming flood,’’ 
which is most conveniently near for so poetical an 
exit. 

Ever most affectionately vours, 

f. B. M. 
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Cambridge . Jul_v 26, 1S22, 

My dear Father, — I have been engag'cd to take 
two pupils for nine nionths of the next year. I am 
to give them an hour a day, each ; and am to receive 
a hundred guineas. It gives me great pleasure to 
be able even in this degree to relieve you from the 
burden of my expenses here. JMy pupils are young, 
one being fifteen and the other thirteen years old, 
but I hear excellent accounts of their prohciencv, and 
I intend to do my- utmost for them. Farewell. 

T. B. :\r. 
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1824 — 1830 

Macaulay is called to the bai — Does not make it a seiious pio- 
fessiun — Speech before the Anti-Slaveiy Society — The Edin- 
burgh Review and the Essay on Milton — Macaulay’s personal 
appearance — His detects and vutues, likings and antipathies — 
Zachary Macaulay’s circumstances — Description of the 

family habits of life in gicat Ormond Street — Macaulay is 
made Commissioner of Bankruptcy — Enters Parliament; 

iM\c\ulav was called to the bar in 1826, and joined 
the Northern circuit. On the evening that he first 
appeared at mess, when the company were retiring 
for the night, he was observed to be carefully picking- 
out the longest candle. An old King’s Counsel, who 
noticed that he had a volume under his arm, remon- 
strated with him on the danger of reading in bed, 
upon which he rejoined with immense rapidity of 
utterance: “I always read in bed at home; and, if 
I am not afraid of committing parricide, and 
matricide, and fratricide, I can hardly be expected 
to pay any special regard to the lives of the bagmen 
c)f Leeds”. And, so saying, he left his hearers 
staring at one another, and marched off to his room, 
little knowing that, before many years were out, 
he would have occasion to .speak much more res- 
jiectfiilly of the Leeds bagmen. 

Under its .social aspect Macaulay heartily enjoyed 
his legal career. But he did not seriously look to 
tlie bar as a profe.ssion, and he got no bu.siness 
worth mention, either in London or on circuit. 

He was bu.sy enough, however, in fields 
better adapted than the law to his talents and’ his 
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temperament. He took a part in a meeting’ of the 
Anti-Slavery Society held on the 25th of June 1S24, 
with the Duke of Gloucester in the chair. Those 
who know what the annual meeting of a well-orga- 
nised and disciplined association is, may imagine the 
whirlwind of cheers which greeted the declaration 
that the hour was at hand when “the peasant of the 
Antilles will no longer crawl in listless and trem- 
bling dejection round a plantation from whose fruits 
he must derive no'’advantage, and a hut whose door 
yields him no protection ; but, when his cheerful 
and voluntary labour is performed, he will return 
with the firm step and erect brow of a Briti.sh citizen 
from the field which is his freeliold to the cottage' 
which is his castle.” 

The Edinburgh Review, wlfich for three anti 
twenty years had shared in and promoted the rising 
fortunes of the Liberal cause, had now attained its 
height — a height unequalled before or since — of 
political, social, and literary power. But already 
the anxious eye of the master seemed to discern 
symptoms of decline. Jeffrey was “growing feverish 
about new writers.” In January 1825 he says in a 
letter to a friend in London : “Can you not lay 
your hands on some clever young man who woukl 
write for us?” Overtures had already been made 
to Macaulay, and that same year his article on 
Milton appeared in the August number. 

The effect on the author’s reputation was in- 
stantaneous. Like Lord Byron, he awoke one 
morning and found himself famous. The ])eauties 
of the work were such as all men could recognise, 
and its very faults pleased. Murray declared that it 
would be worth the copyright 0/ Childe Harold to 
have Macaulay on the staff of the Quarterly. The 
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family breakfast table in Bloomsbury was covered 
with cards of invitation to dinner from every quarter 
of London, and his father groaned in spirit over the 
■conviction that thenceforward the law would be less 
to him than ever. A warm admirer of Robert Hall, 
Macaulay heard with pride how the great preacher, 
then wellnigh worn out with that long disease, his 
life, was discovered lying on the floor, employed in 
learning by aid of grammar and "dictionary enough 
Italian to enable him to verify the parallel between 
Milton and Dante. But the compliment that of all 
■others came most nearly home, — ^the only- com- 
mendation of his literary talent which even in the 
innermost domestic circle he was ever known to re- 
peat, — ^was the sentence with which Jeffrey acknow- 
ledged the receipt of his manuscript: “The more I 
think, the less I can conceive where you picked up 
that style.” 

Macaulay’s outward man was never better de- 
scribed than in two sentences of Praed’s. “There 
•came up a short manly figure, marvellously upright, 
wfith a bad neckcloth, and one hand in his waistcoat 
pocket. Of regular beauty he had little to boast ; 
but in faces where there is an expression of great 
power, or of great good humour, or both, you do 
not regret its absence.” He had a massive head, 
and features of a powerful and rugged cast, but so 
•constantly lit up by every joyful and ennobling emo- 
tion that it mattered little if, when absolutely quies- 
cent, his face was rather homely than handsome. 

Macaulay was utterly destitute of bodily ac- 
complishments, and he viewed his deficiencies with 
supreme indifference. He could neither swim, nor 
row, nor drive, nor skate, nor shoot. He seldom 
crossed a saddle, and never willingly. When in 
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attendance at Windsor as a cabinet minister he was 
informed that a horse was at his disposal. Tf her 
Majesty wishes to see me ride,’ he said, ‘she must 
order out an elephant.’ The only exercise in which 
he can be said to have excelled was that of threading 
crowded streets with his eyes fixed upon a book. 
He might be seen in such thoroughfares as Oxford 
Street, and Cheapside, walking as fast as other 
people walked, amd reading a great deal faster than 
anybody else could read. 

Vehemence, over-confidence, the inability to re- 
cognise that there are two sides to a question or two 
people in a dialogue, are defects which during youtit 
are perhaps inseparable from gifts like those with 
which he was endowed. At ^mbridge he would 
say of himself that, whenever anybody enunciated a 
proposition, all possible answers to it rushed into 
his mind at once; and it was said of him by <jlhers 
that he had no politics except the opposite of those 
held by the person with whom he was talking. To 
that charge, at any rate, he did not long continue 
liable. He left college a staunch and vehement 
Whig, eager to maintain against all comers, and at 
any moment, that none but Whig opinions had a 
leg to stand upon. 

Even as a very young man nine people out of 
ten liked nothing better than to listen to him : which 
was fortunate; because in his early days he had 
scanty respect of persons, either as regarded the 
choice of his topics, or the quantity of his words. 
But with his excellent temper, and entire absence of 
conceit, he soon began to learn consideration for 
others in small things as well as in great. By the 
time he was fairly launched in L*ondon he was agree- 
able in company, as well as forcible and amusing- 
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So loyal and sincere was Macaulay’s nature that 
he was unwilling' to live upon terms of even apparent 
intimacy with people whom he did not like, or could 
not esteem. He loved to place his purse, his influ- 
ence, and his talents at the disposal of a friend ; and 
anyone whom he called by that name he judged with 
indulgence, and trusted with a faith that would en- 
dure almost any strain. 

He reserved his pugnacity for quarrels under- 
taken on public grounds, and fought out with the 
world looking on as umpire. He had no mercy for 
bad writers, and notably for bad poets, unless they 
were in want of money; in which case he became, 
A\ithin his means, the most open-handed of patrons. 
He was too apt to Utidervalue both the heart and the 
head of those who desired to maintain the old system 
of civil and religious exclusion, and who grudged 
political power toi their fellow-countrymen, or at any 
rate to those of their fellow-countrymen whom he 
was himself prepared to enfranchise. Independent, 
frank, and proud almost to a fault, he detested the 
whole race of jobbers and time-servers, parasites and 
.scandtil-mongers, led-captains, led-authors, and led- 
orators. 

When Alacaulay went to college he was justified 
in regarding himself as one who would not have to 
work for his bread. His father believed himself to 
b(‘ already worth a hundred thou.sand pounds. But 
the prosperity of the house of Macaulay and Babing- 
ton was short-lived. The senior member of the firm 
gave his whole heart, and five-sixths of his time, to 
objects unconnected with his business. While wait- 
ing for a fellowship^ Macaulay was glad to make a 
hundred guineas by taking pupils; and, as time 
went on, it became evident that he was to be an 
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eldest son only in the sense that, throughout the 
coming years of difficulty and distress, his brothers 
and sisters would depend mainly upon him for com- 
fort, guidance, and support. He acknowledged the 
.claim cheerfully, lovingly, and, indeed, almost un- 
i consciously. He quietly took up the burden which 
his father was unable to bear ; and, before many 
years had elapsed, the fortunes of all for whose wel- 
fare he considered himself responsible were abun- 
dantly assured. Such was his Jiigh and _ simple 
nature, t hat it may well be doubted whether it ever 
crossed his mind that to live wholly for others was 
a sacrifice at all. 

In 1823 the family settled in 50 Great Ormond 
Street. Here the Macaulays ?emained till 1831. 
“Those were to me,” says Lady Trevelyan, “years 
of intense happiness. There might be money 
troubles, but they did not touch us. Our lives were 
passed after a fashion which would seem indeed 
strange to the present generation. My "father, ever 
more and more engrossed in one object, gradually 
gave up all society; and my mother never could 
endure it. 

“In the morning there was some pretence of work 
and study. In the afternoon your uncle always took 
my sister Margaret and myself a long walk. What 
anecdotes he used to pour out about every street, 
and square, and court, and alley ! There are many 
places I never pass without ‘the tender grace of a 
day that is dead’ coming back to me. Then, after 
dinner, he always walked up and down the drawing- 
room between us chatting till tea time. Our noisy 
mirth, his wretched puns, so many a minute, so 
many an hour ! Then we sang,'' none of us having 
any voices, and he, if possible, least of all : but still 
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the old nursery song’s were set to music, and 
chanted.” ' 

While warmly attached to all his nearest relations, 
Macaulay lived in the closest and most frequent 
companionship with his sisters Hannah and Marga- 
ret, younger than himself by ten and twelve years 
respectively. 

Education in the Macaulay family was not on 
system. Of what are ordinarily Called accomplish- 
ments the daughters had but few, and Hannah 
fewest of any ; but, ever since she could remember 
anything, she had enjoyed the run of a good stan- 
dard library, and had been allowed to read at her own 
time, and according to her own fancy. The feeling 
with which Macaulety’ and his sister regarded books 
differed from that of other people in kind rather than 
in degree. When they were discoursing together 
about a work of history or biography, a bystander 
would have supposed that they had lived in the times- 
of which the author treated, and had a personal ac- 
quaintance with every human being who was men- 
tioned in his pages. The past was to them as the 
present and the fictitious as the actual. On matters 
of the street or of the household they would use the 
very language of Mrs. Elton and Mrs. Bennet, Mr. 
Woodhouse, Mr. Collins, and John Thorpe, and the 
other inimitable actors on Jane Austen’s unpretend- 
ing stage : while they would debate the love affairs 
and the social relations of their own circle in a series 
of quotations from Sir Charles Grandison or Evelina. 

The fun that went on in Great Ormond Street was 
of a jovial, and sometimes uproarious, description. 
Even when the familj^ was by itself, the school-room 
and the drawing-room were full of young people ,' 
and friends and cousins flocked in numbers to a 
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resort where so much merriment was perpetually t)n 
foot. There were seasons during- the sciiool holidays 
when the house overflowed with noise and frolic from 
morning to night ; and Macaulay, who at any period 
of his life could literally spend whole days in play- 
ing with children, was master of the innocent revels. 
Games of hide-and-seek that lasted for hours, with 
shouting and the blowing of horns up and down 
the stairs and through every room, were viiried by 
ballads, which like the Scalds of old, he composed 
during the act of recitation, while the others struck 
in with the chorus. 

His Trinity fellowship brought him in nearly 
three hundred pounds annually, and the Edinburgh 
Review nearly two hundred. Iif Januar}-^ 182S, Lord 
Lyndhurst made him a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
The emo lume nts of the office made up his income 
for the tlir^ or four years during which he held it, 
to about nine hundre d pounds per annum. His means 
were more than sufficient ' for his' wants, but too 
small, and far too precarious, for the furtherance of 
the political aspirations which now were uppermost 
in his mind. “Pubic affairs”, writes Lady d'revelyan, 
“were become intensely interesting to him. Can- 
ning’s accession to power, then his death, the repeal 
of the Test Act, the Emancipation of the Catholics, 
all in their turn filled his heart and soul. He himself 
longed to be taking his part in Parliament, but with 
a very hopeless longing. 

“In February 1830 I was staying at Mr. Wilber- 
force’s at Highwood Hill when I "got a letter from 
your uncle, enclosing one from Lord I^ansdowne, who 
tcdd him that he had been much.struck by the articles 
on Mill, and- that he wished to be the means of first 
introducing their author to public life bv proposing 
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to him to stand for th-e vacant seat at Caine. ^ Lord 
Lansdowne expressly added that it was your uncle’s 
high moral and private character which had deter- 
mined him to make the offer, and that he wished in 
no respect to influence his votes, but to leave him 
quite at liberty to act according to his conscience. I 
remember flying into Mr.Wilberforce’s study, and, 
absolutely speechless, putting the letter into his 
hands. He read it with much emotion, and returned 
it to me saying: ‘Your father has had great 
trials, obloquy, bad health, many anxieties. One 
must feel as if Tom were given him for a recom- 
pense.' He was silent for a moment, and then his 
mobile face lighted up, and he clapped his hand tO' 
his ear, and cried : « ‘Ah ! I hear that shout again. 
Hear! Hear! What a life it was!’ ” 

And so, on the eve of the most momentous con- 
flict that ever was fought out by speech and vote 
within the walls of a senate-house, the young recruit 
went gaily to his post in the ranks of that party 
whose coming fortunes he was prepared loyally to 
follow, and the history of whose past he was 
destined eloquently, and perhaps imperishably, tO' 
record. 



CHAPTER IV 


1830 — 1832 

*His maiden speech — Laffiyette — The new Parliament meets Fhe 
Reform Bill— Political success— London Society— Mr. Thomas 

Flower Ellis — Margaret Macaulay’s Journal — Macaulay as a 
politician — Letters. 

Throughout the last two centuries of our history 
there never was a period when a man conscious of 
power, impatient of public wrongs, and still young 
enough to love a fight for its own sake, could have 
entered Parliament with a fairer prospect of leading 
a life worth living, and doing work that would 
requite the pains, than at the commencement of the 
year 1830. 

On the 5th of April, 1830, Macaulay addressed the 
H'ouse~df“ Commons on the second reading of Mr. 
“Robert ""G'ranPs bill for the Removal of Jewish Dis- 
abilities. 

“The power of which you deprive the Jew con- 
sists in maces, and gold chains, and skins of parch- 
ment with pieces of wax dangling from their edges. 
The power which you leave the Jew is the power of 
principal over clerk, of master over servant, of land- 
lord over tenant. As things now stand a Jew may 
be the richest man in England. He may possess 
the means of raising this party and depressing that ; 
of making East Indian directors; of making mem- 
bers of Parliament. The influence of a Jew may be 
of the first consequence in a war which shakes 
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Europe lo the centre. His power may come into 
play in assisting or thwarting Ahe' greatest plans of 
tlie greatest princes; and yet, with all this confessed, 
acknowledged, undenied, you would have him 
deprived of power ! Does not wealth confer power ? 
How are we to permit all the consequences of that 
wealth but one? I cannot conceive the nature of an 
argument that is to bear out such a position. If we 
were to be called on lo' revert to the day when the 
warehouses of Jews were torn aown and pillaged, 
the theory would be comprehensible. But we have 
lo do with a persecution so delicate that there is no 
abstract rule for its guidance. You tell us that the 
Jews have no legal right to power, and I am bound 
to admit it : but in the same way, three hundred 
3’ears ago they had no legal right to be im England, 
and six hundred years ago they had no^ legal right 
to the teeth in their heads. But, if it is the moral 
right we are to look at, I hold that on every princi- 
ple of moral obligation the Jew has a right to politi- 
cal power.” 

He was on his legs once again, and once only, 
during his first Session ; doing more for future 
success in Parliament by his silence than he could 
have effected by half a dozen brilliant peroratio ns. 
A crisis was rapidly approaching when a man gifted 
with eloquence, who by previous self-restraint had 
convinced the house that he did not speak for 
speaking’s sake, might rise almost in a day to the 
very -summit of influence and reputation. 

I\racaula3% whose re-election for Caine had been 
a thing of course, posted off to Paris at the end of 
August, journeying by Dieppe and Rouen, and 
eagerlv enjoying a first taste of continental travel. 

Macaulay had excellent opportunities for seeing 

9 
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behind the scenes during the closinj^ at'ts cf iho 
great drama tliat was being played out through 
those summer months. The Due de Broglie, ilum 
Prime Minister, treated him A\ilh markcM attention, 
both as an Englishman of distinction, and ;is his 
father’s son. He was much in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and witnessed that slrang** and pathetic 
historical revival when, after an internal of forty 
such years as mankind had ever known befoug the 
aged La Fa3'etle again stood forth, in the I'haracter 
of a disinterested dictator, between the hostile classes 
of his fellow-countyvmen. 

“La Fayette is Commander in Chief of tin* 
National Guard of France. The number of these 
troops in Paris alone is upwards of fort}' thousantl. 
The Government find a musket and btiyont*f : htit 
the uniform, which costs about ten napoleons, the 
soldiers provide themselves. All the shopk('i‘pt*r.s 
are enrolled, and I cannot sufficiently admire thtur 
patriotism. My landlord, Meunce, a man vho, 1 
suppose, has realised a million francs or more, is 
up one night in four with his firelock doing the tiutv 
of a common watchman.” 

On tlie evening of the and of March 1331, .Macau- 
lay made the first of his Reform speeches. When 
he sat down the Speaker sent for him, and told him 
that in all his prolonged experience he had nt'ver 
seen the House in such a stale of excitement. Even 
at this distance of time it is impossible to read aloiul 
the last sentences without an emotion which sug- 
gests to the mind what must have been their effect 
when declaimed b}' one who felt everv word that he 
spoke, in the midst of an assemW}' agitated by hopes 
and apprehensions such as living men have never 
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known, or have long forgotten/ Sir Thomas Denman, 

^ “Have they torgotten how the spirit of, liberty in Iieland, 
tiebairecl Irom its natural outlet, found a vent by forbidden 
passages"^ Have they forgotten how we were forced to indulge 
tile Catholics in all the license of rebels, merely becausei we chose 
ic withhold from them the liberties of subjects Do they wait 

toL associations more formidable than that of tho Corn Exchange, 
for contributions lai'ger than the Rent, for agitators more violent 
than those who, three years ago, divided with the King and the 
Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland’ Do they wait for that last 
and most dreadful paioxysm of popular rage, for that last and 
most cruel test ot military fidelity’ Let them wait, if 

their past experience shall induce them to think that any high 

honour or any exquisite pleasure is to be obtained by a policy 
like this. Let them wait, if this strange and fearful infatuation 
be indeed upon them, that they should not see with then ^yes, 

or hear with their ears, or undei stand with their heart But 
Jet us know our inteiest and our duty better. Tuin w^here we may, 
within, around, the voice of great events is pioclaimmg to us, 
Reform, that you may preserve. Now, therefore, while every- 
thing at home and abroad forebodes rum to those who persist in 

a hopeless struggle against the spirit of the age, now, wdnle tho 

crash of the proudest throne of the Continent is still resounding 

in our ears, now, while the roof of a British palace affords an 

Ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings, now, while 
we see on eveiy side ancient institutions subverted, and gieat 
societies dissolved, now% while the heart of England is still sound, 
now, while old feelings and old associations retain a power and 
.1 chaim which may too soon pass away, now, in this your ac- 
cepted time, now, in this your day of salvation, take counsel, 
not of piejudic<‘, not of party spiiit, not of the ignominious pride 
of a fatal consistency, but of histoiy, of reason, of the ages wdiich 
<u*e past, of the signs of this most portentous time. Pronounce in 
a manner worthy of the expectation with which this great debate 
lias been anticipated, and of the long lemembrance which it will 
leave behind. Renew the youth of the State. .Save pioperty, 
divided against itself Save the multitude, endangeied by its 
own ungovernable passions Save the aristociacy, endangered by 
Us own unpopular powder Save the greatest, the fairest and most 
highly civilised community thati ever existed, from calamities 
which may in a few da^'^s sweep away all the rich heritage of 
so many ages of wisdom and glory The danger is terrible 
The time is short If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
that none of those who concur m rejecting it may ever remember 
their v^otes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis- 
solution of social order ” 
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who rose later on in the discussion, said, with 
universal acceptance, that the orator’s words remain- 
ed ting-ling- m the ears of all w-ho heard them, and 
w'oiild last in their memories as long as they had 
memories to employ^ That sense of proprietorship 
in an effort of genius, which the House of t'ommon', 
is ever ready to entertain, effacetl for a while all 
distinctions of parly. “Portions of the speech”, said 
Sir Robert Peel, “were as beautiful as anything I 
have ever heard or I'eacl. It reminded one of the 
old times.” The names of JL^ox, Burke, .and Cim- 
Jing were during- that evening in everybody’s 
•mouth; and IMacaulay overheard with delight a 
knot of old members illustrating their criticisms by 
recollections of Lord Plunket. He had reason to 
be pleased; for he had been thought worthy of the 
compliment which the judgment of Parliamimt 
reserves for a supreme occasion. 

Among the earliest economical reforms undertaken 
by the new- Government was a .searching revision of 
our Bankruptcy juri.sdiction, in the cour.se of which 
his Commissionership was swept away, w-ilhont leav- 
ing him a penny of compensation. “I votetl for the 
Bankruptcy Court Bill”, he .said in answer to an in- 
quisitive con.stituent. “There w-ere ])oints in that 
Bill of which I did not approve, and I onlv refrain- 
ed from stating those points because an offic(,‘ of my 
owm was jtUstake,” When this source fell dr\- hi‘ 
w^as for a wLile a poor man ; for a member of P;n-lia- 
ment, w-ho had others to think of besides himself, is 
anything but rich on sixty or .seventy pounds a 
quarter as the produce of his pen, and a' college in- 
come w-hich has only a few*- more months to run. At 
a time w-hen his Parliamentary fame stood at its 
highest he w-as reduced to sell the gold medals w-hich 
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he iiad gained at Cambridge ; but he ivas never 
for a moment m debt; nor did he publish a line 
prompted by any lower motive than the inspiration 
of his political faith, or the instinct of his literary 
genius. 

With political distinction came social success, 
more rapid and more substantial, perhaps, than lias 
ever been achieved by one who look so little trouble 
to win or to retain it. Macaulay h^d been well receiv- 
ed in the character of an Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
Ills first great speech in the House of Commons at 
once opened to him all the doors in London that were 
best worth entering. Lady Holland listened toi him 
with ^nwbntecf deference, and scolded him with a 
circumspection that was in itself a compliment. 
Rogers spoke of him with friendliness, and lo him 
with positive affection, and gave him the last proof 
of his esteem and admiration by asking him to' name 
the morning for a breakfast-party. He bore his 
honours quietly, and enjoyed them with the natural 
and heart}' pleasure of a man who has a taste for 
society, but whose ambitions lie elsewhere. 

Before very long his habits and tastes began to 
incline m the direction of domesticity, and even of 
seclusion ; and, indeed, at every period of his life 
he would gladly desert the haunts of “the great,” 
to seek the cheerful and cultu red si mplicity of his 
liome, or the conversation of~ TRat one friend who 
had a share in the familiar confidence w'hich 
Macaulay otherwise reserved for his nearest relatives. 
This was Mr. Thomas Flower Elli s, Reporte r of the 
King’s B-encTn TTRbugh both Fellows of "the" same 
college, they missed each other at the university, 
and it was not until 1827, on the Northern circuit, 
that their acquaintance began. “Macaulay has 
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joined,” writes Mr. Ellis: “an amusing- person; 
somewhat boyish in his manner, but very original.” 
The young barristers had in common an insatiable 
love of the classics : and similarity of character, not 
very perceptible on the surface, .soon brought about 
an intimacy which ripened into an attachment as 
important to the happine.ss of both concerned as 
ever united two men through every stage of life and 
vicissitude of fortupe. Mr. Ellis had marrietl early; 
hut m 1839 he lost his wife, and Zvlacatilay’s helpful 
and heartfelt participation in his great sorrow riveted 
the links of a chain that was already indi.s.soliib!e. 
Mf7 Ellis survived his friend little more than a year ; 
not complaining or lamenting but going about his 
work like a man from whose day the light has 
departed. 

A Journal kept at intervals by iNJargaret Macaulay 
affords a pleasant and faithful picture of her 
brother’s home-life during the years 1831 and 183a. 

“I think I was about \\h<*n I fust l)Ocanie \oi\ hmti oi 

brother, and iiom that time my attoction ioi him has 
oil increasing during a peiiod ot s<*\Ln \(‘ars. I shall n<‘\or foi- 
get my delight and enchantment when I fust lound that he st‘enied 
to like talking to nit^ His mannei was \eiy fi<itteuno to such 
a child, for he always took as muth ])ains to amuse me, ,md to 
inform me on anything I w islied to know, as he tould ha\<‘ tione 
to the greatest poison in the land I h<i\e heaid him <*xpres*^ 
great disgust towmrds those people who, h\ely and agieeahle 
abroad, are a dead w^cight m the family ciicle, I think the re- 
markable clearness ot his style proct^eds in some nieasui e fiom 
the habit of convoising with very young people, to wht>m he has 
a great deal to explain and impait. 

March 3, 1831 — Yestiaday mtirning Hannah an<I 1 w^alked 
part of the w%ay to hi'> chamhiM s wdth Tom, and, as Wf‘ srp<uMtf*d, 
I lemeniber wishing him good luck and success tliat night. He 
went through it most triumphantly, and called down upon himself 
admiration enough to satisfy even his sisf«*r. f hke so much the 
nmnner m w^hich he i(*ceives compliments He does not pt«den<! 
to be indiiferent, but smiles in his kind and animated way, with 
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*l am blue it is \ei'y kind ol: you to say so’, or something of 
that nature. His \oice from cold and o\ er-excitement got quite 
into a scream towards the last part. A joerson told him that he 
h<id not heard such speaking since Fox *You have not lieaul 
such screaming since Fox,’ he said 

March 30, 1831 — Tom has just left me, alter a very mtei'est-* 
ing conversation He spoke ol his extreme idlcnt ss. He said. 
‘I never knew'' such an idle man as I am When I go in to 
Empson or Ellis their tables aie always covered with books and 
papers. I cannot stick at anything for abov^e a day or tw^o. I 

mustered industry enough to teach myself Italian I wish to 

speak Spanish I know I could master the difficulties m a week, 
and read any book in the language at l^c end of a month, bur 
I have not the courage to attempt it If there had not been 
really something in me, idleness would have ruined me ’ 

“I said that I was burpiised at the gieat accui ac> of his in- 
formation, considering how desultory his reading had been ‘My 
accuracy as to facts’, he said, H owe to a cause which mnnv 
men would not confess It is due to my love of castle-building 
The past is in my mmd soon consti'ucted into a romance ’ Ho 
then went on to desci^be the way in which from his childhood 
Ins imagination had been filled by the study of histoiy. ‘With a 
person of my turn,’ he said, ‘the minute touches are of as great 
interest, and peihaps greater, than the most important events. 
Spending so much time as I do in solitude, my mind would have 
lusted by gazing vacantly at the shop windows it is, I am 

no sooner in the streets than I am in Greece, in Rome, in the 
midst of the French Revolution Precision in dates, the clay or 

hour in w’-hich a man was bom or died, becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. A slight fact, a sentence, a woid, are of impoitance in my 
toinance Pepy^s’s Diaiy formed almost inexhaustible food for 
my fancy I seem to know every inch of W^hitehall I go in at 
Hans Holbein’s gate, and come out thiough the matted galleiy 
The conversations wdneh I compose between great people of the 
time are long, and sufficiently animated in the style, if not with 
the merits, of Sir Weaker Scott’s Tlie old parts of London, 
which you are sometimes surpi ised at my knowing so well, 
those old gates and houses down by the nver, have all played then- 
part in my stones ’ He sopke, too, of the manner in which he 
used to wander aboutl Pans, weaving tales of the Revolution, and 
lie thought that he owed his command of language greatly to this 
habit 

“dfav 21, 1881 — Tom was from London at the time my mother’s 
death occuned, and things fell out in such a manner that tin* 
fi si information lie received of it was from the new^spapers He 
came home directly H was in an agony of distress, and gav< 
w'ay at hist to violent biusts of feeling, Dui ing the whole of 
thf' w'eek he was with us all day, and was the greatest comfort 
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to US imaginable. He talked a great deal ot oui s()nu\\, and\ led 
the conversation by degrees to othen* subjects, l^earing the hole 
burden of it himselt, and interesting us without j'arring with the 
predominant feeling ol th(^ time. I ne\er saw him appc<u to 
gi eater advantage — ne\er loved him more dearly. 

January 8, 1832. — I am glad Tom has rt'Viewed old Jolm 
Runyan. Many are reading it who never read it before Yestei- 
day, as he was sitting m the Athenteum, a gentleman called out 
* Waiter, is there a copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress m the hhiaiv 
As might be expected, thci<^ vv'As not ” 

jMany, who reac|ih' admit that iNIaoaulay’s name 
will go down 10 posterity linked with eventful times 
and great deeds, make that admission with reference 
to times not his own, and deeds in which he had no 
part except to commemorate them with his pen. 
To him, as to others, a great reputation of a special 
order brought with it the consequence that the credit 
which he deserved for what he had done well, was 
overshadowed by the renown of what he did be.st. 
The world, which has forgotten that Newton excelled 
as an administrator, and Voltaire as a man of busi- 
ness, remembers somewhat faintly that .Macaulay 
was an eminent orator and, for a time al least, a 
strenuous politician. 'Fhe universal voice of his 
contemporaries, during the first three years of his 
parliamentary career, te.stiiies to the leading pan 
which he played in the Hou.se of Commons, .so long' 
as with all his heart he cared, and with all his might 
he tried, to play it. 

To gain and keep this great position Macauhi}' 
possessed the power, and in early days did not lack 
the will. The prudence, the energy, th(‘ .self- 
reliance, which he displayed in another held, might 
have been successfully directed to the conduct of an 
executive policy, and the management of a popular 
assembly. Macaulay never showed himself dehcient 
in the qualities which enable a man to tru.st his own 
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sense ; to feel responsibility, but not to fear it ; to 
venture where others shrink ; to decide while others 
waver ; with all else that belongs to the vocation of 
a ruler in a free country. But it was not his fate : 
It was not his work ; and the rank which he might 
have claimed among the statesmen of Britain was 
not ill exchanged for the place which he occupies in 
the literature of the world. 


To Hannah Hare Macaulay. 

Lundon : ]Ma> 30, 1831 

Well, my dear, I have been to Holland House. 

In the drawing-room I had a long talk with 
Lady Holland abojat the antiquities of the house, 
and about the purity of the English language, 
wherein she thinks herself a critic. 

She is certainly a woman of considerable talents 
and great literary acquirements. To me she was 
excessively gracious ; yet there is a haughtiness in 
her courtesy which, even after all that I had heard 
of her, surprised me. TJie centurion did not keep 
his soldiers in better order than she keeps her 
guests. It is to one “Go,” and he goeth ; and to 
another “Do this,” and it is done. “Ring the bell, 
Mr. IMacaulay.” “Lay down that screen. Lord 
Russell; you will spoil it.” “Mr. Allen, take a 
candle and show' Mr. Cradock the picture of Buona- 
parte.” Lord Holland is, on the other hand, all 
kindness, simplicity, and vivacity. He talked very 
well both on politics and on literature. He asked 
me in a very friendly manner about my father’s 
health, and beggc-'' remembered to him. 

Ever vours 
T.’ B. M. 
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To Hannah and Margaret Macaulay. 

T^ontlon I linn 7, 1S»U. 

Yesterday I dined at Marshall’s, and was almost 
consoled for not meeting Rammohun Roy by a vert- 
pleasant party. The great sight was the two wits, 
Rogers and Sydney Smith. 

I had a good deal of pleasant conversation with 
Rogers. He was ^telling me of the ('unosity and 
interest which attached to the persons of Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron. When Sir Waler Scott 
dined at a gentleman’s in London some time ago, 
all the servant-maids in the house asked It^ave to 
stand in the passage and see him pass. He was, as 
you may conceive, greatly flattered, .\bout Iword 
Byron, whom he knew well, he told me somt' curious 
anecdotes. When Lord Byron passed through 
Florence, Rogers was there. They had a good deal 
of conversation, and Rogers accompanied him to his 
carriage. The inn had fifty windows in front. .\!1 
the windows were crowded with wonum, mo.stly 
English women, to catch a glance at their favourite 
poet. Among them were some at whosi* houses ht^ 
had often been in England, and with whom 1h> hatl 
lived on friendly terms. He would not notice them, 
or return their salutations. Rogers was the only 
person that he spoke to. 

The worst thing that I know- about T.onl Byron 
is the very unfavourable impression which he made 
on men, who certainly w-ere not inclined to judgi* 
him harshly, and who, as far as T know, were niwwr 
personally ill-used by him. Sharp and Rogers both 
speak of him as an tinpleasan^, affected, splenetic 
person. I have heard hundreds and thou.sands of 
people who never saw him rant about him : but I 
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never heard a single expression of fondness for him 
fall from the lips of any of those who knew him 
well. Yet, even now, after the lapse of five-and- 
twenty years, there are those who cannot talk for 
a quarter of an hour about Charles Fox without 
tears. 

I told Sydney Smith that my meeting him was 
some compensation for missing Rammohun Roy. 
Sydney broke forth : “Compeinsation ! Do you 
mean to insult me ^ .'V beneficed clergyman, an 

orthodox clergyman, a nobleman’s chaplain, to be 
no more than compensation for a Brahmin; and a 
heretic Brahmin too, a fellow who has lost his own 
religion and can’t find another; a vile heterodox 
dog, who, as I am credibly informed, eats beef- 
steaks' in private ! A man who has lost his caste ! 
who ought to have melted lead poured down his 
nostrils, if the good old Vedas were in force as they 
ought to be.” 

These are some Boswelhana of Svdney ; not very 
cferical, you will say, but indescribably amusing to 
the hearers, whatever the readers may think of them. 

Ever vours 

t. B. M. 


To Hannah M. Macaulay. 

London • June 29, 1831. 

My dear Sister, — I find that my article on Byron 
is very popular ; one among a thousand proofs of 
the bad taste of the public. I am to review Croker’s 
edition of Bozzy. It is wretchedly ill done. The 
notes are poorly written, and shamefully inaccurate. 
There is, however, much curious information in it. 
1 intend the book for you, when I have finished 
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my criticism on it. You are, next to m^-self, the 
best read Boswellite that 1 know. 

Ever voiirs 

T.'B. M. 


To Hannah M. M acauhty . 

London : July 25, ltS31. 

My dear Sister, -<--011 Saturday evening I went to 
Holland House. Her l.adyshi]> is all courtesy and 
kindness to me; but her demeanour to some others, 
particularly to poor Allen, is such as it (juite pains 
me to witness. He is really treated like a negro slave. 
“Mr. Allen, go into my drawing-room and bring my 
reticule.” “Kir. Allen, go and see what can be the 
matter that they do not bring up dinner.” “Mr. 
Allen, there is not enough turlle-.soup for you. You 
must take gravy-soup or none.” Yet I can scttrcely 
pity the man. He has an independent income; and", 
if he can stoop to be ordered about like a focUman, I 
cannot .so much blame her for the contenipt with 
which she treats him. 

Perhaps I may write again tomorrow. 

Ever voiirs 
T.'B. M. 



CHAPTER V 


1832— 1834 


The Refonn Bill passcb — Macaulay appointed Commissiuner of 
the Board of Conti (sJl — Contested election at Leeds — Macaulay’s 
hearing as a candidate — Canvassing — Pledges — Margai et 

Macauiay\ marriage — How it affect &d her brother — He is 
leturned for Leeds — Session of 1832— Macaulay’s Spee<h on 
th(^ India Bill — The West Indian question — Macaulay resigns 
office — He gains his point, and resumes his place — Death of 
Wilberforce — Macaulay is appointed Membrr ot the Supreme 
Council of India — Letters to Hannah Macaulay, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Mr. Xapier. 

The old system died hard; but in May 1S32 came 
its final agony. The Reform Bill had passed the 
Commons, but was being delayed by the Upper 
House. Earl Grey resigned, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with a loyalty which certainly did not stand 
in need of such an unlucky proof, came forward to 
meet the storm. But he could not get colleagues to 
assist him in the Cabinet, or supporters to vote 
with him in Parliament, or soldiers tO' fight for him 
in the streets; and it was evident that in a few days 
his position would be such as could only be kept 
by fighting'. 

The revolution had m truth commenced. At a 
meeting of the political unions at Birmingham a 
hundred thousand voices had sung the words : 

<iod is our guide Xo swoi'ds we draw. 

We kindle not war’s battle fires. 

By union, justice, leason, law% 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 

But those very men were now binding themselves 
by a declaration that, unless the Bill passed, they 
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would pay no taxes, nor purchase property dis- 
trained by the tax-gatherer. In thus renouncing^ 
the first obligation of a citizen they <.!id in effect 
draw the sword, and they would htiw been qravens 
if they had left it in the scabbard. Lord .Milton 
did something to enhance the claim of his histone 
house upon the national gratitude by giving practi- 
cal effect to this audacious re.solve ; and, tifter the 
lapse of two centhries, another Great Rebellion, 
more effectual than its predecessor, but so brief and 
bloodless that history does not recognise it as :i 
rebellion at all, was inaugurated by the essentially 
English proceeding of a ciuiet count r} gentleman 
telling the Collector to call again. I'he crisis lastinl 
just a week. The Duke advised '^.he King to recall 
his IMinisters : and his IMajestv, in his turn, hon- 
oured the refractory lords with a most signiticani 
circular letter, respectful in form, but unmist.'ikable 
in tenor. A hundred peers of the Opposition took 
the hint, and contrived to be absent whenever Re- 
form was before the House; and on the 7th of June 
the Bill became an Act, in very much the same 
shape, after such and .so many vici.ssit tides, as it 
wore when Lord John Russell tirst pre.sented it t<» 
Parliament. 

Macaulay, whose eloquence had signalised evtuy 
stage of the conflict, was not left without his reward. 
He was appointed one of the Commi.ssioners, and 
soon afterwards the Secretary, of the Board of Con- 
trol, which, from 1784 onwards, rcpre.sented the 
Crown in its relations to the Ea.st Indian directors. 
His speeches and essays teem with expr(*ssions of 
a far deeper than official interest in India and her 
people; and his minutes remain on record, to prove 
that he did not affect the sentiment for a' literarv or 
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oratorical purpose. The iittitucle of his own mind 
with regard to our Eastern empire is depicted in the 
following passage on Burke, in the essay on 
Warren Hastings : 

“India and its inhabitants were not to him, as 
to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, 
but a real country and a real people. The burning 
sun ; the strange vegetation of the palm and the 
cocoa-tree ; the rice-field and t|ie tank ; the huge 
trees, older than the Mogul Empire, under 
•which the village crowds assemble ; the thatched 
roof of the peasant’s hut, and the rich 
tracery of the mosque, where the imaum prayed with 
his face to Mecca; the drums, the banners and 
gaudy idols ; the devotee swinging in the air ; the 
graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, des- 
cending the steps to the river-side ; the black faces, 
the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect ; the. 
turbans and the flowing robes; the spears and the 
silver maces ; the elephants with their canopies of 
state; the gorgeous palankin of the prince, and the 
close litter of the noble lady — all those things were 
lo him as the objects amidst Avhich his own life had 
been passed — as the objects which lay on the road 
between Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street. All 
India was present to the eye of his mind, from the 
halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at the 
feet of sovereigns, to the wild moor where the gipsy- 
camp was pitched — from the bazaars, humming like 
bee-hives with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to 
the jungle where the lonely courier .shakes his 
bunch of iron rings to scare aw^" the hyaenas. He 
had just as lively an idea of the insurrection at 
Benares as of Loi»d George Gordon’s riots, and of 
the execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of 
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Dr. Dodd. Oppres.sion in Bengal was to him the 
same thing as oppression in the strei-ts of London.” 

2\i Hannah M. Macaulay. 

Loiiikm ■ Scptt 18*i2 

Isly dear Sister, — I am at home again from Leeds, 
where everything is g'oing on as wt‘11 as po.ssible, I, 
and most of my friends, feel _ .sanguine as to the 
lesult. About half my day was spent in speaking, 
and hearing other people speak, in scpieezing and 
being squeezed; in shaking hands with people whom 
I never saw before, and who.se faces and names 1 
forg'et within a minute after being' introduct'd to 
them. The rest w'as passed in ^^^conversation with 
my leading friends, who are very ' honest substantuil 
manufacturer.s. They feed me on rotist beef tind 
Yorkshire pudding"; at night they put mt‘ into capita! 
bedrooms; and the only plague which they give me 
i.s that they are ahvays begg'tng mi* to mention .somo 
food or w’ine for which 1 have a famw, or .some 
article of comfort and convenience whicli I may 
wish them to procure. 

I travelled to town with a family of children who 
ate without intermi.ssion from Market Harboroug'h, 
w'here they got into the coach, to the Peacock at 
Islington, where they got out of it. They bretdt- 
fastecl as if they had fa.sted all the preceding day. 
They dined as if they had never breakfasted. 'I'hey 
ate on the road one large basket of sandwich{‘s, 
another of fruit, and a boiled fowl : besides whiclt 
there w’as not an orange-girl, an old man with cakes, 
or a boy with filberts, who came to the coach-side 
when w^e stopped to change hor.£,es, of whom thiw- 
did not buy something. 
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On Saturday I go to Holland House, and stay 
there till Monday. Her Ladyship wants me to take 
up my quarters almost entirely there ; but I love 
my own chambers and independence, and am neither 
qualified nor inclined to succeed Allen in his post. 

Ever vours 

t. B. ^I. 

The town of Leeds was alive with the agitation 
of a turbulent, but not very dubious, contest. 
Macaulay’s relations with the electors whose votes, 
he was courting are too characteristic to be omitted 
jiltogether from the story of his life. This young 
politician, who depended on office for his bread, and 
on a seat in the House of Commons for office, 
adopted from the first an attitude of high and al- 
most peremptory independence which would have 
sat well on a Prime Minister in his grand 
climacteric- 

London • August 3, 183‘2. 

“My dear Sir, — I am trul> happy to find that the opinion of 
my friend at Leeds on the subject of canvassing agtees with that 
which I ha\e long entei tamed The practice of begging for votes 
is, as it seems to me, absurd, pernicious, and altogether at variance 
with the true principles ot representative go\einment The 
suffrage of an elector ought not to be asked, or to be given as a 
personal favour. It is as much for the interest of constituents) to 
choose well, as it can be tor the interest of a candidate to be 
chosen To requ<*st an honest man to vote according^ to his 
conscience is superfluous To request him to vtite against his 
ccmscience is an insult The practice of canvassing is quite leason- 
able under a system in which men aie sent to Parliament to ser\«^ 
themselves. It is the height of absuidity under a system under 
which men aie sent to Parliament to serve the public While \ve 
had only a mock representation, it was natural enough that this 
practice should be earned to a gresat extent I trust it will soon 
(>ensh with the abuses fiom which it sprung T trust that the 
gieat and intelligent body ot people who have obtained the elec- 
tiv<‘ franchise will see thaA seats m the House of Commons ought 
not to be giv'en, like rooms in an almshouse, to urgency of solicita- 
tion , and that a man who sui renders Ills vote to cai esses and' 
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sujjpilcations foigets his duty as much <is it Iir stjkl it ioi a 
bank-note I hope to see the day whcMi an hhiglishman w il! think 
It as great an atlront to be courted anti lawned upon in his capa- 
city ot elector as in his capacity, ot jui^man. He would !>e shock- 
ed at the thought of finding an unjust veidict because the plaintiU 
oi the delendant had been \ery cml and piessmg, and, d hi* 
would reflect, he would, I think, be equally shocked at the 
thought of voting lor a CiUidicIate fur whose public charactf*r he* 
felt no esteem, merely because that candidate had called upon him, 
and begged \ery hai'd, and had shaken his hand \<ay warmly. My 
conduct IS before the clectois of heeds. My opinions shall on all 
occasions be stated to them \\ith pniect Irankness. H thi} 
approve that conduct, ^1 the} concur m those opinions, tht'y ought, 
not lor my sake, but for their own, to ciioost* me as then 
member To be so chosen, I should mdetni considei as a high and 
imviable honour, but I should think it no honour to l>e letuined 
to Parliament by persons who, thinking me' destitute t)t tfie reciui- 
site qualifications, had yet been wa ought upon h\ caj\»Ier\ ;tnd 
iiiiportunity to poll lor me in despite ol their ht tter judgment. 

“I wish to add a few words touching a question wdiich has 
Jately been much canvassed ; I mean tlip question of pledges. In 
this letter, and m exevy letter which I have wnU<‘n to m> fii<‘nds 
at Leeds, I have plainly declaied m\ optnton<;. But I think it, 
at this conjuncture, my dutv to dcclaie that I will give no pledf*cs* 
I will not bind m3 self to make 01 to suppoi t any particular 
motion I will state as shoitly as I can soiw ol thf retisons 
which have induced me to loim this determination, 'fhe great 
beauty of the n*picsentative system is, that it unites the ad\ an- 
tages ol popular control with the advantages at ising fiom a divi- 
sion of labour Just as a physician understands meduine hett<T* than 
an 01 binary man, just as a shoemaker makes shoes bettei than an 
ordinal y man, so a peison whose life is passed in tiansacting athurs 
■of State becomes a bottei statesman than an ordinary man. In poli- 
tics, as w-ell as every other department of life, the public ought to 
have the means of checking those wdin si'rve it. If a man limK 
that he derives no benefit ftom the prescription of his physician, h*‘ 
■calls in another- If his shoes do not fit him, he changes his shoe- 
maker. But when he has called in a physician of whom he 
hears a good report, and whose general practice ho believes to 
be judicious, it would be absuid in him to lie down that physician 
to order particular pills and particular diaughts. While he i on- 
tjnues to be the customer of a shoemaker, it would hi^ absurd in 
him to sit by and mete every motion of that shoemaker’s hand. 
And in the same manner, it would, I think, be absurd in him to 
require positive pledges, and to exact daily and hourly obedience, 
ftom his representative- My opinion is,^that electors ought at first 
to choose cautiously; then to confide liberally; and, when the term 
for which they have selected their member has expired, to review 
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his conduct equitabh, and to pionounce on the whole taken to- 
gether. 

“■‘It the people ol Leeds think propei to repose in me that 
confidence.^ which is necessary to the proper discharge of the 
duties oi a lepiesentatue, I hope that I shall not abuse it. If 
it be their pleasure to fetter then* membei s b} positive promises, 
it IS in their power to do so. I can only saj that on such teims 
I cannot conscientiously serve them 

“I hope, and feel assured, that the sincerity with which I 
make this explicit declaiation, will, if it depiive me of the votes 
o! m\ in(*nds at Leeds, secure to me what I value far more 
highh, their esteem 

^'Behtwe ni'** e\er, iw dear Sir, 

“Your most faithful Servant, 

“T B M\caulay/^ 

This frank announcement, taken by many as a 
slight, and by some as a downright challenge, pro- 
duced remonstrances which, after the interval of a 
week, were answered by Macaula}’- in a second letter : 

“Nothing IS easier than for a candidate to avoid unpopular topics 
as long as possible, and, when they aie forced on him, to take 
lefuge in evasive and unmeaning phrases Nothing 19 easier than 
lor him to give extravagant pi onuses while an rdeclion is depend- 
ing, and to forget them as soon ns the leturn is made, I will 
t<'»ke no such course I do not wash to obtain a single vote on 
false pretences. Under the old system I have never been the 
flatterer of the great. Under the new system I will not be the 
flatterer of the people The truth, or what appears to me to be 
such, may sometimes be distasteful to those whose good opinion I 
most value. I shall nevertheless always abide by it, and trust to 
their good sense, to their second thoughts, to the force of reason, 
and the progress of time. If, after all, their decision should be 
untavourable to me, I shall submit to that decision with fortitude 
and good humour It is not necossaiy to my happiness that 1 
should sit in Parliament , but it is necessary to my happiness 
that I should possess, in Parliament or out of Parliament, the 
consciousness of having done what is right.” 

Wliile Macaulay was stern in his refusal to gratify 
his electors with the customary Mandisbments, he 
gave them plenty of excellent political instruction. 
There is no' better sample of ]Macaulay'’s__extempore 
speaking tlian the first words which he addresseTTo 
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'his committee at Leeds after ihe Reform Bill had 
received the Rot'al assent. *I tind it difficult to 
express ray gratification at seeing such an assembly 
convened at such a time. All the history of our 
■own country, all the history of other countries, fur- 
nishes nothing parallel to it. Look at the great 
events m our own former history, and in everyone 
of them, which, for importance, we can venture 
to comjDare witl> the Reform Bill, we shall finti 
something to disgrace and tarnish the achievi'menl . 
It was by the assistance of French arms and of 
Roman bulls that King John was harassed into 
giving the Great Charter. In the times of Charles 
L, how much injustice, how much crime, ho\\ much 
bloodshed and misery, did it, cost tO' assert the 
liberties of England! But in this event, great and 
important as it is in substance, I confess I think u 
still more important from the manner in which it lias 
been achieved. Other countries luive obtained tk*!iver- 
ances equally signal and complete, but in no country 
has that deliverance been obtained with such per- 
fect peace; so entirely within the bounds of the 
Constitution; with all the forms of law observinl ; 
the government of the country proceeding in its 
regular course; every man going forth unto his 
labour until the evening. France boasts of her 
three days of Jul}^, when her people rose, when 
barricades fenced the streets, and the entire popu- 
lation of the capital in arms successfully vindicated 
their liberties. They boast, and ju.stry, of those 
three days of July; but I wfill boast of our ten days 
of jVIay. We, too, fought a battle, but it was with 
moral arms. We, too, placed an impassable barrier 
between ourselves eind militaiy tyrannv ; but we 
fenced ourselves only with mo'ral barricades. Not 
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one crime committed, not one acre confiscated, not 
one life lost, not one instance of outrage or attack 
on the authorities or the laws. Our victory has 
not left a single family in mourning. Not a tear, 
not a drop of blood, has sullied the pacific and 
blameless triumph of a great people.” 

.\bout the same time, an event occurred which 
touched him more nearly than could any possible 
turn of fortune in the world of politics. His sister 
iMargaret became engaged to Mr. Edward Cropper, 
of r.iverpool, and was soon after married. 

Macaulay’s was essentially a virile intellect. He 
wrote, he thought, he spoke, he acted, like a man. 
The public regarded him as an impersonation of 
vigour, vivacity, apd self-reliance ; but his own 
famil}’', together with one, and probably only one, 
•of his friends, knew that his affections were only 
too tender, and his sensibilities only too acute. 

He writes to Hannah from Leeds on December 
1 2th 1832 : ‘T am sitting in the midst of two hundred 
friends, all mad with exultation and party spirit, 
all glorying over the Tories, and thinking me the 
happiest man in the world. And it is all that I can 
do to hide my tears, and to command my voice, 
when it is necessary for me to reply to their con- 
gratulations. Dearest, dearest sister, you alone are 
now left to me. Whom have I on earth but thee?” 

On the 29th of January, 1833, commenced the 
first Session of the Reformed Parliament. He 
seldom addressed the House. His abstinence from 
the pa.ssing topics of Parliamentary controversy 
obtained for him a friendly, as well as an attentive, 
hearing from both sides of the House whenever he 
spoke on his own .subjects; and did much to smooth 
the progre.ss of those immen.se and .salutary reforms 
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with which the Cabinet had resolved to aecompany 
the renewal of the India Company’s Charter. The 
Company was relieved of its commercial attributes, 
and became a corporation charged with the function 
of ruling Hmdoostan. Slavery was abohslied; and 
it wsis ordained that no native of the British terri- 
tories in the East should “b}' reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or emplov- 
menl.” IMr. Charles Grant, President of the 
Board of Control, said of Macaulay’s speech : “Ir 
exhibited all that is noble in oratorv ; all that is 
sublime, I had almost said, in poetry; all that is 
truly great, exalted, and virtuous in human nature.” 
Another M. P. said to Macaulay : “Sir, having 
heard that speech may console the young peoph>- 
for never having' heard Burke.” 


To Hannah M. Macaulay . 

Smoking-Rt)om oi thf Ilousr of C'ttmnions : 

Jun<* (>, 1833 

My Darling, — I have some gossip for you about 
the '^Edinburgh Review. Napii ui. is in London, and 
has called on me several times. Lie has been with 
the publishers, wdio tell him that the salt* is falling 
off ; and in many private parties, where he hears sad 
complaints. The universal cry is that the long dull 
articles are the ruin of the Review'. a\s to myself, 
he as-sures me that my articles are the only thing.s 
which keep the wrork up at all. Longman and his 
partners correspond wuth about five hundred book- 
sellers in different parts of the kingdom. .Ml thesis 
booksellers, I find, tell them that the Review sells, 
or does not sell, according as there are, or are not. 
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articles by Mr. Alacaulay. So, you see, I, 
like iNIr. Darcy, shall not care how proud I am. At 
all events, I cannot but be pleased to learn that, if 
I should be forced to depend on my pen for subsis- 
tence, I can command what price I choose. 

T. B. M. 


[Ill the eminent Bill for the abolition oi sla\ery in the 
West Indies, it was piovided that the erq^ncipated slaves would 
be registeied as apprenticed labourers and would be ^'subject to 
the restriction of labouring, for a time to be fixed by Parlia- 
ment, lot then piesent owners ” Macaulay was anxious fo 
iibohsh, or to reduce, the period of twelve yesLis which was 
pioposed lor the <ipprenticcship , and the fnmness of his principles 
was put to a severe lest He was paying oft his father’s debts, 
and was the main hope and reliance ol his l)rothcis and sisteis, 
and he was not in a huny to act the nitiityr ] 

iMacaulay’s colleag'ues, who, without knowing’ his 
whole story, knew enough to be aware that he could 
ill afford to give up office, were earnest in their 
remonstrances ; but he answered shortly, and almost 
roughly : “I cannot go counter to my father. He has 
devoted his whole life to the question, and I cannot 
grieve him by giving way when he wishes me to 
■stand firm.” During the crisis of the West India 
Bill, Zachary Macaulay and his son were in con- 
stant correspondence. There is something touching 
in the picture which these letters present of the older 
man, (whose years coming to a close in poverty 
which was the consequence of his having always 
lived too much for others), discussing quietly and 
gravely how, and when, the younger was to take 
a. step that in the opinion of them both would be 
fatal to his career : and this with so little conscious- 
ness that there was anything heroic in the course 
which they were pursuing, that it appears never to 
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have occurred to either of them that any other line 
of conduct could possibly be adoptei.!. 

On the iith of July 1833, he writes to his sister: 
“The Slavery Bill is miserably bad. I am fullv 
resolved not to be dragged through the mire, but 
to oppose, by speaking and voting, the clau.ses vhich 
I think objectionable. 1 liave told I.ord -Xlthorp 
this, and hcive again tendered my resignation. He 
hinted that he thought that the Government would 
leave me at liberty to take my own line, but that he 
must consult his colleagues. I told him that I asked 
for no favour; that I knew what inconvenience 
would result if official men w'ere allowed to di.ssent 
from Ministerial measures, and yet to keep their 
places; and that I should not think mvself in the 
smallest degree ill-used if the Cabinet /iccepted mv 
resignation. This is the present postun* (if 
affairs.” 

A few days later. Government announced that the 
tcrm of apprenticeship would be reduced from twelve 
years to seven. 

“The papers,” Macaulay writes to his father, “will 
have told you all that has happened, as far as it is 
known to the public. The secret historv you will 
have heard from Buxton. As to myself. Lord 
Althorp told me yesterday night that the C'abintn 
had determined not to accept mv resignation. I 
have therefore the singular good' luck \ if ha\ing 
saved both my honour and my place, and of having 
given no just ground of ofl'ence either to the 
Abolitionists or to my party-friends. 1 have more 
reason than ever to sav tliat honesty is (he best 
policy.” 

This letter is dated the 27th df July. On that dav 
week, Wilberforce was carried to his gra\-e in 
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Westminster Vbbey- He died with the promised 
land full in view. Before the end of August 
Parliament abolished slavery, and the last touch was 
put to the work that had consumed so many pure and 
noble lives. In a letter of congratulation to Zachary 
Macaulay, ^Ir. Buxton says : “Surely you have 
reason to rejoice. ]My sober and deliberate opinion 
is that you have done more towards this consum- 
mation than any other man. Fqr myself I take 
pleasure in acknowledging that you have been my 
tutor all the way through, and that I could have 
done nothing without you.” Such was the spirit 
of these men, who, while the struggle lasted, were 
prodigal of health and ease; but who, in the day of 
triumph, disclaimed each for himself, even that 
part of the merit which their religion allowed them 
to ascribe to human effort and self-sacrifice. 

The next letter introduces the mention of what 
proved to be the most important circumstance in 
Macaulay’s life. 

To Hannah 3/. Macaulay. 

London . August 17, 1833. 

My dear Sister, — I am about to write to you on 
a subject which to you and IMargaret will be one 
ot the most agitating interest; and which, on that 
account chiefl}^, is so to me. 

By the new India Bill it is provided that one of 
the members of the Supreme Council, which is to 
govern our Eastern Empire, is to be chosen from 
among persons who are not servants of the Com- 
pany. It is probabb, indeed nearly certain, that 
the situation will be offered to me. 
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The advantages are verv great . It is a post of 
the highest dignity and consideration. Tlu* .salain- 
is ten thousand pounds a year. I am assured b\- 
persons who know Calcutta intimately, and who 
have themselves mixed in the highest circles and 
held the highest offices at that Presidenc}', that I 
may live m splendour there for five thousand a year, 
and may save the rest of the salary with the accruing 
interest’ I may t-herefore hope to return to England 
at only thirb-iune, in the full vigour of IdV, with 
a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. larger 

fortune I never desired. 

I am not fond of monev, or anxious about it. 
But, though every day makes me le.ss anti less eager 
for wealth, every day shows, me mon^ and more 
strongly how necessary a competence is to a man 
who desires to be eitlier great or useful. .Vt present 
the plain fact is that I can continue to he a public 
man only while I can continue in office. If I left 
my place in the Government, I mu.st leave my .seat 
in Parliament loo. For I must live : I can live only 
by my pen : and it is absolutely impossible for any 
man to write enough to procure him a decent subsis- 
tence, and at the same lime to take an active part 
in politics. Now, in order to live like a gentleman, 
it would be necessarr^ for me to write, not as I have 
done hitherto, but regularly, and even daily. I have 
never made more than two hundred a ta^ar bv my 
pen. I could not .support myself in comfort on kess 
than five hundred: and I shall in all probability 
have many others to support. The prospects of ouV 
family are, if possible, darker than ever. 

In the meantime my political outlook is very 
gloomy. A ^schism in the Mihistry is approaching. 
By accepti ng tlVe'post which is likely to be offered 
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to me, I withdraw myself for a short time from 
the contests of faction here. When I return, I shall 
find things settled, parties formed into new 
combinations, and new questions under discussion.,, 
I shall then be able, without the scandal of a violent 
separation, and without exposing myself to the 
charge of inconsistency, to take my own line. In 
the meantime I shall save my family from distress ; 
and shall return with a competence honestly earned, 
as rich as if I were Duke of Northumberland or 
iMarquess of Westminster, and able to act on all 
public questions without even a temptation to 
deviate from the strict line of duty. While in India, 
I .shall have to discharge duties not painfully 
laborious, and of the highest and most honourable 
kind. I shall have whatever that country affords 
of comfort or splendour; nor will my absence be 
.so long that my friends, or the public here, will be 
likely to lose sight of me. 

Whether the period of my exile shall be one of 
comfort, — and, after the first shock, even of happi- 
ness, — depends on you. If, as I expect, this offer 
.shall be made to me, will jmu go with me? 1 know 
what a sacrifice I ask of you. I know how many 
dear and precious ties you must, for a time, sunder. 
I know that the splendour of the Indian Court, and 
the gaieties of that brilliant society of which you 
would be one of the leading personages, have no 
temptation for you. I can bribe you only by telling 
you that, if you will go with me, I will love you 
better than I love you now, if I can. 

And now think calmly over what I have written. 
I would not have written on the subject even to 
you, till the matter was quite settled, if I had not 
thought that you ought to have full time to make 
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up your mind. If you feel an insurmountable 
aversion to India, I will do all in my pover to 
make your residence in England comfortable during 
my absence, and to enable you to confer instead of 
receiving benefits. But if my dear sister would con- 
sent to give me, at this great crisis of my life, that 
proof, that painful and arduous proof, of her afl'ec- 
tion, which I beg of her, 1 think that sin* will not 
repent of it. fshe shall not, if the unbounded 
confidence and attachment of one ft> whom she is 
dearer than life can compensate her for a few yt‘ars’ 
absence from much that she lov<‘s. 

Farewell, my dear si.ster. You cannot tell how' 
impatientlv I shall wait for vour answer. 

T. B. .M. 

This letter, written under llu* influence of d(*ep 
and varied emotions, was read with fei'lings of 
painful agitation and surprise. India was not then 
the familiar name that it has become to us. .\ girl 
who had seen no country more foreign than Wales, 
and crossed no w'ater broader and mort' tempestuous 
than the IMersey, looked forward to a vo_\ age which 
(as she subsequently learned by melancholy exixwi- 
ence,) might extend over six weary months, with an 
anxiety that can hardly be imagined by us. sepa- 
ration from beloved relations under such condi- 
tions w^as ii separation indeed: and, if Alacaulav and 
his sister could have foreseen how much of what 
they left at their departure they would fail to find on 
their return, it is a question whether any earthly 
consideration could have induced them to quit then- 
native shore. But Hannah’s sense of duty was too 
strong for these doubts and tfemors ; and’ happily, 
(for on the whole her resolution w-as a fortunate 
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one,) she resolved to accompan}’ her brother in an 
expatriation which he never would have faced with- 
out her. 

On October 14th, lie writes to Hannah : — 

“ily father is at me again to provide for P — 
What on earth have I to do with P — ? The rela- 
tionship is one which none but Scotchmen would 
recognise. The lad is such a fool that he would 
utterly disgrace my recommendation. But what 
strange folh' this is which meets me in ever\' 
quarter ; people wanting posts in the army, the navy, 
the public offices, cvnd saying that, if they cannot find 
such posts, they must starve! How do all the rest 
of mankind live ? If I had not happened to be 
engaged in politics, and if my father had not been 
connected, by very extraordinary circumstances, 
with public men, we should never have dreamed 
of having places. Why cannot P — be apprenticed 
to some hatter or tailor^ He may do well in such 
a busine.ss ; he will do detestably ill as a clerk in 
ni}' office. He may come to make good coats : he 
will ne\'er, T am sure, write good despatclies. There 
is nothing truer than Poor Richard’s saw : ‘We are 
taxed twice as heavily by our pride as by the state.’ 
The curse of England is the obstinate determination 
of the middle clas.ses to make their sons what they 
('all gentlemen. So we are oi^errun by clergymen 
without livings; lawyers tvithout briefs; physicians 
without patients; authors without readers; clerks 
soliciting employment, who might have thriven, and 
been above the w’orld, as bakers, w^atchmakers, or 
innkeepers. The next time my father speaks to me 
about P — , I will offer to subscribe twenty guineas 
tovcards making a psustry-cook of him. He had a 
sweet tooth when he was a child. 
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‘T am very ([Uiet; rise al sewn or half-past; read 
Spanish till "ten; breakfast; walk to my office; stay 
there till four; take a long walk; dine towards seven ; 
and am in bed before eleven. I am going through 
Don Quixote again, and admire it more tlian ever. 
It is certainly the best novel in the world, beyond 
all comparison.” 

Lontlun XtnFiiilMM — , 1833 

Dear Hannah, — Things stand as they stood; 
•except that the report of my appointment is every 
•day spreading more widely ; and that I am beset by 
advertising dealers begging leave to make up a 
hundred cotton shirts for me, and fifty muslin gowns 
for you, and by clerks out of pkice iiegging to be 
ra}' secretaries. I am not in \ery high spirits to-day, 
as' I have just received a letter from poor Ellis, to 
whom 1 had not communicated my intentions till 
yesterdat^. He writes so affectionately and so plain- 
tively that he quite cuts me to the heart. I'here are 
few'' indeed from whom I shall ptirt with so much 
pain ; and he, poor fellow, saj's that, next to his 
Avife, I am the person for whom he feels the most 
thorough attachment, and in wliom he places tht‘ 
most unlimited confident* 

T. B. M. 

London ■ Dccombi'i- 5, 1833. 

Dear T.ord Lansdowne, — I delayed returning an 
-answer to your kind letter till this "day, in order that 
I might be able to send you definite intelligence. 
Yesterday evening the Directors appointed me to a 
seat in the Council of India. The votes were nine- 
teen for me, and three againfft me. 

I feel that the sacrifice which I am about to make 
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is great. But the motives which urge me to make 
it are quite irresistible. Every day that I live I 
become less and less desirous of great wealth. But 
every day makes me more sensible of the importance 
of a competence. Without a competence it is not 
very easy for a public man to be honest : it is almost 
impossible for him to be thought so. I am so 
situated that I can subsist only in two ways : bw 
being in office, and by m\' pen. H'ltherto, literature 
has been mereh’ my relaxation, — the amusement of 
perhaps a month in the year. I have never con- 
sidered It as the means of support. I have chosen 
my own topics, taken my own time, and dictated my 
own terms. The thought of becoming a bookseller’s 
hack ; of writing to ’relieve, ^ not the fulness of the 
mind, but the emptiness of the pocket of spurring a 
Jaded fancy to reluctant exertion ; of filling sheets 
with trash merely tliat the sheets may be filled ; of 
bearing from publishers and editors what Dryden 
bore from Tonson, and what, to m}' owm knowledge, 
Mackintosh bore from Lardner, is horrible to me. 
Yet thus it must be, if I should quit office. Yet to 
hold office merely for the sake of emollient would 
be more horrible still. 

If this were all, I should feel that, for the sake 
of my own happiness and of my public utility, a 
few’ years would be well spent in obtaining an 
independence. But this is not all. I am not alone 
in the world. A family wLich I love most fondly 
IS dependent on me. Unless I would see my father 
left in his old age to the charity of less near relations ; 
my youngest brother unable to obtain a good profes- 
sional education ; m}’ sisters, wdio are more to me 
than any sisters ever were to a brother, forced to 
turn governesses or humble companions, — I must do- 
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something, I must make some effort. An oppor- 
tunity has offered itself. It is in my power to make 
the fast days ot my father comfortable, to educate 
my brother, to provide for my sisters, to procure 
<a comp etence for myself. I may hope, hy the time 
i am thTrtylnine or forty, to return to It ng land with 
•a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. To me that 
would be affluence. I never wished for more. 

Then, too, the- years of my absence, though lost, 
,as far as English politics are concerned, will not, 
I hope, be wholly lost, as respects either my own 
mind or the happiness of my fellow-creatures. 1 
‘Can scarcely conceive a nobler field than that which 
our Indian Empire now" presents to a statesman. 
While some of my partial friends are blaming me 
for stooping to accept a share in the government 
of that Empire, I am afraid that I am aspiring too 
high for my qualifications. I sometimes feel, 1 most 
unaffectedh" declare, depressed and appalled by the 
immense responsibility which I havt‘ undertaken. 
You are one of the very few public men of our tim(‘ 
who have bestowed on Indian affairs the attention 
which they deserve; and you will therefore, I am 
sure, fully enter into my feelings. 

And now", dear Lorcl Lansdowne, let mt* thank 
you most w'armh' for the kind feeling which has 
‘dictated your letter. That letter is, indeed, but a 
very small part of what I ought to tluink you for. 
That at an earh' age I havt' gained some credit in 
public life; that I have done some little service to 
more than one good cause; that I now have it in my 
pow’er to repair the ruined fortunes of my ftimily, 
and to save those w'ho are dearest to me from the 
misery and humiliation of dependence; that I am 
almost certain, if I live, of obtaining a competence 
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by honourable means before I am past the full 
vig-our of manhood, — ^all this I owe to your kind- 
ness. I will say no more. I will only entreat you 
to believe that neither now, nor on any former 
occasion, have I ever said one thousandth part of 
what I feel. 

Believe me, ever, 

Yours most faithfully and affectionately 

T. B. Macaulay. 

To Macvey Napier, Esq. 

London : December 5^ 1833. 

Dear Napier, — You are probably not unprepared 
for what I am about to tell you. ^Yesterday even- 
ing the Directors of ihe East India Company elected 
■fhe one of the mernbej[;s„.of. the .Supreme Council. 
TTmllUtherefore, be necessary that in a few weeks, — 
ten weeks, at furthest, -r-I should leave this country 
for a few years. 

It would be mere affectation in me to pretend 
not to know that my support is of some importance 
to the Edi^iburgh Review. In the situation in which 
I shall now be placed, a connection with the Review 
will be of some importance to me. I know well 
how dangerous it is for a public man wholly to 
withdraw himself from the public eye. During an 
absence of six years, I run some risk of losing most 
of the distinction, literary and political, which I 
have acquired. As a means of keeping myself in 
the recollection of my countrymen during my sojourn 
abroad the Review will be invaluable to me : nor do 
1 foresee that there will be the slightest difficulty 
in my continuing to write for you at least as much 
as ever. I have thought over my late articles, and 
I really can scarcely call to mind a single sentence 
3 
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in any one of them which might not have been 
written at Calcutta as easily as in London. Perhaps 
in India I might not have the means of detecting 
two or three of the false dates in Croker’s Boswell. 
But that would have been all. Very little, if any, 
of the effect of my most popular articles is produced 
either by minute research into rare books, or by 
allusions to mere topics of the day. 

I think therefore that we might easily establish 
a commerce mutually beneficial. I shall wish to 
be supplied with all the good books which come 
out in this part of the world. Indeed, many books 
which in themselves are of little value, and which, 
if I were in England, I should not think it worth 
while to read, will be interesting to me in India; 
ljust as the commonest _dau bs, and the rude.st 
'vessels, at Pompeii attract the minute attention of 
people who would not move their eyes to see a 
modern signpost, or a modern kettle., _ Distance of 
place, .like distance of time, makes trifles valuable. 

What I propose, then, is that you should pay 
me for the articles which I may send you from 
India, not in money, but in books. As to the 
amount I make no stipulations,. You know that 
I have never haggled about such matters. .-Xs to 
the choice of books, the mode of transmission, and 
other matters, we shall have ample time to discuss 
them before my departure. Let me know w’h ether 
you are willing to make an arrangement on this 
basis. 

I have not forgotten Chatham in the midst of 
'my avocat ions- I hope to .send you an artich* on 
him early next week. 

Evet vours sincerely 

' T. B. Mtru'LW. 
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To Hannah M. Macaulay. 

London • December 21, 1833 

My dear Sister, — Yesterday I dined at Bodding- 
lon’s. We had a very agreeable party : Duncan- 
non, Charles Grant, Sharp, Chantrey the sculptor, 
Bobus Smith, and James Mill. Mill and I were 
extremely friendly, and I found him a very pleas- 
ant companion, and a man of more general inform- 
ation than I had imagined. 

Bobus was very amusing. He is a great 
authority on Indian matters. He was during 
several years Advocate-General in Bengal, and 
made all his large fortune there. I asked him 
about the climate. Nothing, he said, could be 
pleasanter, except in August and September. He 
never ate or drank so much in his life. Indeed, 
his looks do credit to Bengal ; for a healthier man 
of his age I never saw. We talked about expenses. 
“I cannot conceive,” he said, “how anybody at 
Calcutta can live on less than 3,000/. a year, or can 
contrive to spend more than 4,000/.” We talked 
of the insects and snakes, and he said a thing which 
reminded me of his brother Sydney : “Always, 
Sir, manage to have at your table some fleshy, 
blooming, young writer or cadet, just come out; 
that the mosquitoes may stick to him, and leave 
the rest of the company alone.” 

T. B. M. 


To Hannah M. Macaulay . 

London : January 2, 1834. 

My dear Sister, — I had a most extraordinary 
scene with Lady Holland. If she had been as 
young and handsome as she was thirty years ago, 
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she would have turned my head. She was quite 
hysterical about my going-; paid me such compli- 
ments as I cannot repeat : cried ; raved ; called me 
dear, dear Macaulay. “You are sacrificed to your 
family. I see it all. You are too good to them. 
They are always making a tool of you ; last Session 
about the slaves; and now sending you to India!” 
I always do my Ibest to keep my temper with Lady 
Holland for three , reasons : because she is a woman ; 
because she is very unhappy in her health, and in 
the circumstances of her position ; and because .she 
has a real kindness for me. But at last she said 
something about you. This was too much, and I 
was beginning to answer her in a voice trembling 
with anger, when she broke out again : “I beg 
)muj pardon. Pray forgive me, dear IMacaulay. I 
was very impertinent. I know you will forgive me. 
Nobody has such a temper as you. I have said .so 
a hundred times. I said .so to .Mien only this 
morning. I am sure you will bear with my rveak- 
ness. I shall never see you again:” and she cried, 
and I cooled : for it would have been to very little 
purpose to be angry with her. I ht‘ar that it is not 
to me alone that .she runs on in this way. She 
storms at the Ministers for letting me go. I was 
told that at one dinner .she became .so violent th<it 
even Lord Holland, who.se temper, whatever his wife 
may say, is much cooler than mine, could not com- 
mand himself, and broke out: “Don’t talk .such 
non.sense, my Lady. What, the devil 1 Can we tidl 
a gentleman who has a claim upon us that he mu.st 
lose his onl-y chance of getting an independence in 
order that he may come and talk to you in an 
evening?” 

Good-bye, and take care not to become .so fond 
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cf your own will as my Lady. It is now my duty 
to omit no opportunity of giving you wholesome 
advice. I am henceforward your sole guardian! I 
have bought Gisborne’s Duties of Women, Moore’s 
Fables for the Female Sex, Mrs. King’s Female 
Scripture Characters, and Fordyce’s Sermons. 
With the help of these books I hope to keep my 
responsibility in order on our voyage, and in India. 

Ever yours 

T. B. M. 


To Hannah M. Macaulay. 

London : January 4, 1834. 

. “My dear Sister, — I am now buying books ; jiot 
itrasliy Jbopks which will only bear one reading; but 
good books for a library. I have my eye on all the 
bookstalls; and I shall no longer suffer you, when 
we walk together in London, to drag me past them 
as you used to do. Pray make out a list of any 
which you would like to have. The provision 
which I design for the voyage is Richardson, 
Voltaire’s works. Gibbon, Sismondi’s History of 
the French, Davila, the Orlando in Italian, Don 
Quixote in Spanish, Homer in Greek, Horace in 
Latin. I must also have some books of jurisprud- 
ence, and some to initiate me in Persian and Hindo- 
stanee. .Shall I buy “Dunallan” for you? I 
believe that in your eyes it would stand in the place 
of all the rest together. But, seriously, let me know 
what you would like me to procure. 

Ellis is making a little collection of Greek classics 
for me. Sharp has 'given me one or two very rare 
and pretty books, which I much wanted. All the 
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Edinburg'h Reviews are. being' bound, so that we 
shall have a complete set, up to the forthcoming 
number, which will contain an article of mine on 
Chatham. And this reminds me that 1 must give 
over writing to you, and fall to my article. I rather 
think that it will be a good O'ue. 

Ever yours 
T. B. M. 



CHAPTER VI 


1834—1838 


Arrival at Madras — Macaulay is summoned to join Lord William 
Bentinck in the Neilgherries — His journey up-country — ^Arcot — , 
Bangalore — Seringapatam — Ascent of the Neilgherries — First 

sight of the Governor-General — A summer on the Neilgherries— 
Clarissa — Macaulay leaves the Neilgherries, travels to Calcutta, 
and there sets up house — Mr. Trevelyan — -Marriage of Hannah 
Macaulay — Death of Mrs. Cropper^Macatilay’s work in India 
^=:=TFre“‘“^Biack' Act— Hli'Tlkiute on Education — He becomes 
I^^sident .. ol Jthe ..Comndittee . of Public Instruction — He is 
appointed President of the Law Commission — ^Appearance of 
the Code — CHnmSts" of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen — Macaulay’s 
private life in India — Departure from India — Letters to ''Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Napier. 


From the moment that a deputation of Falmouth 
Whigs, headed by their Mayor, came on board to 
wish Macaulay his health in India and a happy re- 
turn to England, nothing occurred that broke the 
monotony of an easy and rapid voyage. “During 
the whole voyage I read with keen and increasing 
enjoyment. I devoured Greek, Latin, Spanish; 
Italian, French, and English, folios, quartos, octa- 
vos, and duodecimos.” 

On the loth of June the vessel lay to off Madras. 
Lord William Bentinck, who was then Governor- 
General, was detained by ill-health at Ootacamund 
in the Neilgherry Hills; a place which in 1834 was 
known to Macaulay, by vague report, as situated 
somewhere “in the mountains of Malabar, beyond 
Mysore.” 

Macaulay set forth on his journey within a week 
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from his landing, travelling by night, and resting 
while the sun was at its hottest. He has recorded 
ihis first impressions of Hindostan in a series of 
journal letters addressed to his sister Margaret. 

“In the afternoon of the 17th June 1 left Madras. My tiam 
•consisted of thirty-eight persons I was in one palanquin, and 
ni} servant followed in another. He is a half-caste. His name, 
which I never hear without laughing, is Peter Prim, 

“Half my journey was by daylight, and all that I saw duiing 
that time disappointed ‘"me grievously. It is ama/ing how small 
£L part of the country is under cultivation. The people whom \\r 
met were as few as in the Highlands of Scotland, But I have 
been told that in India the villages generally he at a distance 
from the roads, and that much of the land, which when I passed 
through it looked like parched moor that had nevei been cultivat- 
ed, would after the rams be covered with rice “ 

After traversing this landscap'e for fifteen hours 
he 'reached the town of Arcot, which, under his 
handling, was to be celebrated far and wide as the 
cradle of our greatness in the East. 

On' the igth of June he crossed the frontier of 
Mysore ; reached Bangalore on the morning of the 
20th, and rested there for three days in the house of 
the Commandant. 

“On Monday, the 23rd, I took leave of Colonel Ciibhon, who 
lold me, with a warmth which 1 was vain enough to think 
sincere, that he had not passed three such pleasant days foi 
thirty years I went on all night, sleeping soundly in my 
palanquin 

Sef ingapatam has always been a place of p(*cuhar intiTcst to 
me It was the scene of the greatest events of Indian histoi> 
It was the residence of the greatest of Indian princes. Fiom a 
child, I used to hear it talked of every day. Our uncle Colin 
was imprisoned there for four years, and he was aftei wards dis- 
tinguished at the siege I temember that theie was in a shop- 
window at Clapliam, a daub of the taking of Senngapatam, 
which, as a boy, I often* used to «stare at with th(‘ gicatest inte- 
rest. I was delighted to have an opportCinity of seeing the place , 
and, though my expectations were high, they weie not dis- 
appointed ‘ ' . I • 
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During his stay at Mysore, Macaulay had an 
interview with the deposed Rajah ; whose appear- 
ance, conversation, palace, furniture, jewels, 
soldiers, elephants, courtiers, and idols, he depicts 
in a letter, intended for family perusal, with a 
minuteness that would qualify him for an Anglo- 
Indian Richardson. By the evening of the 24th 
June he was once more on the road; and, about noon 
on the following day, he beg'hn to ascend the 
Neilgherries. After reaching the summit of the 
table-land he passed through a wilderness where for 
eighteen miles together he met nothing more human 
than a monkey, until a turn of the road disclosed 
the pleasant surprise of an amphitheatre of green 
hills encircling a small lake, whose banks were 
dotted with red-tiled cottages surrounding a pretty 
Gothic church. “The largest house is occupied by 
the Governor-General. It is a spacious and hand- 
some building of stone. To this I was carried, and 
immediately ushered into his Lordship’s presence. 

I found him sitting by a fire in a carpeted library. 
He received me with the greatest kindness, frank- 
ness, and hospitality. He is, as far as I can yet 
judge, all that I have heard; that is to say, rectitude, 
openness, and good-nature, personified.” Many 
months of close friendship and common labours did 
but confirm IMacaulay in this first view of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

To Thomas Flower Ellis. 

Ootacamund : July.l, 

Dear Ellis, — You^need not get your map to see 
where Ootacamund is : for it has not found its way 
into the maps. It is a new discovery; a place to 
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which Europeans resort for their health, or, as it 
is called by the Company’s servants, — blessings on 
their learning,... a sanaterion. It lies at the height 
of 7)000 feet above the sea. 

■""“am very comf«zfrtable here. The Governor- 
General is the frankest and best-natured of men. 
The chief functi onaries, who have attended him 
hither, are clever people, but not exactly on a par 
as to general atta'inments with the society to which 
I belonged in London. I thought, however, even 
at Madras, that I could have formed a very agree- 
able Circle of acquaintance; and I am assured that 
at Calcutta I shall find things far better. After all, 
the best rule in all parts of the world, as in London 
itself, is to be independent of other men’s minds. 
Myf power of finding amusement without compci- 
nions was pretty well tried on my voyage. I read 
insatiably; the Iliad and Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, 
Caesar’s Commentaries, Bacon de Augmentis, 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, 
Gibbon’s Rome, Mill’s India, all the seventy 
volumes of Voltaire, Sismondi’s History of France, 
and the .seven thick folios of the Biograph ia 
Britannica. I found my Greek and Latin in good 
condition enough. I liked the Iliad a little le.ss, and 
the Odyssey a great deal more than formerly. 
Horace charmed me more than ever; Virgil not 
quite so much as he used to do. 

I liked the Jerusalem better than I u.sed (o do. I 
was enraptured with Ariosto; and I still think of 
Dante, as I thought when I first read him, that he 
is a superior poet to Milton, that he runs neck and 
neck with Homer, and that none but Shakespeare 
has gone decidedly beyond him. 

I have already entered on my public functions, 
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and 1 hope to do some good. The very wigs of the 
Judges in the Court of King’s Bench would stand 
on end if they knew how short a chapter my Law 
of Evidence will form. I am not without many 
advisers. A native of some fortune in Madras has 
sent me a paper on legislation. “Your honour 
must know,’’ says this judicious person, “that the 
great evil is that men swear falsely in this country. 
No judge knows what to believe? Surely if your 
honour can make men to swear truly, your honour’s 
fame will be great, and the Company will flourishl 
Now, I know how men may be made to swear truly ; 
and I will tell your honour for youi' fame, and for 
the profit of the Company. Let your honour cut 
off the great toe of the right foot of every man who 
swears falsely, whereby your honour’s fame wiH b^ 
extended.” Is not this an exquisite specimen pf 
legislative wisdom ? 

I must stop. When I begin to write to England, 
my pen runs as if it, would run on for ever. 

Ever yours affectionately 

T. B. M. 

Unfortunately Macaulay’s' stay on the Neilgher;^ 
ries coincided with the monsoon. “The rain stream- 
ed down in floods. It was very seldom that I could 
see a hundred yards in front of me. During- /a 
month together I did not get two hours’ walking.” 
He began to be bored, for' the first and last time in 
his life ; while his companions, who had not his 
resources, were ready to hang themselves for very" 
dulness. The ordinary amusements with which, in 
the more settled parts of India, our countrymen Lre- 
g'uile the rainy season, were wanting in a settlements 
that had only lately been reclaimed from the desert 
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in the immediate vicinity of which you still ran the 
chance of being “trod into the shape of half a crown 
by a wild elephant, or eaten by the tigers, which 
prefer this situation to the plains below for the same 
reason that takes so many Europeans to India ; they 
encounter an uncongenial climate for the sake of 
w'hat they can get’’. There were no books in the 
place except those that Macaulay had brought with 
him, among which, most luckily, was Clarissa 
Harlowe. Aided by the rain outside, he soon talked 
his favourite romance into general favour. 'Fhe 
reader will consent to put up with one or two slight 
inaccuracies in order to have the story told by 
Thackeray. 

Spoke to him once about (Haiissa. ‘Not n‘ad CLui^sa’’ he 
cried^ out ‘If you have once read Claiissa, and are infc‘cted by 
it,' you can’t leave it When I was in India I passfHi one iiot 
season in the Hills, and there were tht‘ nor-(a‘neraI» anti 

the Secietary of Government^ and the Commandei -in-Ghiel, and 
their wives I had C^lnnssa wuth me , anci, as soon as they heoan 
to read, the whole station was in a passion of excitenu^nt about 
Miss Harlowe, and her misfortunes, and hei sttaindielly Lt>velac«' 
The Governor’s wife seized the botik ; tlie SecuMaiy waited lor 
it, the Chief Justice could not lead it for tears.’ lie acted the 
whole scene he paced up and down the Ath»‘na‘um hbrai>. I 
dar^ say he could have spoken pages of the book ; t>f that hook, 
and of what countless piles of otheis^” 

'An old Scotch doctor, a Jacobin and a fn'e- 
thinker, who could only tie got to attend church by 
the positive orders of the Governor-General, cried 
over the last volume until he was too ill to appear 
at ' dinner.* The Chief Secretary, — afterwards, as 
.Sir William' Machaghten, the hero and the victim 

*’D^geneiate readers of, our own day have actually been pr<j- 

,with nn , abndgpient, of Clarissa, its^df. as long as an ot dinar v 
hovel. A wiser course than buying the abridgment would to 
commence thb 'brlgina!' at' ’the Third Volume 
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of the darkest episode in our Indian history, — de- 
clared that reading- this copy of Clarissa, under the 
inspiration of its owner’s enthusiasm, was nothing 
less than an epoch in his life. After the lapse of 
thirty years, "l^en Ootacamund had long enjoyed 
the advantage of a book-club and a circulating 
library, the tradition of Macaulay and his novel still 
lingered on with a tenacity most unusual in the 
ever-shifting society of an Indiars station. 

[At length, he was permitted to leave Ootacamund and he began 
to descend the pass ] 

“After going down for about an hour we emerged from the 
clouds and moisture, and the plain of Mysore lay befoie us — a 
vast ocean of foliage on wduch the sun was shining gloriously. I 
am very little given to cant about the beauties of nature, but I 
was moved almost to tears I jumped off the palanquin, and 
walked in front oi it down the immense declivity In two hours 
we descended about three thousand feet Every turning ih. the 
road show’-ed the boundless forest below in some new point of 
view After reaching the foot of the hills, we travelled thiough 
a succession of scenes which might have been part of the garden 
of Eden. Such gigantic trees I never saw In a quarter of an 
hour I passed hundreds the smallest of which would bear a com- 
parison with any of those oaks which are shown as prodigious 
in England The grass, the weeds, and the wild flowers grew 
as high as m> head The sun, almost a stranger to me, was 
now shining brightly ; and, when late in the afternoon I again 
got out of my palanquin and looked back, 1 saw the large moun- 
tain ridge from which I had descended twenty miles behind me, 
still buried in the same mass of fog and ram m which I had 
been living for weeks. 

“On Tuesday, the 16th” (of September), “I went on board at 
Madras. I amused myself on the voyage to Calcutta with learn- 
ing J^ortLiguese, and made myself almost as well acquainted with 
it as T“care to be, I lead the Lusiad, and am now reading it 
a second time.” c 

He had not much time for his Portuguese studies. 
I'he run was unusually fast, and the ship only spent 
a week in the Bay of Bengal, and forty-eight hours 
in the Hooghly. he found his sister comfortably 
installed in Government House, he himseh 
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took up his quai'ters during the next six weeks. 
Towards the middle of November, Macaulay began 
housekeeping for himself ; Jivmg,. as he always loved 
to live, rather more generously than the strict neces- 
sities of his position demanded. Flis residence, 
then the best m Calcutta, has long since been con- 
verted into the Bengal Club. 


Calcutta ; December 7, 1834 

Dearest Margaret, — I rather suppose that some 
late letters from Nancy may have prepared ymu to 
learn what I am now about to communicate. She 
is going to be married, and with my fullest and 
warnfxest approbation. I can truly'- say that, if I had 
to search India for a husband for' her, I could have 
found no man to whom I could with ecjual confi- 
dence have entrusted her happiness. Trevelyan i 
abou£ eight and twenty'. He was ec 1 iicat'etl at t h e 
Charter-house, and then went to Haileybury', and 
came out hither. In this country he has distin- 
guished himself beyond any man of his standing 
by his great talent for business ; by’ his liberal and 
enlarged views of policy; and bv literary merit, 
which, for his opportunities, is considerable. He 

w'as at first placed at Delhi under , a very 

powerful and a very popular man, but extremely 
corrupt. This man tried to initiate Trevelyan in 
his own infamous practices. But the young fellow’s 
spirit was too noble for such things. When only 

twenty-one years of age he publicly accused 

then almost at the head of the Jjervice, of receiving 
bribes from the natives. A perfect storm was raised 
against the accuser. He was almost everywhere 
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abused, and very generally cut. But with a firm- 
ness and ability scarcely ever seen in any man so 
young, he brought his proofs forward, and, after 
an inquiry of some weeks, fully made out his case. 

was dismissed in disgrace, and is now living 

obscurely in England. The Government here and' 
the Directors at home applauded Trevelyan in the 
highest terms ; and from that time he has been con- 
sidered as a man likely to rise 15,0 the very top of 
the service. Indeed Lord William, a man who 
makes no favourites, has always given to Trevelyan 
the strongest marks, not of a blind partiality, but 
of a thoroughly well-grounded and discriminating 
esteem, 

^Trevelyan is a most stormy reformer. Lord 
William said to me, before anyone had observed 
Trevelyan’s attentions to Nancy; “That man is 
almost always on the right side in every question ; 
and it is well that he is so, for he gives a most con- 
founded deal of trouble when he happens to take 
the wrong one.” He is quite at the head of that 
active party among the younger servants of the 
Company who take the side of improvement. Ir 
particular, he is the soul of every scheme for diffus- 
ing education among the natives of this country. 

As to his person, he always looks like a gentle- 
man, particularly on horseback. He is very active; 
and athletic, and is renowned as a great master in. 
the most exciting and perilous of field sports, the’ 
spearing of wild boars. His face has a most charac-' 
teristic expression of ardour and impetuosity, which’ 
makes his countenance very interesting to me. 
Birth is a thing that I care nothing about; but his 
family is one of tlffe oldest and best in England. 

During the important years of his life, from 
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tv/enty to twenty-five, or thereabouts, Trevelyan was 
in a remote province of India, where his whole linic- 
was divided between, public business and field 
sports, and where he seldom saw a European gentle- 
naan and never a European lady. He has no small 
talk. His mind is full of schemes of moral and 
political improvement, and his zeal boils over in his 
talk. His topics, even in courtship, are steam 
navigation, the et^ticalion of tire natives, the eiju.ali- 
sation of the sugar duties, the substitution of the 
Roman for the Arabic alphabet in the Oriental 
languages. 

I saw the feeling growing from the first : for, 
though I generally pay not the smallest attention to 
those matters, I had far too deep an intere.st in 
Nancy’s happiness not to watch her behaviour to 
everybody who saw much of her. I knew it, I 
believe, before she knew it herself; and I could most 
easily have prevented it by merel}- tre^ating 
Trevelyan with a little coldness, for he is a man 
whom the smallest rebuff would completely dis- 
courage. But you will believe, my dearest 
Margaret, that no thought of such base .selfishness 
ever passed through my mind. I w'otild as .soon 
have locked my dear Nancy up in a nunnery as 
have put the smallest obstacle in the way of her 
having a good husband. I therefore gave every 
facility and encouragement to both of th(*m. What 
I have myself felt it is unnecessary to sav. !My 
parting from you almost broke my heart. But when 
I parted from you I had Nancy : I had all my other 
relations : I had my friends : I had my country. 
Now I have nothing except the re.sources of my owm 
mind, and the consciousness oT having acted not 
ungenerou.sly. But I do not repine. Whatevt>r I 
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suffer I have brought on myself. I have neglected 
the plainest lessons of reason and experience. I 
have staked my happiness without calculating the 
chances of the dice. I have hewn out broken 
cisterns; I have leant on a reed; I have built on the 
sand ;. and I have fared accordingly. I must bear 
my punishment as I can ; and, above all, I must 
take care that the punishment does not extend 
beyond myself. 

Nothing can be kinder than Nancy’s conduct has 
been. She proposes that we should form one 
family; and Trevelyan, (though, like most lovers, 
he would, I imagine, prefer having his goddess to 
himself), consented with strong expressions of 
pleasure. Tlie arrangement is not sO' strange as it 
might seem at home. The thing is often done 
here ; and those quarrels between servants, which 
would inevitably mar any such plan in England, 
are not to be apprehended in an Indian establish- 
ment. One advantage there will be in our living 
together of a most incontestable sort : we shall both 
be able to save more money. Trevelyan will soon 
be entitled to his furlough ; but he proposes not to 
take it till I go home. 

I shall write in a very different style from this to 
my father. To him I shall represent the marriage 
as what it is, in every respect except its effect on 
my own dreams of happiness — a most honourable 
and happy event; prudent in a worldly point of 
view ; and promising all the felicity which strong 
mutual affection, excellent principles on both sides, 
good temper, youth, health, and the general appro- 
bation of friends can afford. As for myself, it is 
a tragical denouement of an absurd plot. I remem- 
ber quoting some nursery rhymes, years ago, when 
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you left me in London to join Nancy at Roth ley 
Temple or Leamington, 1 forget which. Those 
foolish lines contain the history of ni}- life. 

■‘There weie two birds that sat on a stont* ; 

One flew away, and there was but one 

The other flew away, and then there u as none ; 

And the poor stone was left all alone,” 

Ever, mv dearest Margaret, yours 

T. B. M\c\ui.a\. 

But one more trouble was in store for him. 
Long before the last letters to his sister Margaret 
had been written, _the eyes which were to have read 
t^.rn, had been closed for ever. When the melan- 
choly news arrived in India, the young couple were 
spending their honeymoon in a lodge in the 
Governor-General’s park at Barrackpore. They 
immediately returned to Calcutta, and, under the 
shadow of a great sorrow, began their sojourn in 
their brother’s house, who, for his pari, did what 
he might to drown his grief in floods of official 
work. 

The narrative of that work may well be the 
^espair of Macaulay’s biographer. It would be 
inexcusable to slur over wfliat in many importani 
respects was'~Oie'‘'most honourable chapter of his 
life; while, on the other hand, the task of interest- 
ing Englishmen in the details of Indian administra- 
tion is an undertaking which has baffled every pen 
except his own. 

During 1836 the Calcutta Press found occasion 
to attack Macaulay with a breadth and ferocity of 
calumny such as few public men, in any age or 
'country, have ever endured, ''and none, perhaps, 
have ever forgiven. There were many mornings 
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when it was impossible for him to allow the news- 
papers to lie about his sister’s drawing-room. 

The motive for the scurrilitj with which Macaulay 
was assailed by this handful of sorry scribblers 
was his advocacy of the Act familiarly known as 
the Black Act, which withdrew from British subjects 
resident in the provinces their so-called privilege of 
bringing civil appeals before the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta. Such appeals were thenceforward to be 
tried by the Sudder Court, which was manned by 
the Company’s Judges. 

“In my opinion,” writes Macaulay, “the chief reason for pre- 
ferring the Suddei Court is this — that it is the court which we 
have provided to administer justice, in the last resort, to the 
great body of the people If it is not fit lor that purpose, u 
ought to be made so If it is jRt to administer justice to the 
great body of the people, why should we exempt aj mere handful 
of settlers from this jurisdiction? There certainly is, I will fiot 
say the reality, but the semblance of partiality and tyranny in 
the distinction made by the Charter Act of 1813 That distinc- 
tion seems to indicate a notion that the natives of India may 
v^ell put up with something less than justice, or that English- 
men in India have a title to something more than justice If 
we give our own countrymen an appeal to the King’s Courts, in 
cases in which all others are forced to be contented with the 
Company’s Courts, we do in fact cry down the Company’s 
Courts, We proclaim to the Indian people that theie are two 
sorts of justice — a coarse one, which we think good enough foi 
them, and another of superior quality, which we keep for our- 
selves, If we take pains to show that we distrust our highest 
courts, how can we expect that the natives of the country will 
place confidence in them^ 

“The British inhabitants of Calcutta are the only British-born 
subjects in Bengal who will not be affected by the proposed Act ; 
and they are the only British subjects in Bengal who have ex- 
pressed the smallest objection to it. It may at first sight appear 
strange that a law, which is not unwelcome to those who are to 
live under it, should excite such acrim onious feeling among 
people who are wholly exempted from its operation But the 
explanation is simple Though nobody who resides at Calcutta 
will be sued in the MofusSil courts, many people who reside at 
Calcutta have, or wish to have, practice in the Supreme Court 
Gieat exertions have accordingly been made, though with little 
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success, to excite a feeling against this measure among the 
English inhabitants ol Calcutta 

“The political phraseology of the English in India is the same 
with the political phraseology ot our countiymen at home, hut 
It IS nevex to be iorgotten that the same words stanvl for very 
different things at London and at Calcutta. We hiMi much 
about public opinion, the love of liberty, the influent ot the 
Press, But we must remember that public opinion means the 
opinion of five hundred persons who have no int*='rest, feeling 
or taste in common with the fifty millions among whom they hv(‘, 
that the love of liberty means the strong objection which the 
five hundred feel to f^very measure which can prevent them from 
acting as they choose towards the fifty millions, that the Press 
IS altogether suppoited by the five hundred, and has no molnt^ 
to plead the cause of the fifty millions 

“We know that India cannot have a fiec Gov tn nment. But 
she may have the next best thing — a firm and 'impaitial des- 
potism. The worst state in which she can possibly ht* placed is 
that m which the memorialists would place hei . They call on 
us to recognise them as a privileged order of freemen in the 
midst of slaves It was for the purpose of averting this great 
evi^ that Parliament, at the same time at which it suliered 
Englishmen to settle in India, armed us with those large powers 
which, in my opinion, we ill deserve to possess, if w^o have not 
the spirit to use them now ” 

On the 22nd of March, 1S38, a Cennmittee of 
Inquiry into the operation of the Act was moved 
for in the House of Commons ; but the motion fell 
through without a division. The House allowed 
the Government to have its own way in the matter ; 
and any possible hesitation on the part of the 
Ministers was borne down by the emphasis with 
which Macaulay claimed their support. “I con- 
ceive,” he wrote, “that the Act is good in itself, 
and that the time for passing it has been well 
chosen. The strongest rea.son, however, for pas.s- 
ing it is the nature of the oppo.sition which it has 
experienced. The organs of that opposition repejit- 
ed every day that the English were the conquerors, 
and the lords, of the countrv'; the dominant race; 
the electors of the House of Commons, who.se power 
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extends both over the Company at home, and over 
the Governor-General in Council here. The consti- 
tuents of the British Legislature, they told us, were 
not to be bound by laws made by any inferior 
authority. The firmness with which the Govern- 
ment withstood the idle outcry of two or three 
hundred people, about a matter with which they had 
nothing to do, was designated as insolent defiance 
of public opinion. We were enemies of freedom, 
because we would not suffer a small white aristo- 
cracy to domineer over millions. How utterly at 
variance these principles are with reason, with 
justice, with the honour of the British Government, 
and with the dearest interests of the Indian people, 
it is unnecessary for me to point out. For myself, 
I can only say that, if the Government is to be con- 
ducted on such principles I am utterly disqualified, 
by all my feelings and opinions, from bearing any 
part m it, and can n ot too soon resign my place to 
some person better fitted to hold it.” 

It is fortunate for India that a man with the tastes, 
and the training, of Macaulay came to her shores 
as one vested with authority, and that he came at 
the moment when he did ; for that moment was the 
very turning-point of her intellectual progress. All 
educational action had been at a stand for some 
time back, on account of an jrreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion in the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion : which was divided, five against five, on either 
side of a controversy, — ^vital, inevitable, admitting 
of neither postponement nor compromise, and con- 
ducted by both parties with a pertinacity and a 
warmth thar was nothing but honourable to those 
concerned. Half of the members were for main- 
taining and extending the old scheme of encourag- 
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ing- Oriental learning by stipends paid to students 
in Sanscrit, Persian"", and Arabic; and by liberal 
grants for the publication of works in those 

languages. The other half were m favour of 

teaching the elements of knowledge in the verna- 
cular tongues, and the higher branches in English. 
On the 2nd of February, 1835 Macaulay, as a mem- 
ber of Council, produced a minute in which he 

adopted and defended the views of the English 
section in the Committee. 

“IIuw stands the We have to tnlucate a people who 

cannot at present be educated by means of their mother-tongue* 
We must teach them some* toic'ign langiiaf^f 'Fhe chums of our 
own language It is hardly necessary to recapitulate It stands 

pie-eminent even ainong the languages of 'ITTe" Wi'st, It abounds 
w'lth works ot imagination not infei lor to the* noblest 'ix Inch 
Gieece has bequeathed to us, with models o! < very species of 
eloquence, with histonCid compositions, which, camsideied nietely 
as narratives, hate seldom be<*n suipassed, and width, considered 
as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, hate neter been 
equalled ; with just and lively i<‘piesentations ut human life and 
human nature, tvith the most proftjund speculations on meta- 
physics, morals, government, jurisprudence, and trade; with full 
and correct information respecting every experimental science 
which tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to 
expand the intellect of man Whoevei knows that language has 
ready access to all the vast intellectual werdth which all the wisest 

nations of the earth ha\(* CM‘ated and hoaidfd in the coin se of 

ninety generations. It ma> sat«*ly be saul that the liteiature 
now extant in that language is of far greater \a!ue than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the 
languages ot the world togethta . \oi is this <dl In India, 

English IS the language spoken by the luhng class. It is spoken 

by the higher class of natives at the seats of governm<*nt. It is 
likely to become the language of commerce thioughout the seas of 
the East It is the language of twoi great European communi- 
ties which are rising, the one in the south of Africa, the other in 
Australasia; communities which are eveiy _\var becoming more 
important, and more closely connected with our Indian Empire. 
Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our hteiature or at the 
particular situation of this country, wje shall see the strong{*st 
reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue 
is that which w^^ould be the most useful to our native subj(‘Cts 
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“The question now lietoie us is simply whether, when it is in 
our power to teach this language, we shall teach languages in 
winch, by universal cuniession, there are no books on any subject 
which deserve to he compared to our own ; whether, when we can 
teach European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal 
confession, whenever they differ fiom those of Europe, differ for 
the worse , and whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy 
and true history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, 
medical doctrines, which would disgrace an English farner^ — 
astronomy, which would move laughter m the girls at an English 
boarding-school — history, abounding with kings thirty feet high, 
and reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography made up 
of seas of treacle and seas of butter, 

“We are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes 
several analogous cases, and they all teach the same lesson There 
are in modern limes, to go no further, two memorable instances 
of a great impulse given to the mind of a whole society — of 
prejudice overthrown — of knowledge diffused — of taste puiihed— 
of arts and sciences planted in countries which had recently been 
Ignorant and barbarous. 

“The first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters 
among the western nations at the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning oi the sixteenth century. At that time almost ev^sry- 
thing that w'as worth reading was contained in the wTitings of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Had our ancestors acted as the 
Committee of Public Instruction has hitherto acted ; had they 
neglected the language of Cicero and Tacitus^ had they confined 
their attention to the old dialec ts of our own island , had they 
printed nothing, and taugEFnothing at the universities, but 
chronicles in Anglo-Saxon, and romances m Norman French 
would England have been what she now is*^ What the Greek and 
Latin were to the contemporaries of More and Ascham, our tongue 
is to the people of India. The literature of England is now more 
valuable than that of classical antiquity. I doubt whether the 
Sanscrit literature be as valuable as that of our Saxon and Norman 
progen itors In some departments — in history, for example — T am 
certain that it is much less so 

“Another instance may be said to be still before our eyes 
Within the last hundred and twenty years a nation which had 
previously been in a state as barbarous as that in which our 
ancestors were before the Crusades has gradually emerged from 
the ignorance in which it was sunk, and has taken its place among 
civilised communities. I speak of Russia. There is now in that 
country a large educated class, abounding with persons fit to 
serve the state in the highest functions, and in no ,wise inferior to 
the most accomplished mien who adorn the best circles of Pans 
and London There is reason to hope that this vast Empire, 
which in the time of our grandfathers was probably behind the 
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Punjab, may, m the time of our ^randchildi en, be presbing close 
on France and Britain in the career oi improvement And how 
was this change ejected''' Not by flatteiing national pn^judices , 
not by feeding the mind ot the young Muscovitt‘ with the old 
woman’s stories which his i ude fathers had belie\ed , not by filling 
ht& head with lying legends about St Nicholas, not by encoui aging 
him to study the great question, whether the w^oi Id W'as or was 
not created on the 13th of September , not by calling him ‘a 
learned native,’ when he has mastered all these points of know- 
ledge; but by teaching him those foreign languages in w^hich the 
gieatest mass of infoimation had been laid up, and thus putting 
all that information within his leach The languag(‘s of western 
, Europe civilised Russia. I cannot di>uht that tht‘y wull do for the 
TTindoo what they have done lor the I'aitar. ” 

This Minute ^set the question at rest at once and 
for" even On the 7th of March, ' 1835, Lord 
"WiTlTam Bentinck decided that “the g-reat object of 
the British Government oug'lit to be the jiromotion 
of European literature and science amon^ the 
nalives of India;’’ two of the Orientalists retired 
fiom the Committee of Public Instruction; several 
new members, both English and native, were 
appointed ; and M acaulay entered upon liis 
functions as President of the Committee with an 
energy and assiduity which in his case was an 
in,fa.llible proof that his work was to his mind. 

The post was no ^sinecure. .It was an arduous 
task to plan, found, and construct, in all its grades, 
the education of such a country ns India. ATacaulay 
rose to the occasion, and threw him.self into the 
routine of administration and control with zeal .sus- 
tained by diligence and tempered by tact. “We 
were hardly prepared,” saici a competent critic, 
“for the amount of conciliation which he evinces 
in dealing with irritable colleagues anti subordi- 
nates, and for the strong, sterling, practical 
common sense with which he .Sweeps away rubbish, 
or cuts the knots of local and departmental 
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problems.” The mastery which a man exercises 
over himself, and the patience and Jorbearance 
displayed in his dealings with others, are generally 
in proportion to the value which he sets upon the 
objects of his pursuit. If we judge Macaulay by 
this standard, it is plain that he cared a great’ deal 
more for providing our Eastern Empire with an 
educational outfit that would work and wear than he 
ever cared for keeping his own seat in Parliament 
or pushing his own fortunes in Downing Street. 

*’As to the corrupting influence of the zenana, of which Mr. 
Trevelyan speaks, I may regret it , but I own that I cannot help 
thinking that the dissolution of the tie between parent and child is 
as gieat a moral evil as can be found in any zenana In what- 
ever degree infant schools relax that tie they do mischief. For 
my own part, I would rather hear a boy of three years old hsp 
all the had words in the language than that he should have ^ no 
feelings of family affection — that his character should be that 
which must be expected m one who has had the misfortune of 
having a school-master in place of a mother.” 

“I must frankly own that I do not like the list of books 
Gramniai's of rhetoric and grammars of logic are among the most 
useless furniture of a shelf Give a boy Robinson Crusoe That 
IS worth all the grammars of rhetoric and logic m the world We 
ought to procure such books as are likely to give the children a 
taste for the literature of the West ; not books filled with idle 
distinctions and definitions, which every man who has learned 
them makes haste to forget. Who ever leasoned better for having 
been taught the difference between a syllogism and an enthymeme? 
Who ever composed with greater spirit and elegance because he 
could define an oxymoion or an aposiopesis? I am not joking, 
hut writing quite seriously, when I say that I would much rather 
order a hundred copies of Jack the Giant-killer for our schools 
than a hundred copies of any grammar of rhetoric or logic that 
ever was written ” 

The idea had been started of paying authors to 
write books in the languages of the country. On 
this Macaulay remarks : 

“To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course 
which never answered and never will answer, in any part of the 
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world. Languages grow. They cannot be biuK. We aie now 
following the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. 
We are attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. 
I hope that, twenty years hence, thcxe will bo hundieds, nay 
thousands, of natives familiar with the host modids of composition, 
and well acquainted with Western science. Among them some 
persons will be found who will have the inclination and the 
ability to exhibit European knowledge in the vernacular dialects. 
This I believe to be the only way in which we can raise up 
a good vernacular literature in this countiy ” 


These hopeful anticipations have been more 
than fulfilled. Twice twenty years have brought 
into existence, not hundreds or thousands, but 
hundreds of thousands, of Indians who can appre- 
ciate European knowledge when laid before them 
in the English language, and can reproduce it in 
their own. Taking one year with another, upwards 
of a thousand works of literature and science are 
published annually m Bengal alone, and at least 
four times that number throughout the entire 
continent. 

It may add something to the merit of Macaulay’s 
labours in the cause of education that those labours 
were voluntary and unpaid ; and voluntary and 
unpaid likewise was another service which he 
rendered to India, not less durable than the first, 
and hardly less important. As President of the 
Law Commission he was employed, with his 
colleagues, Mr. Cameron and Sir John Macleod, in 
framing a Criminal Code for the whole Indian 
Empire. “This Code,” writes Macaulay, “should 
not be a mere digest of existing usages and 
regulations, but should comprise all the reforms 
which the Commission may think desirable, ft 
should be framed on two great principles, — the 
principle of suppressing crime with the smallest 
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possible amount of suffering', and the principle of 
ascertaining truth at the smallest possible cost of 
time and money. The Commissioners should be 
particularly charged to study conciseness, as far as 
it is consistent with perspicuity. In general, 1 
believe, it will be found that perspicuous and 
concise expressions are not only compatible, but 
identical.” 

In 1837 the Code appeared, headed by an 
Introductory Report and followed 'by an Appendix 
containing eighteen notes, each in itself an essay. 
The most readable of all Digests, its pages are 
alive with illustrations drawn from history, from 
literature, and from the habits and occurrences of 
everyday life. 'JThe offence of fabricating evidence 
is exemplified by a* case which may easily be re- 
cognised as that of Lady Macbeth and the groonts 
and the offence of voluntary culpable homicide by 
an imaginary incident of a* pit covered with sticks 
and turf, which irresistibly recalls a reminiscence of 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

If it be asked whether or not the I’enal Code 
fulfils the ends for which it was framed, the answer 
may safely be left to the gratitude of Indian 
civilians, the younger of whom carry it about in 
their saddle-bags, and the older in their heads. The 
value which it possesses in the eyes of a trained 
English lawyer may be gathered from the testimony 
of Macaulay’s eminent successor, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, who writes of it thus : 

^ after wounding a person with a knife, goes into the room 
where Z is sleeping, smears Z’s clothes with blood, and lays the 
knife under Z\ pillow , intending not only that suspicion may 
(hereby be turned away from himself, hut also that Z may he 
convicted of voluntarily causing griPY'ous hurt A is to 

punishment as a fabricator of false evidence.’* 
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‘‘The point which always h«is suipns(‘d me most in cunneciiun 
wnth the Penal Code is, that it pioves that Loid Macaulay must 
have had a knowledge of English criminal law which, considering 
how^ little he had practised it, may fairly be called exti aoi dinary. 
He must have possessed the gift of going at once to thv \oiy loot 
of the matter, and ot sitting the com iioni the chail to a most 
unusual degree, for his Draft gives the substance oi the ci iniinal 
iaw^ of England, down to its minute w’orking details, m a compass 
which, by comparison with the original, may he it‘gaided <is almost 
absurdly small. The Indian Penal Code is to th<‘ English <iimi- 
nal law what a manufactured article ready foi use is to the 
nr*aterials out of which it is I•n^lde It is tar sinipb^r, and much 
better expressed, thaif Li\ ingstone’s ("tKle tor Louisiana, anil its 
practical success has been complete. The clearest pi oof of this 
IS that hardly any questions have arisen upon it which have had 
to be determined by the couits; and that few^ an<I slight amend- 
ments have had to be made in it by the Legislatuie.” 

Macaulay necessarily spent away from home the 
days on which the Supreme Council, or the Law 
Commission, held their meetings; but the rest of 
his”" work, legal, literary, and educational, he 
carried on in the quiet of his library. Now and 
again, a morning w'as consumed in returning calls; 
an expenditure of time which it is needless to say 
that he _soj:eiy_ grjjclged. After lunch he sat wnth 
Mrs. Trevelyan, translating Greek or reading 
French for her benefit; and vScrib(‘’s comedies and 
Saint .Simon’s Memoirs beguiled the long languid 
leisure of the Calcutta afternoon, while the punkah 
swung overhead, and the air came heavy and 
scented through the moistened grass-matting which 
shrouded the windows. At the approach of sunset, 
with its attendant breeze, he joined his sister in her 
drive along the banks of the ITooghly; and they 
returned by starlight, — too often to take part in a 
vast banquet of forty guests. Macaulay is vehe- 
ment in his dislike of “tho.se great formal dinners, 
which unite all the stiffness (If a levee to all the 
disorder and discomfort of a two-shilling ordinary. 
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Nothing can be duller. Nobody speaks except to 
the person next him. The conversation is the most 
dep lora ble twaddle ! and, as I always sit next to 
Hie lady of the highest rank, or, in other words, 
to the oldest, ugliest, and proudest woman in the 
company, I am worse off than my neighbours.” 

“The rainy season of 1837 has been exceedingly 
unhealthy. Our house has escaped as well as any ; 
yet Hannah is the only one of us who has come off 
untouched. The baby has been repeatedly unwell. 
Trevelyan has suffered a good deal, and is kept 
right only by occasional trips in a steamer down to 
the mouth of the Hooghly. I had a smart touch of 
fever, which happily stayed but an hour or two, 
and I took such vigorous measures that it never 
came again ; but I remained unnerved and exhausted 
for nearly a fortnight. This was my first, and' I 
hope my last, taste of Indian mala dies. It is a 
happy thing for us all that we are not to pass an- 
other year in the reek of this deadly marsh.” 
Macaulay wisely declined to set the hope of making 
another lakh of rupees against the risk, to himself 
and others, of such a fate as subsequently befell 
Lord Canning and Mr. James Wilson. He put the 
finishing stroke to his various labours ; resigned his 
seat in the Council, and his Presidentships of the 
Law Commission and the Committee of Public 
Instruction ; and, in company with the Trevelyans, 
.sailed for England m the first fortnight of the year 
1838. 


Calcutta : February 8, 1835 

Dear Ellis, — The last month has been the most 
painful that I ever "^ent through. Indeed, I never 
knew before what it was to be miserable. Early in 
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fanuary, letters from England brought me news 
of the 'death of my youngest sister. What she was 
to me no words can express. I will not .say that she 
was dearer to me than anything in the world; for my 
sister who was with me was ecpially dear ; but she 
was as dear to me as one human being can bt* to 
another. Even now, when time has begun to do 
its healing office, I cannot write about her without 
being altogether unmanned. That I have not 
utterly .sunk under this blow I owe chiefly to 
literature. What a blessing it is to love books as 
I love them; — to be able to converse witii the dead 
and to live amidst the unrealj 

I have gone back to ' Greek literature with a 
passion quite astonishing to myself. I have never 
felt anything like it. I was enraptured with Italian 
during the six months which I gave up to it ; and I 
was little less pleased with Spanish. But, when I 
went back to the Greek, I felt as if I had never 
known before what intellectual enjoyment was. 
Oh that wonderful people ! 

I think myself very fortunate in having been able 
to return to these great masters while still in the 
full vigour of life, and when my ta.ste and judgment 
are mature. Most people read all the Greek 
that they ever read before they are five and twenty. 
They never find time for such .studies afterwards 
till they are in the decline of life ; and then their 
knowledge of the language is in a great measure 
lost, and cannot easily be recovered. Accordingly, 
almost all the ideas that people have of Greek 
literature, are ideas formed while they were .still verv 
young. A young man, whatever his genius may 
be, is no judge of such a writer as Thucydides. I 
had no high opinion of him ten years ago. I have 
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now been reading him with a mind accustomed to 
historical researches, and to political affairs; and I 
am astonished at my own former blindness, and 
at his greatness. I could not bear Euripides at 
college. I now read my recan tatio.ij. He has faults 
undoubtedly. But what a poet ! The Medea, the 
Alcestis, the Troades, the Bacchas, are alone 
sufficient to place him in the very first rank. Instead 
of depreciating him, as I have done, I may, 
for aught I know, end by editing him. 

I am in excellent bodily health, and I am recover- 
ing my mental health ; but I have been sorely tried. 
Money matters look well. M-V-Jiew br other -in-law 
and I are brothers in more than law. I am more 
comfortable "than' 1 '^pecfed"'to" l5S“in this country ; 
and, as Jp_J:he climate, I think it, beyond .all 
comparison, better than that of the House “of 
Commons. 

Yours affectionately, 

T. B. Macaulay. 


Calcutta May 29, 1835 

Dear Ellis, — I am in great want of news. We 
know that the Tories dissolved at the end of 
December, and we also know that they were beaten 
towards the end of February. As to what passed in 
the interval, we are quite in the dark. 

My time is divided between public business and 
books. I mix with society as little as I can. My 
spirits have not yet recovered, — I sometimes think 
that they will never wholly recover, — the shock 
which they received five months ago. I find that 
nothing soothes them so much as the contemplation 
of those miracles of art which Athens has bequeathed 
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to us. I am really becoming', 1 hope not a pedant. 
But certainly an enthusiast about classical literature. 
I have just finished a second reading of Sophocles. 
I am now deep in Plato, and intend to go right 
through all his works. His genius is above praise. 
The character of Socrates does not rise upon me. 
The more I read about him, the less I wonder that 
they poisoned him. If he had treated me as he 
is said to have treated Protagoras, Hippias, and 
Gorgias, .1 could never have forgiven him. 

T. B. M. 

Calcutta Decembei 30, 1835, 

Dear Ellis, — I am i-n excellent health. So are my 
sister and brother-in-law, and -their little girl, whom 
I am always nursing: and of whom I am becoming 
forider than a wise man, with half my experience, 
would choose to be of anything except him.self. I 
have but very lately begun to recover my spirits. 
The tremendous blow ivhich fell on me at the be- 
ginning of this year has left marks behind it which 
I shall carry to my grave. Literature has saved my 
life and my reason. Even now, I dare not, in the 
intervals of business, remain alone for a minute 
without a book in my hand. What my course of 
life will be when I return to England, is very 
doubtful. But I am more than half determined to 
abandon politics, and to give myself wholly to 
letters ; to undertake some great historical work 
which may be at once the business and the amuse- 
ment of my life; and to leave the pleasures 
of pestiferous rooms, sleepless nights, aching heads, 
Snd' diseased stomachs to Roebuck and to Praed. 

In England I might probably be of a very 
different opinion. But that a man before whom 
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the two paths of literature and politics lie open, and 
who might hope for eminence in either, should 
choose politics, and quit literature, seems to me 
madness. On the one side is health, leisure, peace 
of mind, the search after truth, and all the enjoy- 
ments of friendship and conversation. On the other 
side is almost certain ruin to the constitution, 
constant labour, constant anxiety. Every friend- 
ship which a man may have, beci^raes precarious as 
soon as he engages in politics. As to abuse, men 
soon become callous to it, but the discipline which 
makes them callous is very severe. And for what is 
it that a man who might, if he chose, rise and lie 
down at his own hour, engage in any study, enj'oy 
any amusement, and visit any place, consents to 
make himself as much a prisoner as if he were within 
the rules of the Fleet; to be tethered during eleven 
months of the year within the circle of half a mile 
round {Charing Cross i\to sit, or stand, night after 
night ror ten or twelve hours, inhaling a noisome 
atmosphere, and listening to harangues of which 
nine-tenths are far below the level of a leading article 
in a newspaper? For what is it that he submits, 
day after day, to see the morning break over the 
Thames, and then totters home, with bursting 
temples, to his bed ? Is it for fame ? Who would 
compare the fame of Charles Townshend to that of 
Hume, that of Lord North to that of Gibbon, that 
of Lord Chatham to that of Johnson ? Who can 
look back on the life of Burke and not regret that 
the years which he passed in ruining his health and 
temper by political exertions were not passed in the 
composition of some great and durable work ? 
But these, as I s^id, are meditations in a quiet 
garden, situated far beyond the contagious influence 
4 
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of English faction. What I might feel if I again 
saw Downing Street and Palace Yard is another 
question. I tell you sincerely my present feelings. 

I have cast up my reading account, and brought 
It to the end of the year 1835. It includes December 
1834; for I came into my house and unpacked my 
books at the end of November 1S34. During the 
last thirteen months I have read ..Eschylus twice; 
Sophocles twice: Euripides once; Pindar twice; 
Callimachus; Apollonius Rhodius; Quintus Cala- 
ber ; Theocritus twice ; Herodotus ; Thucydides ; 
almost all Xenophon’s works; almost all Plato; 
Aristotle’s Politics, and a good deal of his Organon, 
besides dippinpi- elsewhere in him ; the whole of 
Plutarch’s Lives ; about half of Lucian ; two or three 
books of Athenseus; Plautus twice; Terence twice; 
Lucretius twice; Catullus; Tibullus; Propertius; 
Lucan; Statius; Silius Italicus; Livy; Velleius 
Paterculus; Sallust; Cassar; and, lastly, Cicero. I 
have, indeed, still a little of Cicero left ; but I shall 
finish him in a few days. I am now deep in Aristo- 
phanes and Lucian. 

T. B. M. 

That this ‘enormous list of classical works was not 
only read through, but read with care is proved by 
the pencil marks, single, double, and treble , wh ich 
meande r ^pwn the margin of such passag es as 
_e_xcited the_ admiration of the student; and by the 
remarks, literary, historical, and grammatical, with 
which the critic has interspersed every volume, and 
sometimes every page. In the case of a favourite 
writer, Macaulay frequently corrects the errors of 
the press, and even the punctuStion, as minutely as 
if he were preparing the book for another edition. 
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Hp read Plautus, Terence, and Aristophanes four 
times through at Calcutta; and Euripides thrice. 

Calcutta iSIay 30, 1836 

Dear Elhs, — I have just recei%’ed your letter dated 
December 28. How time flies ! Another hot season 
has almost passed away, and we are daily expecting 
the beginning of the rains. Cold season, hot 
season, and rainy season are all much the same to 
me. I shall have been two years on Indian ground 
in less than a fortnight, and I have not taken ten 
grains of solid, or a pint of liquid, medicine during 
the whole of that time. If I judged only from my 
own sensation, I should say that this climate is 
absurdly malip-ned : but the yellow, spectral, figures 
which surround me serve to correct the conclusions^ 
which I should be inclined to draw from the state 
of my own health. 

U One execr able effect the climate produces. It' 
destroys all the works of man with scarcely one 
exception. Steel rusts; razors lose their edge; thread 
decays; clothes fall to pieces; books moulder away, 
and drop out of their bindings ; plaster cracks ; 
timber rots ; matting is in shreds. The sun, the steam 
of this vast alluvial tract, and the infinite armies of 
w'hite ants, make such havoc with buildings that a 
house requires a complete repair every three years. 
Ours was in this situation about three months ago ; 
and, if we had determined to brave the rains without 
any precautions, we should, in all probability, have 
had the roof down on our heads. Accordingly we 
were forced to migrate for six weeks from our stately 
apartments and our flower-beds, to a dungeon where 
we were stifled with" the stench of native cookery, 
and deafened by the noise of native music. At last 
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we have returned to our house, W e found it all 
snow-white and pea-green ; and we rejoice to think 
that we shall not again be under the necessity of 
quitting It, till we quit it for a ship bound on a 
\oyage to London. 

We have been for some months in the middle of 
what, the people here think a political storm. To a 
person accustomed to the hurricanes of English 
faction this sort o^ tempest in a horsepond is merely 
ridiculous- We have pul the English settlers up 
the country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Company’s Courts in civil actions in which they are 
concerned with natives. The English settlers are 
perfectly contented ; but the lawyers of the Supreme 
Court have set up a yelp which they think terrible, 
and which has infinitely diverted me. They have 
sele'cted me as the object of their invectives, and I 
am generally the theme of five or six columns of 
prose and verse daily. I have not patience to read 
a tenth part of what they put forth. The last ode 
in my praise which I perused began, 


*Soon we hope they will recall ye, 

Tom Macaulay, Tom Macaulay/ 

The last prose which I read was a parallel 
between me and Ivord Strafford. 

My mornings, from five to nine, are quite my 
own. I still give them to ancient literature. I have 
read Aristophanes twice through since Christmas : 
and have also read Herodotus, and Thucydides 
again. I got into a way last year of reading a Greek 
play every Sunday. I began on Sunday the i<Sth 
of October with the Prometheus, and next Sunday 
I shall finish with the Cyclops of Euripides. 
Euripides has made a complete cqnquf'st of me. 
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You are so rich in domestic comforts that I am 
inclined to envy you. I am not, however, without 
my share. I am as fond of my little niece as her 
father. I pass an hour or more every day in 
nursing" her, and teaching her to talk. She has got 
as far as Ba, Pa, and Ma; which, as she is not 
eight months old, we consider as proofs of a genius 
little inferior to that of Shakespeare or Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Ever yours affectiomately 
T. B. Macaulay. 

To Macvey Napier, Esq. 

Calcutta : November 26, 1836. 

Dear Napier, — At last I send you an article of 
interminable length about Lord Bacon. I hardly 
“know whether it is not too long for an article in a 
Review; but the subject is of such vast extent that 
I could easily have made the paper twice as long as 

It IS. 

In little more than a year I shall be embarking 
for England, and I hav e determined to employ the 
four months of my voyage" Th'^rhastering the 
Ger man .. langua ge. I should be much obliged to 
you to send me out, as early as you can, so that 
they may be certain to arrive in time, the best 
grammar, and the best dictionary, that can be pro- 
cured ; a German Bible ; Schiller’s works ; Goethe’s 
works; and Niebuhr’s History, both in the original 
and in the translation. My way of learning a 
language is always to begin with the Bible, which 
I can read without "a dictionary. After a few days 
passed in this way, I am master of all the common 
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particles, the common rules of syntax, an4 a pretty 
large vocabulary* Then I fall on some good classic- 
al work. It was in this way tliat I learned both 
Spanish and Portuguese^ and r"sHall try the same 
course” with German " 

,I have little of nothing to’ tell you about myself. 
My lifo^ has flowed away here- with strange rapid- 
^j. It seems , but yesterday that I left my 
country ; and I writing to beg you to hasten 
preparatiojns for my return. I continue to enjoy 
perfect health, , and the little political squalls which 
I have had to' weather here are mere capfuls of 
wind to a man who has gone through the great 
hurricanes of Ertglish faction. 

I shall send another copy of the article on Bacon 
by another ship. 

Yours very truly 

T. B. Mac.\ul.\y. 


\^a*cuita December 18, 

Dear Ellis, — My departure is now near at hand. 
This is the last letter which I shall write to you 
from India. Our passage is taken in the Lord 
jf ungerford ; the most celebrated of the huge float- 
ing hotels which run between London and Calcutta. 
She is more renowned for the comfort and luxury 
her internal arrangements than for her speed. 
As we are to stop at the Cape for a short time, I 
hardly expect to be with you till the end of May, 
or the beginning of June. I intend to make my- 
self a good German ' scholar by the time of my 
arrival in England. I have already, at leisure 
moments, .broken th e ice. I have read about half 
of the New|Testamem'm'*"Luther’s translation, and 
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am now g-etting rapidly, for a beginner, through 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War. My 
German library consists of all Goethe’s works, all 
Schiller’s works, Muller’s History of Switzerland, 
some of Tieck, some of Lessing, and other works 
of less" fame. I hope to despatch them all on my 
way home. 

T. B. M. 



CHAPTER VII 


183S — 1839 

Death of Zachary Macaulay — Sir Walter Scott — First mention of 
the History — Macaulay goes abroad — His way of regarding 
scenery — Genoa — Fldrence — Macaulay refuses the Judge Ad- 
vocateship — St. Peter’s — The Vatican — Naples — Mr. Goulburn. 

1‘he Lord Hung-erford justified her reputation of 
a bad sailer, and the homeward voj’^age ■was pro- 
tracted into the sixth month. During the months 
that his children were on their homeward voyage 
^achary Macaulay’s health was breaking fast; and 
before the middle of May he die d, without having 
again seen their faces. Za(?hary Macaulay’s bust 
in Westminster Abbej’- bears on its pedestal a 
beautiful inscription, in which much more is told, 
than he himself would wish to have been told, about 
a man 


WHO DURING FORTY SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 

PARTAKING IN THE COUNSELS AND THE LABOfTpS 
WHICH, GUIDED BY FAVOURING PROVIDENCE, 

RESCUED AFRICA PROM THE WOES, 

AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM THE GUILT, 

OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

MEEKLY ENDURED THE TOIL, THE PRIVATION, AND THE REPRO.\CH, 
RESIGNING TO OTHERS THE PRAISE AND THE RKWARI>. 


3 Clarges Street: June 26, 1838. 

Dear Napier, — I assure you .that I would will- 
ingly, and even eagerly, undertake the subject 
w'^hich you propose, if I thought that I shoul 3 ~serw 
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you by doing so. But, depend upon it, you do 
not know what you are asking for. I have done 
my best to ascertain what I can and what I cannot 
do. There are extensive classes of subjects which 
I think myself able to treat as few people can treat 
them. After this, you cannot suspect me of any 
affectation of modesty; and you will therefore be- 
lieve that I tell you what I sincerely think, when 
I say that I am not successful in analysing the 
effect of works of genius. I have written several 
things on historical, political, and moral questions, 
of which, on the fullest re-consideration, I am not 
ashamed, and by which I should be willing to be 
estimated ; but I have never written a page of criti- 
cism on poetry, or the fine arts, which I would not 
burn if I had the power. Hazlitt used to say of 
himself, “I am nothing if not critical.” The case 
with me is directly the reverse.. I have a strong 
and acute enjoyment of works of the imagination ; 
but I have never habituated myself to dissect them. 
Perhaps I enjoy them the more keenly, for that very 
leason. Such books as Lessing’s Laocodn,’- such 
passages as the criticism on Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meister, fill me with wonder and despair. Now, a 
review of Lockhart’s book ought to be a review of 
Sir Walter’s literary performances. I enjoy many 
of them ; — nobody, I believe, more keenly ; — ^but I 
am sure that there are hundreds who will criticise 
them far better. 

There are other objections of less weight, but not 
quite unimportant. Surely it would be desirable 
that some person who knew Sir Walter, who had 

^ began Lessing’s Laocoon, and read forty or fifty pages 
sometimes dissenting, but always admiring and learning.”' — 
Macaulay’s Journal for September 21, 1851. 
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ki least seen him and’ spoken with him, should be 
charged with this article. Many people are living 
who had a most intimate acquaintance with him. I 
know no more of him than I know of Drj'den or 
Addison, and not a tenth part so much as I know 
of Swift, Cowper, or Johnson. Then again, I have 
not, from the little that I do know of him, formed 
so' high an opinion of his character as most people 
seem to entertain, .and as it would be expedient for 
■the Edinburgh Review to express. He seems to 
me to have been most carefully, and successfully, 
on his guard against the sins which most easily 
beset literary men. On that side he multiplied his 
precautions, and set"~ double watch. Hardly any 
writer of note has been so free from the petty 
jealousies, and morbid irritabilities, of our caste. 
But I do not think that he kept himself equally pure, 
from faults of a very different kind, from the* faults 
of a man of the world. In politics, a bitter and 
unscrupulous partisan ; profuse and ostentatious in 
expense ; agitated by the hopes and fears of a 
■gambler; perpetually sacrificing the perfection of 
his compositions, and the durability of his fame, 
to his eagerness for money ; writing with the 
slovenly haste of Dryden, in order to satisfy wants 
which were not, like those of Dryden, caused by 
circumstances beyond his control, but which were 
produced by his extravagant waste or rapacious 
speculation ; this is the way in which he appears to 
me. I am sorry for it, for I sincerely admire the 
greater part of his works : but I cannot think him a 
high-minded man,_ or a man of very strict principle. 
Now these are opinions which, however softened, it 
would be highly^ unpopular to ^publish, particularly 
in a Scotch Review. 
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But why cannot you prevail on' Lord Jeffrey to 
furnish you with this article? No man could do it 
half so well. He knew and loved '.Scott ; and would 
perform the critical part of ' the work, which is much 
the most important, incomparably. I have said a 
good deal in the hope of .convincing you that it is 
not without reason that I decline a task which. I see 
that you wish me to undertake. 

Ever yours most truly 

T. B. MACAULAr. 

He writes to Napier on July 20th, 1838 

“There is little chance that I shall see Scotland 
this year., In the autumn I shall probably set out 
for Rome, and return to London in the spring. As 
soon aS I return, I shall seriously commence, my 
History. The first part,- (which, I think, will take 
up five octavo volumes,) will extend from the 
Revolution to the commencement of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s long administration ; a period of three 
or four and thirty* very -eventful years. From the 
commencement of Walpolefs .administration to the 
commencement of the' American war, .events may 
be despatched" more 'COnciselyj From, the comw- 
mencement of the American war it- will again 
become necessary to be copious. .These, at least, 
are my present notions. How far. I shall bring- the 
narrative down I have not -determined. The .death 
of George the Fourth- -Ovould • be the best haltmg-r 
place. The History, yrould then be an, entire view 
of all the transactions which took place,, between 
the Revolution , which - brought the Crown into 
harmony with the '^Parliament, and the, Revdlutior): 
which brought - the - 'Parliament! into harmony. .with 
the nation. 
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“Whether I shall continue to reside in London 
seems to me very uncertain. I used to think that 
I liked London ; but, in truth, I liked things which 
were in London, and which are gone. My family 
is scattered. I have no Parliamentary or official 
business to bind me to the capital. The business 
to which I propose to devote myself is almost in- 
compatible with the distractions of a town life. I 
am sick of the m-onotonous succession of parties, 
and long for quiet and retirement. To quit politics 
for letters is, I believe, a wise choice. To cease to 
be a member of Parliament only to become a diner- 
out would be contemptible; and it is not easy for 
me to avoid becoming a mere diner-out if I reside 
here.” 

In the middle of October Macaulay started for 
a tour in Italy. Just past middle life, with his 
mind already full, and his imagination still fresh 
and his health unbroken, — it may be doubted 
Vv'hether any traveller had carried thither a keener 
expectation of enjoyment since Winckelmann for 
the first time crossed the Alps. He viewed the 
works, both of man and of nature, with the eyes of 
an historian, and not of an artist. The leading 
features of a tract of country impressed themselves 
rapidly and indelibly on his observation ; all its 
associations and traditions swept at once across his 
memory ; and every line of good poetry, which its 
fame, or its beauty, had inspired, rose almost in- 
voluntarily to his lips. “I have always thought,” 
said Lady Trevelyan, “that your uncle was incom- 
parable in showing a town, or ^he place where any 
famous evenf occurred; but that he did not care 
for scenery merely as scenery. He enjoyed the 
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country in his way. He liked sitting" out on a 
lawn, and seeing grass and flowers around him. 
He readily took in the points of a landscape ; and 
I remember being much struck by his description 
of the country before you reach Rome, which he 
gives in Horatius.” 


'' Chalons-sur-Saone- Tuesday, Octohef 23, 1838. — Tlte road 

from Autun is for some way more beautiful than anything I had 
yet seen' in France; or indeed, in' that style, anywhere else, except, 
perhaps, the ascent to the tableland of Sie Neilgherries. I tra- 
versed a winding pass, near two miles m length, running by the 
side of a murmuring brook, and between hills covered with forest. 
The landscape appeared in the lichest colouring of October, under 
a sun like that of an English June The earth was the earth 
of autumn^ but the sky was the sky of summer The foliage, — 
dark green, light green, purple, red, and yellow, — seen by the 
evening sun, produced the effect of the plumage of the finest east- 
ern birds. I walked up the pass exceedingly pleased* To enjoy 
scenery you should ramble amidst it , let the feelings to ;which 
It gives rise mingle with other thoughts ; look around upon it 
m intervals of reading , and not go to it as one goes to see the 
lions fed at a fair. The beautiful is not to be stared at, but to 
be IHed with. I have no pleasure from books which equals that 
of reading over for the hundredth time great productions which 
I almost know by heart, and it is just the saune with scenery.^* 
'^Wednesday, October 31 — This was one of the most remark- 
able days of my life After being detained, bv the idle precautions 
which are habitual with these small absolute Governments, 

for an hour on deck, that the passengers might be counted ; for 

another hour in a dirty room, that the agent of the police might 
write down all our names ; and for a third hour in another smoky 
den, while a custom-house officer opened razor-cases to see that 
they concealed no muslin, and turned over dictionaries to< be sure 
that they contained no treason or blasphemy, I hurried on shore, 
afid by seven in the morning I was in the streets of Genoa, Never 
have I been more struck and enchanted There was nothing mean 
or small to break the charm, as one huge, massy, towering palace 
succeeded to another True it is that none of these magnificent 
piles is a strikingly good architectural composition , but the 

general effect is majestic beyond description.” 

To the end of his days, when comparing, as he 

loved to compare^ the claims of European cities 
to the prize of beauty, he would place at the head 
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of the list the aug'ust names of Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Genoa. 

'^Florence, November 3- — ^Up beioie eight, and read Boiaido, at 
breaktast. Then to the Church of Santa Croce . an ugl> mean 
outside, and not much to admire in the architecture within, but 
consecrated by the dust of some ol the greatest men that ever 
lived. It was to me what a first visit to Westinmstcr Abbey 
would be to an Aimencan The first tomb which caught my eye, 
as I etitexed, was that ot Michael Angelo I %vas much moved, 
and still more so when, going forward, I saw the stately nionu- 
ment lately erected to ^ Dante I was very near shedding teais 
as I looked at this magnificent monument, and thought ot the 
sufferings of The great poet, and of his incomparable genius, and 
of all the pleasure which I have derived from him, and of lus 
death in exile, and ot the late justice of posteiity. I believe that 
very* few people have ever had their minds more thoroughly pone- 
hated with the spirit of any great work than mine is with that 
of the Divine Comedy. His execution I take to he far beyond 
that of’ any other artist who has operated on the imagination by 
means of words — 

‘O degli altn poeti onore e lump, 

Vaghami il lungo studio e ’I grande amoie 
Che m’ han fatto cercar 1o tuo volume/^ 

I was proud to think that I had a right to apostrophise him thus. 
I went on, and next I came to the tomb ot Alfieri, set up by his 
mistress, the Countess of Albany I passed forward, and in 
another minute my fool was on the grave of Machiavel ” 
"Saturday, November 10, 1838 , — \ letter from Mr Aubin, our 
Chargd d’Aflaires here, to say that he has a confidential message 
for me. I went to him, and he delivered to me two letters — one 
from Lord Melbourne, and the other from Rice They pjess me 
to become fudge Advocate, and assuie me that a set in 
Parliament may be procured for me wjtji little expense. Rice 
dwells much on the salary, which he says is 2,5001 a year. He 
also talks of the other advantages connected with the place. The 
offer did not strike me as even tempting. The money I do not 
want. I have little , but I have enough The Right Honourable 
before my name is a liai^ible which it would be far, very far in- 
deed, beneath me to care about. The power is nothing. As an 
independent Member of Parliament I should hav^e infinitely 

^ ‘^Glory and light of all the tuneful train, 

May it avail me that I Ioi>g with /eal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 

Have conn’d it oVr J” 
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greater power. Nay, as I am, I have far greater power. I can 
now write what I choose ; and what I write may produce con- 
siderable effect on the public mind. In office I must necessarily be 
under lestraint. If, indeed, I had a Cabinet Office I should be 
able to do something in support of my own views of govern- 
ment , but a man in office, and out of the Cabinet, is a mere 
slave I have felt the bitterness of that slavery once. Though 
I hardly knew where to turn for a morsel of bread, my spirit 
rose against the mtoleiable thraldom. I was mutinous, and once 
actually resigned. I then went to India to get independence, and 

I have got it, and I will keep it. So I wrote to Lord Melbourne 

and Rice The only thing that would ever tempt me to give up 
my liberty and my studies was the power to effect great things ; 
and of that power, as they well knew, no man hacf so little as 

a man in office out of the Cabinet ” 

On the 1 2th of November Macaulay set out from 
Florence, by way of Cortona and Perugia, and 
i'eached Rome in three days. 

'^November 15 — On arriving this morning, I walked straight 
from the hotel door to St. Peter’s I was so much excited by the 
expectation of what I was to see that I could notice nothing else. 
I was quite nervous The colonnade in front is noble — veiy, very 
noble yet it disappointed me , and would have done so had it 
been the portico ot Paradise. In I went, and I was for a minute 
fairly stunned by the magnificence and harmony of the interior, 
I never in my life saw, and never, I suppose, shall again see, 
anything so astonishingly beautiful I really could have cried with 
pleasure. I rambled about for half an hour or more, paying 
little or no attention to details, but enjoying the effect of the 
sublime whole. 

rambling back to the Piazza di Spagna I fgund myself 
before the portico of the Pantheon. I was as much struck and 
affected as if I had not known that there was such a building in 
Rome. There it was, the work of the ^age of Augustus ; the 
work of men who lived with Cicero, and Cisar, and Horace, and 
VirgiL” 

November 26 — ^We crossed the river, and turned into the 
\^atican. I had walked a hundred feet through the library with- 
JuT^tlfinaintest notion that I was in it No books, no shelves 
were visible All w'as light and brilliant, nothing but white, and 
red, and gold ; blazing arabesques, and paintings on ceiling and 
wall. And this was the Vatican Library ; a place which 1 used 
to think of with awe as a far sterner and darker Bodleian ! The 
books and manuscripts are all m low wooden cases ranged round 
the walls. 
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‘‘Thence I went through the Museum, quite distracted by the 
multitude and magnificence of the objects which it contained. The 
splendour ot the ancient inaibles, the alabaster, the huge masses 
oi poiphyry, the granites of various colours, made the whole seem 
like a fairy region. 

“I looked into the apartments where the works in mosaic aie 
earned on, A noble figure of Isaiah bv Raphael had just been 
completed, 

“The Denlosihenes is \ery noble There can be no doubt about 
the fare “Demosthenes. There are two busts of him in the 
Vatican, besides this statue. They are all e.^actl^ alike, being 
distinguished by the strong projection of the upper lip. The face 
is lean, wrinkled, and haggaid; the expression singularly stern 
and intense You see that he was no trifier, no jester, no 
voluptuary ; but a man whose soul w^as devoured by ambition, 
and constantly on the stretch. The soft, sleek, plump, almost 
sleepy, though handsome, face of /Eschines presents a remarkable 
contrast. I was much interested by the bust of Julius, wdth the 
head veiled. It is a most striking countenance, indeed. He 
looks like a man meant to be master of the world. The endless 
succession of these noble works bewaldcred me, and I went home 
almost exhausted wath pleasurable excitement.” 

''Tuesday, December — I stayed at home till late, leadmg and 
meditating. I have altered some parts of Hoiatius to my mind, 
and I have thought a good deal during the last few days about 
my History. I am more and more in love w'lth the subject. I 
really think that posterity will not wnllingly let my liook die 

“To St. Peter’s again. This is becoming a daily visit.” 

Thursday, January 3 — I must say that the accounts wdnch I 
had heard of «..Naples are very incorrect. Theie is far less 

beggary than at Rome, and far more industry. Rome is a city 
of priests It reminded me of the towns in Palestine which were 
set apart to be inhabited by the T^evites Trade and agiiculture 
seem only to be tolerated as subsidiarv to drvotion Men are 

allowed to work ; because, unless somebc^dy works, nobody can 

live, and, if nobody lives, nobody can pray. But, as soon as you 
enter Naples, you notice a striking contiast. It is the difTerence 
between Sunday and Monday. Here the business of civil life is 
evidently the great thing, and religion is the accessory A poet 
might introduce Naples as Martha, and Rome as Mary A 
Catholic may think Mary’s the better employment; but even a 
Catholic, much more a Protestant, would prefer the table of 
Martha I must ask many questions about these matteis. At 

present, my impressions an* veiy favourable to Naples. It is tin* 
only place in Italy that has seemed to me to have the same soit of 
vitality which you find in all the great "English ports and cities 
Rome and Pisa are dead and gone; Florence is not deatl, bur 
sleepeth , while Naples overflows with life. 
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“I have a letter from Empson, who tells me that everybody 
speaks handsomely about my refusal of the Judge Advocateship. 
Holt Mackenzie praised the Code highly at Rogers’s the other 
day. I am glad of it. It is, however, a sort of work which 
must wait long for justice, as I well knew when I laboured at it.” 

Macaulay returned from Naples to Marseilles by 
a coasting steamer, 'wfhich touched at Civita Vecchia, 
where Mr. Goulburn, who was subsequently^ Sir 
Robert Peel’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, came 
on board. 

like Goulburn ’s conversation and manners. I had a prejudice 
against him which, like most prejudices conceived merely on the 
giound of political difference, yields readily to a little personal 
intercourse. 'And this is a man whom I have disliked for years 
without knowing him, and who has probably disliked me with 
just as little reason ! A lesson.” 



CHAPTER Viri 


1839 — 1841 


Macaulay returns to London — Macaulay is elected for Edinburgh 
— Macaulay beccmies a Cabinet Minister — The Times — 
Windsor Castle — The Sugar Duties — Defeat of the Ministry, 
and Dissolution of Parliament — Macaulay is re-clected for 
Edinburgh. 

At the end of the first week in February, 1839, 
Macaulay was again in London. 

London ; March 20, 1830. 

Dearest Hannah, — I have passed some very 
melancholy days since I wrote last. On Sunday 
afternoon I left Ellis tolerably cheerful. His wife’s 
disorder was abating. The next day, when 1 went 
to him, I found the house shut up. 1 meant only 
to have asked after him ; but he would see me. He 
gave way to very violent emotion ; but he soon col- 
lected himself, and talked to me about her for hours. 
“I was so proud of her,” he said. ‘T loved so much 
to show her to anybody that I valued. And now, 
what good will it do me to be a Judge, or to make ten 
thousand a year? I shall not have her to go home 
to with the good news.” I could not speak, for I 
know what that feeling is as well as he. He talked 
much of the sources of happine.ss that were left to 
him — his children, his relations and hens, and ray 
friendship. He ought, he said, to be ver}' grateful 
that I had not died in India, 'but was at home to 
comfort him. Comfort him I could not, except by 
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hearing him talk of her with tears in my eyes. I 
stayed till late. Yesterday I went again, and pass- 
ed most of the day . with him, and I shall go to him 
again to-day ; for he says, and I see, that my com- 
pany does him good. I would with pleasure give 
one of my fingers to get him back his wife, 
which IS more than most widowers would give to 
get back their own. 

I have this instant a note from Lord Lansdowne, 
who was in the chair of the Club yesterday night, 
to say that I am unanimously elected.^ Poor Ellis’s 
loss had quite put it out of my head. 

Ever yours 
T. B. M. 

Times were coming when the Whigs were likely 
to find occasion for as much oratory as they could 
tinister. Towards the end of May 1839 the eleva- 
tion to the peerage of Mr. Abercromby, the 
.Speaker, left a seat at Edinburgh vacant. The 
Ministers did all that could be done in London to 
get Macaulay accepted as the Liberal candidate, and 
the constituency gave a willing response. He in- 
troduced himself to the electors in a speech that in 
point of style came up to their expectations, and 
with the substance of which they were very well 
contented. “I look vtith pride,” said Macaulay, 
“on all that the Whigs have done for the cause of 
human freedom and of human happiness. I see 
them now hard pressed, struggling with difficulties, 
but still fighting the good fight. At their head I 
see men who have inherited the spirit and the 

1 The Club, as it is invariably called, '(for its members will not 
stoop to identify it by any distinctive title,) is the club of Johnson, 
Gibbon, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Reynolds 
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virtues, as well as the blood, of old champions and 
martyrs of freedom. To those men I propose to 
attach myself. While one shred of the old banner 
is flying", by that banner will I, at least, be found. 
Whether in or out of Parliament, — whether speak- 
ing with that authority which must always belong 
to fhe representative of this great and enlightened 
community, or expressing the humble sentiments of 
a private citizen, — I will to the last maintain in- 
violate my fidelity to principles "which, though they 
may be borne down for a time by senseless clamour, 
are yet s tron g with. the strength, and immortal with 
the immorta,lity, of truth ; and which, however they 
may be misunderstood or misrepresented by con- 
temporaries, will assuredly find justice from a better 
age.” Such fervour will provoke a smile from those 
who survey the field of politics with the serene com- 
placenc}"- of the literary critic, more readily than 
from statesmen who have learned the value of party 
loyalty by frequent and painful experience of its 
opposite. 


Edinburgh : September 2, ISdD 

Dear Napier, — I shall work on Clive as hard as I 
can, and make the paper as short as I can ; but I am 
afraid that I cannot positively pledge myself either 
as to time or as to length. I rather think, however, 
that the article will take, 

I shall do my b6st to be in London again on the 
iSth. God knows what these Ministerial changes 
may produce. Office was never, within my memory, 
so little attractive, and therefore, I fear, I cannot, 
as a man of spirit, flinch, if it is offered to me. 

Ever vours 
T. B. Macaulay. 
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London * September 20, 1839. 

Dear Napier, — I reached town early this morning'- 
1 hoped to have five or six days of uninterrupted 
work, in which I might finish my paper for the 
Review. But I found waiting for me — this is 
strictly confidential — a letter from Lord Melbourne 
with an offer of the Secretaryship at War, and a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

My historical plans must for the present be sus- 
pended ; but I see no reason to doubt that I shall 
be able to do as much as ever for the Review. 
Again, remember, silence is the word. 

Yours ever 
T. B. M. 

Macaulay accepted the Secretaryship at War with- 
out any show of reluctance; but he did not attain 
to this great elevation without incurring the , penal- 
ties of success. A man who, having begun hte 
without rank, fortune, or private interest, finds him- 
self inside the Cabinet and the Privy Council before 
his fortieth birthday, must expect that the world will 
not be left in ignorance of anything that can be said 
against him. For weeks together, even in its lead- 
ing articles, the great Times newspaper could find 
no other appellation for the great man than that of 
“Mr. Babbletongue Macaulay.” When it became 
his duty to announce to his constituents that he had 
taken office, he was careless enough to date his 
address from Windsor Castle. The Times rose, or 
rather sank, to the occasion. Many months elapsed 
before the new Secretary at War heard the last of 
Windsor Castle. That unlucky slip of the pen 
afforded matter for comment and banter in Parlia- 
ment, on the hustings, and through every corner of 
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the daily and weekly press. In Iiis generous and 
affecting notice of Macaulay’s death Thackeray 
writes : “It always seemed to me that ample 
means, and recognised rank, were Macaulay’s as of 
right. Years ago there was a wretched outcry raised 
because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from Windsor 
Castle, where he was staying. Immortal Gods ! 
Was this man not a fit guest for ant' palace in the 
world, or a fit companion for any man or woman 
in it?’’ 

Macaulay took his promotion quietly, and paid 
little or no heed to the hard words which it brought 
him. He kept his happiness in his own hands, and 
never would permit it to depend upon the goodwill, 
or the forbearance, of others. 

He was just now less disposed than ever to trouble 
himself about the justice, or injustice, of the treat- 
ment which he met with from the outside world. 
An event had occurred, most unexpectedly, which 
opened to him a long and secure prospect of domes- 
tic happiness. At the end of the year 1839, 
brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, was appoint- 
ed to the Assistant Secretaryship of the Treasury; 
one of the few posts in the English Civil Service 
which could fully compen.sate a man of energy and 
public spirit for renouncing the intensely interesting 
work, and the rare opportunities of distinction, pre- 
sented by an Indian career. “This event,’’ writes 
my mother, “of cour.se made England our home 
during your uncle’s life. Fie could never afterwards 
speak of it without emotion. Throughout the 
autumn of 1839, his misery at the prospect of our 
•return to India was the most painful and hourly 
trial; and, when the joy and relief came upon us, 
It restored the spring and flow of his spirits. He 
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took a house in Great George Street, and insisted 
on our all living together, and a most happy year 
1840 was.” 

Like other happy years, it was a busy year too. 
Macaulay, who had completely laid aside his 
History for the present, devoted his powers to his 
official work. 

On the 14th of March, 1840, Macaulay writes to 
jSIr. Ellis : “I have got through my est imates with 
flying colours ; made a long speech of figjares and 
iietails without hesitation, or mistake, of any sort ; 
stood catechising on all sorts of questions ; and got 
six millions of public money in the course of an 
Hour or Xwo._ I rather like the sort of work, and 1 
have some ^titude for it. I find business pretty 
nearly enough to occupy all my time ; and, if I 
have a few minutes to myself, I spend them with my 
sister and niece; so that, except while I am dressing 
and undressing, I get no reading at all. I do not- 
know but that it is as well for me to live thus for a 
time. I became too mere a bookworm in India, and 
on my voyage home. Exercise, they say, assists 
digestion ; and it may be that some months of hard 
official and Parliamentary work may make my 
studies more nourishing.” 


London : October 29, 1840. 

Dear Napier, — I have received Hunt’s book, and 
shall take it down, with me to Southampton, whither 
I hope to be able to make a short trip, I shall give 
it well to Hunt about Jeremy Collier, to whom he is 
scandalously unjus^ I think Jeremy one of the 
’greatest public benefactors in our history. 

Poor Lord Holland ! It is vain to lament. A 
whole generation is gone to the grave with him. 
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While he lived, all the great orators and statesmen 
ol the last generation were living too. What a 
store of historical information he has carried away I 
But his kindness, generosity, and openness of heart,, 
were more valuable than even his fine accomplish- 
ments. I loved him dearly. 

Ever yours truly 
T. B. M \c.vul.\y. 

London : January II, 1841. 

Dear Napier, — As to my paper on the Dramatists, 
if you are content, so am 1. I set less value on it 
than on anything I have written since I was a boy. 

I have hardly opened Gleig’s book on Warrren 
Flastings, and I cannot yet judge whether I can 
review it before it is complete. T am not quite sure 
<hat so vast a subject may not bear two articles. 
The scene of the first would lie principally in India. 
The Rohilla War, the disputes of Hastings and 
his Council, the character of Francis, the death of 
Nuncomar, the rise of the Empire of Hyder, the 
seizure of Benares, and many other interesting 
matters, would furnish out such a paper. In the 
second, the scene would be changed to West- 
minster. There we should have the Coalition ; the 
India Bill ; the impeachment ; the characters of all 
the noted men of that time, from Burke, who 
managed the prosecution of Hastings, down to the 
wretched Tony Pasquin, who first defended, and 
then l^elled him. I hardly know a .story so interest- 
ing, and of such various interest. And the central 
figure is in the highest degree striking and maje.stic. 

I think Hastings, though far from faultless, one of 
the greatest men that England ever produced. He 
had pre-eminent talents for government, and great 
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literary talents too ; _fine taste, a princely spirit, and 
heroic equanimity m the midst of adversity and 
danger. He was a man for whom nature had done 
much of what the Stoic philosophy pretended, and 
only pretended, to do for its disciples. “Mens sequa 
in arduis” is the inscription under his~*]pictufe in 
Ijovernment House at Calcutta ; and never was there 
a more appropriate motto. This story has never 
been told as well as it deserves. Mill’s account of 
Hastings’ administration is indeed very able; — the 
ablest part, in my judgment, of his work ; — but it is 
dry. As to Gleig, unless he has greatly improved 
since he wrote Sir Thomas Munro’s life, he will 
make very little of his subject. I am not so vain as 
to think that I can do it full justice; but the success 
of my paper on Clive has emboldened me, and, I 
have the advantage of being in hourly intercourse 
with Trevelyan, who is thoroughly well acquainted 
with the languages, manners, and dijplomacy of the 
Indian Courts. 

Ever yours 
T. B. Macaulay. 

One main feature in the Budget was a proposal 
to reduce the duty on foreign sugar ; a serious blow 
to the privilege which the free labour of our own 
colonies enjoyed, as against the slave labour of the 
Spanish plantations. Lord Sandon moved an 
amendment, skilfully framed to catch the votes of 
Abolitionist members of the Liberal party, and the 
question was discussed through eight livelong 
nights. Mr. Gladstone, who had early learned the 
habit of high-toned courtesy, introduced into his 
speech an allusion that pleased no one so much as 
him) against whom it ^yas directed. “There is 
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another name,” said he, ‘‘strangely associated with 
the plan of the Ministry, I can only speak from 
tradition of the struggle for the abolition of slavery ; 
but, if I have not been misinformed, there was en- 
gaged in It a man who was the unseen ally of Mr. 
Wilberforce, and the pillar of his strength; a man 
of profound benevolence, of acute understanding, 
of indefatigable industry, and of that self-denying 
temper which is ^content to work in secret, to forego 
the recompense of present fame, and to seek for its 
reward beyond the grave. The name of that man 
was Zachary Macaulay, and his son is a member of 
the existing Cabinet.” 

In the early morning of the iQth of May Lord 
Sandon’s amendment was carried by thirty-six 
votes; and on the r4th of June, the opposition 
carried a direct vote of want of confidence. 

Within three weeks Parliament was dissolved, and 
the Ministers went to the country on the question 
ot a fixed duty on foreign wheat. The Iviberals 
suffered a crushing defeat. Macaulay, however, was 
returned unopposed by Edinburgh. 


Lunch >n July 12, 1841. 

Dear Ellis, — I cannot send you Virginius, for T 
have not a copy by me at present, and have not 
time to make one. When you return, T hope to 
have finished another ballad, on the Imke Regillus. 
I may, perhaps, publish a small volume next spring. 
I am encouraged by the approbation of all who have 
seen the little pieces. I find the unlearned quite as 
well satisfied as the learned. 

I have taken a very comfortable suite, of chambers 
in the Albany ; and I hope to lead, during some 
years, a sort of life peculiarly suited to my taste, — 
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college life at the West-end of London. We shall 
have, I hope, some very pleasant breakfasts there, 
to say nothing of dinners. 

I own that I am quite delighted with our pros- 
pects. A strong opposition is the very thing that I 
w'anted. I shall be heartily glad if it lasts till I can 
finish a History of England, from the Revolution, 
to the Accession of the House of Hanover/ Then 
I shall be willing to go in again for a few years^ 
It seems clear that we shall be just about 30P. This 
is what I have always supposed. I got through? 
very triumphantly at Edinburgh, and very cheap.' 
I believe I can say what no other man in the king- 
dom can say. I have been four times returned tc 
Parliament by cities of more than a hundred anc 
forty thousand inhabitants ; and all those fou 3 
elections together have not cost me five hund'rec 
pounds. 

Ever yours 
T. B. M\CAtJL\Y. 

London July 27, 1841 

Dear Napier, — I am not at all disappointed by 
the elections. They have, indeed, gone very nearly 
as I expected. Perhaps I counted on seven or 
eight votes more ; and even these we may get on 
petition. I can truly say that I have not, for many 
years, been so happy as I am at present. Before T 
went to India, I had no prospect in the event of a 
change of Government, except that of living by my 
pen, and seeing my sisters governesses. In India I 
was an exile. When I came back, I was for a time 
et liberty; but I had before me the prospect of part- 
ing in a few months, perhaps for ever, with my 
dearest sister and her children. That misery was 
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removed; but I found myself in office, a member of 
a Government wretchedly weak, and struggling for 
existence. Now I am- free. I am independent. I 
am in Parliament, as honourably seated as man can 
be. My family is comfortably off. I have leisure 
for literature ; yet I am not reduced to the necessity 
of writing for money. If I had to choose a lot from 
all that there are in human life, I am not sure that 
I should prefer ^ny to that which has fallen to me. 
I am sigicerely and thoroughly contented. 

Ever yours 
T. B. M.\caul.-\y. 



CHAPTER IX 


1841 — 1844 


Macaulay settles in the Albany — ^Warren Hastings — Leigh Hunt 
— Macaulay’s doubts about the wisdom of publishing his 
Essays — The Lays of Rome — Professor Wilson — Re-publica- 
tion of the Essays — Miss Aikin’s Life of Addison— The Copy- 
right Question — Tour on the Loire — Bar^re. 

The change of Government was anything but a 
misfortune to Macaulay. He lost nothing but an 
income, which he could well do without, and the 
value of which he was ere long to replace many times 
over by his pen ; and he gained his time, his liberty, 
the power of speaking what he thought, writing 
when he would, and living as he chose. The plan 
of life which he selected was one eminently suited to 
the bent of his tastes,^ and the nature’ of his avoca- 
uR>ns. Towards the end of the year 1840, Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevelyan removed to Clapham ; and, on their 
departure, Macaulay broke up his establishment in 
Great George Street, and quartered himself in a 
commodious set of rooms on a second floor in the 
Albany. His chambers, , every corner of which was 
library, were comfortably, though not very brightly,’ 
furnished. 


Albany, London : November 5, 1841. 

Dear Napier, — I jhave at last begun my historical 
jabquisj I can hardly say with how much interest 
and delight. I really do not think that there is in 
our literature so great a void as that which I am try- 
ing to supply. English history, from 1688 to the 
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F'rench Revolution/ is even to educated people 
almost a isjrjra, incognita. I will venture to say that 
quite an even chance )whether even such a man 
‘as Empson, or Senior, can repeat accurately the 
names of the Prime Ministers of that time in order. 
The materials for an amusing narrative are immense. 
I slT.all not be satisfied unless I produce something 
which shall for a few da3'S supersede the last fashion- 
able novel on tlj,e tables of 3'oung ladies. 

Ever yours 
T. B. Macvul.w. 

Albany, London: June 24-, 1842. 

Dear Napier, — I have thought a good deal about 
republishing my articles, and have made up my 
mind not to do so. If is rather provoking, to be 
sure, to learn that a third edition is coming out in 
America, and to meet constantly with smuggled 
copies. It is still more provoking to .see tra.sh, of 
which I am perfectly guiltle.ss, inserted among my 
writings. But, on the whole, 1 think it best that 
things should remain as thev are. The public 
judges, and ought to judge, indulgenth' of periodi- 
cal works. They are not expected to be highly 
finished. Their natural life is onlv six weeks. 
Sometimes their writer is at a distance from the books 
to which he wants to refer. Sometimes he is forced 
to hurry through his task in. order to catch the po.st. 
He maj’’ blunder ; he may contradict himself ; he 
mav break off in the middle of a storv ; he ma_v give 
an immoderate extension to one part of his subject, 
and dismiss an equally important part in a few 
words. All this is readily forgiven if there be a 
certain spirit and vivacity in' his style. But, as 
soon as he republishes, he challenges a comparison 
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with all the ipost symmetrical and polished of human 
j:ompositions. A painter, who has a picture in 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, .would act 
very unwisely if he took it down and carried 
it over to the National Gallery. Where it now 
hangs, surrounded by a crowd of _daubs which are 
only once seen, and then forgotten, it may pas§ for 
a fine piece., He is a fool if he places it side by side 
with the master-pieces of Titian ^nd Claud e- My 
reviews are generally thought to be better, written, 
and they certainly live longer, than the reviews of 
most other people; and this ought to content me. 
The moment I come forward to demand a higher 
rank, I must expect to be judged by a higher 
standard. Fonblanque may serve for a beacon. 
His leading articles in the Examiner were eroded 
to the skies, while they were considered merely as 
leading articles ; for they were in style, and manner, 
incomparably superior to anything in the Courier, or 
Globe, or Standard ; nay, to anything in the Times. 
People said that it was a pity that such admirable 
compositions should perish ; so Fonblanque deter- 
mined to republish them in a book- He never 
considered that in that form sihey would be 
compared, not with the r^anlf'h^d twa^le o? me, daily., 
and weekly press, but vST^fT "Biirke^s parriphlets, with 
Pascal’s ” letters, with Addison’s Spectators and 
Freeholders. They would not stand this new test a 
moipent. I shall profit by the warning. What the 
V'ankees_ may do I cannot help; but I will not found 
fny pretensions to the rank of a classic on my 
reviews. I will remain, according to the excellent 
precept in the Gospel, at the lower end of the table, 
where I am constantly accosted with “Friend,, go up 
higher,” and not push my way to the top at the risk 
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of being compelled with shame to take the lowest 
room. If I live twelve or fifteen years I may perhaps 
produce something which I may not be afraid to 
exhibit side by side with the performance of the old 
masters. 

Ever yours truly 
T. 'b. I\Iacu7l\y. 

He writes to Ellis in August : — 

“Let me know when you come to town. I shall 
be here. Fix a day for dining with me next week, 
the sooner after your arrival the better. I must give 
you one good boring about these verses before I 
deliver them over to the printer’s devils. 

“Have you read Lord Londonderry’s Travels? I 
h^ar that they contain the following pious expres- 
sions of resignation to the divine will : 'Here I 
learned that Almighty God, for reasons best known 
to Himself, had been pleased to burn down my 
house in the county of Durham.’ Is not the mixture 
of vexation with respect admirable?’’ 

In a later letter he says : 

“Every book settles its own place. I never did, 
and never will, directly or indirectly take any step 
for the purpose of obtaining praise, or deprecating 
censure. Longman came to ask what I wished him 
to do before the volume appeared. I told him that 
I stipulated for nothing but that there should he no 
^^uffing of any sort) I have told Napier that I ask 
It',' as a personal favour, that my name and writings 
may never be mentioned in the Edinburgh Review. 
1 shall certainh’- leave this volume as the (xstrich 
leaves her eggs in the sand.” 

The sails of the little craft could dispense with an 
artificial breeze. Launched without any noise of 
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trumpets, it went bravely down the wind of popular 
favour. Amongf the first to discern its merits was 
Macaulay’s ancient adversary, Prpfessor, Wilson of 
Edinburgh : 

Name the Young Poet who could have written the Armada* 
The Young Poets all want fire , Macaulay is full of fire. The 
Young Poets are somewhat weakly , he is strong. The Young 
Poets are rather ignorant ; his knowledge is great The Young 
Poets mumble books , he devours them The Young Poets dally 
with their subject ; he strikes its heart. The Young Poets are 
still their own heroes ; he sees but the chiefs he celebrates The 
Young Poets weave dreams with shadows transitory*^ as clouds 
without substance , he builds realities lasting as rocks. The 
Young Poets steal from all and sundry and deny their thefts , he 
robs fin the face of day.' Whom"^ Homer. 

*Now, by our sire Quirmus, 

It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 

Swept down the tide of flight.’ 

That is the way of doing business ! A cut and thrust style, 
without any flourish. Scott’s style when his blood was up, and 
the first words came like a vanguard impatient for battle. 


Albany, London . December 3, 1842. 

Dear Napier, — Longman has earnestly pressed 
me to consent to the republication of some of my 
reviews. The plan is one of which, as you know, 
I had thought; and which, on full consideration, I 
had rejected. But there are new circumstances in 
the case. The American edition is coming over by 
wholesale. To keep out the American copies by 
legal measures, and yet to refuse to publish an 
edition here, would be an odious course, ^nd in the 
very spirit of the dog in the manger. I arn, there- 
fore, strongly inclined to accede to Longman’s 
proposition. And if the thing is to be done, the 
sooner the better. 

I am about to put forth a second edition of my 
Roman Lays. They have had great success. By 
5 
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the bye, Wilson, whom I never saw but at your 
table, has behaved very handsomely about them. 
I am not in the habit of returning thanks for favour- 
able criticism; for, as Johnson says in his Life of 
Lyttelton, such thanks must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice. But, when a strong political 
oppOpent bestows fervent praise on a work which he 
might easily depreciate by means of sly sneer and 
cold commendations, and' which he might, if he 
'chose, pass by m utter silence, he ought, I think, to 
be told that his courtes}^ and good feeling are justly 
appreciated. I should be really obliged to you, if, 
when you have an opportunity, you will let Professor 
Wilson know that his conduct has affected me as 
generous conduct affects men not ungenerous. 

Ever yours 

T.' B. MtcvuLW. 

Albany, London : April ID, 1843 

Dear Napier, — You may count on an article from 
me on Miss Aikin’s Life of Addison. Longman 
sent me the sheets as they were printed. I own that 
I am greatly disappointed. There are, to he sure, 
some charming letters by Addison which have never 
yet been published; but Miss Aikin’s narrative is 
dull, shallow, and inaccurate. 

My collected reviews have succeeded well. Long- 
man Tells me that he mu.st set about a second” edition. 
'Tn'^spite, however, of the applau.se and of the profit, 
neither of which I despi.se, I am .sorry that if had 
become nece.ssary to republish these papers, d'here 
are few of them which I read with .sati.sfaction. 
7'hose few, however, are generally the latest, and 
this is a consolatory circumstance. The most ho.stile 
critic must admit, I think, that I have improved 
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greatly as a writer. The third volume seems to me 
'"worth two of the second, and the second worth ten 
of the first. 

Ever yours 

T. B. Macaulay. 

Albany * June 15, 

Dear Napier, — I am truly vexed to find Miss 
Aikin’s book so very bad, that h is impossible for 
us, with due regard to our own character,'' to praise 
it. All that I can do is to speak civilly of her 
writings generally, and to express regret that she 
should have been nodding. I have found, I will 
venture to say, not less than forty gross blunders as 
to matters of fact in the first volume. Of these I 
may, perhaps, point out eight or ten as courteously 
as the case will bear. Yet it goes much against my 
feelings to censure any woman, even with the 
greatest lenity. My taste and Croker’s are by no 
means the same. I shall not again undertake to re- 
view any lady’s book till I know how it is executed. 

Ever yours 

T. B. Macaulay. 

It has been said of Macaulay, with reference to 
this period of his political career, that no member 
ever produced so much effect upon the proceedings 
of Parliament who spent so many hours in the 
Library, and so few in the House. Never has any 
public man, unendowed with the authority of a 
Minister, so easily moulded sO' important a piece of 
legislation into n shape which so accurately accord- 
ed with his own views, as did Macaulay the 
Copyright Act of 1S42. 

Lord Mahon introduced a bill for giving protec- 
tion for five-and-twenty years, reckoned from the 
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date of death ; and his scheme was reg’arded with 
favour, until Macaulay came forward with a counter- 
scheme, giving' protection for forty-two years, 
reckoned from the date of publication. He unfolded 
his plan in a speech, terse, elegant, and vigorous ; 
as amusing as an essay of Elia, and as convincing 
as a “proof of Euclid. When he resumed his seat, 
Sir Robert Peel walked across the floor, and assured 
him that the last twenty minutes had radically 
altered hiS own views on the law of copyright. One 
member after another confessed to an entire change 
of mind ; and, on a question which had nothing to 
do with party, each change of mind brought a vote 
with it. The bill was remodelled on the principle 
of calculating the duration of copyright from the 
date of publication, and the term of forty-two years 
was adopted by a large majority. Some slight 
modifications were made in Macaulay’s proposal ; 
but he enjoyed the satisfaction of having framed 
according to his mind a Statute which may fairly be 
described as the charter of his craft, and of having 
added to Hansard what are by common consent 
allowed to be among its most readable pages. 

.A,s soon as the session of 1843 ended, Macaulay 
started for a trip up and down the JLqire. Steaming 
from Orleans to Nantes and back again from Nantes 
to Angers, he indulged to the full his liking for 
river travel and river scenery, and his passion for 
old cities which had been the Aeatre of memorable 
events. 

“The cathedral, which was my chief object at Chartres, rather 
disappointed me ; not that it is not a fir?-:^ church ; but I had heard 
it described as one of the most magnificent in Europe. Now, I 
have seen finer Gothic churches^ in England, Fiance, and Belgium. 
It wants vastness; and its admirers make the matter worse by 
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proving to you that it is a great deal larger than it looks, and by 
assuring you that the proportions are so exquisite as to produce 
the effect of littleness I have heard the same cant canted about 
a much finer building, — St Peter’s. But, surely, it is impossible 
to say a more severe thing of an architect than that he has a knack 
ot building edifices five hundred feet long whidi look as if they 
were only three hundred feet long. If size be an element of the 
sublime in architecture, — and this, I imagine, everybody’s feelings; 
will prove, — then a great architect ought to aim, not at leaking; 
buildings look smaller than they are, but at making them look 
laiger than they are If there be any proportions which have the 
effect of making St Paul’s look larger thari^ St. Peter’s, those are 
good proportions To say that an artist is so skilful that he makes 
buildings, which are really large, look small, is as absurd as it 
would be to say that a novelist has such skill in. narration as to 
make amusing stones dull, or to say that a controversialist has 
such skill in argument, that strong reasons, when he states them, 
seem to be weak ones ” 

Albany, London : April 10, 1844. 

Dear Napier, — I am gflad that you like my article. 
It does not please me now, by any means, as much 
as it did while I was writing it. It is shade, un- 
relieved by a gleam of light. ^ This is~the' fault of 
the subject rather than of the painter; but it takes 
away from the effect of the portrait. And thus, to 
the many reasons which all honest men have for 
hating Barere I may add a reason personal to 
myself, that the e x cess . of Jhis rascalit y Jhas spoiled 
my paper on him. 

Ever yours 

T. B. Macaulay. 

^ “As soon as he ceases to write trifles, he begins to write lies ; 
and such lies ! A man who has never been within the tropics does 
not know what a thunderstorm means , a man who has never 
looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract , and he 
w’ho has not read Bai^re’s Memoirs may be said not to know 
what It IS to he. 

“Whatsoever things are false, whatsoever things are dishonest, 
whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are impure, 
whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil report, 
if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these things 
w’ere blended in Barere “ 



CHAPTER X 


1844 — 1847 

The Ministerial crisis of December 1S45 — Macaulay becomes Paj- 
■ master-General — His re-election at Edinburgh — His position 
In the House of tlommons — Geneial election of 1847 — Macau- 
lay’s defeat at Kdinbuigh 

During 1844 and 1845 Macaulay jiretty frequently 
addressed the House of Commons. Early in 1845 
he writes to Napier: “As soon as I have finished 
my first two volumes, I shall be happy to assist you 
again. But when that will be it is difiicult to say.‘ 
PaVhamentary business, at present, prevents me 
from writing a line. I am preparing for Lord John’s 
debate on Sugar, and for Joseph Hume’s debate on 
India; and it is one of my infirmities — an infirmity, 
1 grieve to say, quite incurable — that I cannot 
correctly and heartily apply my mind to several 
subjects together. When an approaching debate is 
in my head, it is to no purpose that I sit down at my 
desk to write history, and I soon get up again in 
disgust.’’ 


London Dfcomhoi 11, 1B45* 

Dear Hannah, — I am detained for a few minutes 
at Ellis’s chambers with nothing to do. I will 
therefore employ my leisure m writing to you on a 
sheet of paper meant for some plea or n'plication. 
Yesterday morning I learned that the xMini.sters had 
gone down to the Isle of WigLt for the purpo.se of 


' Macaulay nevpi again wrote for the Edinburgh Review. 
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resigning', and that Lord John had been sent for. 
This morning, all the "world knows it. It is difficult, 

I think, tO' conceive a darker pr'ospect than that 
which lies before us. Yet I have a great confidence 
in the sense, virtue, and self-command of the 
nation ; and I therefore hope that we shall get out of 
this miserable situation, as we have got out of ^ther 
situations not less miserable. 

I have spent some hours in carefully considering 
my own position, and determining on ’my own 
course. I have at last made up my mind; and I 
send you the result of my deliberations. 

If, which is not absolutely impossible, though 
improbable, Peel should still try to patch up a 
Conservative Administration, and should, as the 
head of that Administration, propose the repeal* of 
the Corn Laws, my course is clear. I must support 
him with all the energy that I have, till the question 
is carried. Then I am free to oppose him. If an 
Ldtra-Tory Ministry should be framed, my course 
is equally clear. I must oppose them with every 
facul tyL that God has given me. 

If Lord John should undertake to form a Whig 
Ministry, and should ask for my assistance, I cannot 
in honour refuse it. But I shall distinctly tell him, 
and tell my colleagues and constituents, that I will 
not again go through what I went through in Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration. I am determined 
never again to be one of. a Government which cannot 
carry the measures which it thinks essential. I will 
therefore, supposing that Lord John applies to me, 
accept office on this express condition, — that, if we 
find that we cannot qarry the total repeal of the Corn 
L.aws, we will forthwith resign ; or, at all events, that 
I shall be at liberty forthwith to resign. I am quite 
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sure that this is the right course ; and I am equally 
sure that, if I take it, I shall be out of office at 
Easter. 

T. B. M. 


On December 20th, he writes to Hannah ; — “All 
is over. Late at night, just as I was undressing, a 
knock w^ given at the door of my chambers. A 
messenger had come from Lord John with a short 
note. The quarrel between Lord Grey and Lord 
Palmerston had made it impossible to form a 
Ministry. I went to bed, and slept sound.” 

At this period of his life' Macau la}' was still a hard 
hitter; but he timed his blows with due regard for 
the' public interests. In January 1845 he writes to 
Mr. Napier: “As to the cour.se which I have taken, 
1 feel no misgivings. Many honest men think that 
there ought to be no retro.spect in politics. I am 
firmly convinced that they are in error, and that 
much better measures than any which we owe to 
Peel would be very dearly purchased by the utter 
ruin of all public virtue which must be the conse- 
quence of such immoral lenity. . . But to hit him 
hard while he is lighting the landowners would be 
a very different thing. It will be all that he can do 
to win the battle with the best help that we can give 
him. A time will come for looking back. At pre- 
sent our business is to get the country safe through 
a very serious and doubtful emergency.” 

But no aid from his opponents, however loyally 
tendered, could keep Sir Robert Peel in office when 
once that emergency was at an end. On the 26th of 
June, 1846, the Corn Law Bill pas.sed the Peers; 
and, before the night was over, the Government had 
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receivea its coup-de-grice in the Comnaons. Lord 
John Russell was again commanded to form an 
Administration. Macaulay obtained the post which 
he preferred, as the least likely to interfere with his 
historical labours ; and, as Paymaster-General of the 
Army, he went down to Scotland to ask for re- 
election. On the 9th of July he wrote to Mrs. 
Trevelyan from the Royal Hotel : “I reached 
Edinburgh last night, and found Jhe city in a storm. 
I am exceedingly well and in high spirits. I had 
become somewhat effeminate in literary repose and 
leisure. You would not know me again now that 
my blood is up. I am such as when, twelve years 
ago, I fought the battle with Sadler at Leeds.” 
This ardour for the fray augured badly for Sir 
Culling Eardley. He proved no match for 
Macaulay, who out-talked him on the hustings ; 
beat him by two to one at the poll ; and return- 
ed to the Albany in triumph, none the worse 
for his exhilarating, though rather expensive, 
contest. 

In Parliament, in society, and in literary and 
political circles throughout the country, Macaulay 
already enjoyed that general respect and goodwill 
vhich attach themselves to a man who has done 
great things, and from whom something still greater 
IS expected. But there was one city in the kingdom 
where bv 1847 he had ceased to be popular, and 
unfortunately that city was Edinburgh. 

Macaulay had exalted, and, as some would hold, 
over-strained ideas of the attitude which a represent- 
ative should adopt in his pecuniary relations with 
the electors who have sent him to Parliament. 
Although one of the most genertous of men, he 
knew no delight like giving, he was willing, when 
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Edinburgh was in ({uestion, to be called slmgy if he 
could only make it clear to his own conscience that 
he was not tampering with corruption. 


I undon )ul> 14*, 1841. 

My dear IMr. Black, — I am much gratified by what 
you sa}^ about the race-cup. 1 had already' written 
to Craig to say that I should not subscribe, and T 
am glad that nn'^ determination met‘ts your approba- 
tion. in the first place, 1 am not clear that tlie 
object IS a good one. In the next placiy I am clear 
that by giving money' for such an obj(‘ct in 
■obedience to such a summons, I should completely 
change the whole character of mv connection with 
Edinburgh. It has been usual enough for rich 
families to keep a hold on coriaipt boroughs by 
defraying the expense of public amusements. 
Sometimes it is a ball ; sometimes a regatta, d'he 
Derby family u.sed to support the Preston races. The 
Members for Beverley', 1 believe, fiiul a bull for their 
constituents to bail. But the.se were not tlie condi- 
tions on which I undertiKik to n*])re.sent lulinburgh. 
In return for y'our generous confidence, 1 otter 
Parliamentary' service, and nothing else. I am 
indeed most willing to contribute the little that I can 
spare to ymur most useful public charities. But even 
this I do not consider as matter of contract. Nor 
should I think it proper that the d'ow n Council 
should call on me to contribute even to an hospital 
or a school. But the call that is now* made is one 
so objectionable that, I must plainly* say, I would 
rather take the Chiltern Hundreds than comply 
'with it. 

Ever y'oitrs truly' 

T, B. Maca'itl.w. 
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Whatever may have been the origin and the extent 
of Macaulay’s shortcomings as representative of 
Edinburgh, there were men at hand who were 
anxious, and very well able, to turn them to their 
own account- But the injuries which he forgave 
I am forbidden t® resent. 

“The struggle,” wr»te Hugh Miller, “is exciting 
the deepest interest, and, as the beginning a de- 
cided movement on the part of Christians of various 
denominations toi send men of avowed ^Christian 
principle to Parliament, may lead to great results.” 
The common sense of the Scotch people brought 
this movement, such as it was, to a speedy close ; and 
it led to no greater result than that of inflicting a 
transient scandal up#n the sacred name of religi®n, 
and giving Macaulay the leisure which he required 
in order to put the finishing t®uch t« the first fw® 
volumes of his Hist«ry. 

The leaders »f the agitati®n judged it necessary t® 
select a str«nger candidate than Sir Culling Eardley ; 
and their choice fell upon Mr. Charles Cowan, a son 
of one of the most respected citizens of Edinburgh. 
The gentleman who introduced Mr. Cowan t® the 
electors at his first public meeting recommended him 
on the express ground that “Christian men ought 'to 
send Christian men to represent them”. But, when 
people inspired by these exemplary motives had orice 
begun to move, others whose views were of a more 
temporal and mundane complexion were not behind- 
hand in following their example. A deputation of 
spint-dealers waited upon Macaulay to urge the 
propriety of altering the method of levying the excise 
duties. They failed to convince him ; and he told 
them plainly that heVould do nothing for them, and 
most probably should do something against them. 
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The immediate consequence of this unsatisfactory- 
interview was the appearance of a fourth candidate 
in the person of Mr. Blackburn, who was described 
by his own proposer as one who “came forward for 
the excise trader, which showed that his heart was 
with the people,” — or at any rate wdth that section 
of the people whose politics consisted in dislike to 
the whisky-duty. 

The contest was short, but sharp. For ten days 
the city was white with broadsides, and the narrow 
courts off the Hig-h Street rang- with the dismal 
strains of innumerable ballad-singers. Macaulay 
came scathele.ss even out of that ordeal. I'he vague 
charge of being too much of an essayist and too little 
of a politician was the worst that either .saint or sinner 
could find to say of him. The burden of half the 
election-songs was to the effect that he had written 
poetry, and that one who knew .so much about 
Ancient Rome could not po.ssibly be the man for 
Modern Athens. The day of nomination was the 
2gth of July. The space in front of the hustings 
had been packed by the advocates of cheap whisk}’-. 
Professor Ayton, who seconded Mr. Blackburn, 
was applauded to his heart’s content, while Macaulay 
was treated with a brutality the details of which are 
painful to read, and would be wors^ than useless to 
record. The polling took place on the morrow. 


Edinburj^h- July 30, 1847 

Dearest Hannah, — I hope that you will not be 
•much vexed ; for I am not vexed, but as cheerful as 
'ever I was in my life. J have b een completely .beaten. 
The poll has not clo.sed; but there is no chance that 
I shall retrieve the lost ground. Radicals, Tories, 
Dissenters, Voluntaries, Free Churchmen, spirit 
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drinkers who are angry because I will not pledge 
myself to repeal all taxes on whisky, and great 
numbers of persons who are jealous of my chief 
supporters here, and think that the patronage of 
Edinburgh has been too exclusively distributed 
among a clique, have united to bear me down. I 
will make no hasty resolutions ; but everything 
seems to indicate that I ought to take this opportu- 
nity of retiring from public life. 

Ever yours 

T. B. M. 



CHAPTER XI 


1847 — 184c) 


Macaulay retires into private life — KxtiacUs from Loui Caihsle\« 
Journal — Macaulay’s ways with children — Method ot woik — 
His diligence in collecting his materials — Macaulay’s indust i\ 
at the^ de.fik“^His love loi his task — His att(*ntion to d«*tails of 
tKe™ press — The Histoiv appears — Th(* populant} of the woik — 
Croker — ^^The sacufices which Macaula} m<Kh^ to literatuie 

After a f^w nights of sound sleep, and a few days 
of quiet among his books, Macaulay had recovered 
both from the fatigues of the contest and the vexation 
of the defeat. On the 6th of August 1S47, he writes 
to his sister Fanny: “I am here in solitude, read- 
ing* and working with g'reat satisfaction to myself. 
My table is covered with letters of condolence, and 
with invitations from half the places which have not 
yet chosen members. I have been asked to stand 
for Ayr, for Wiglon, and for Oxfordshire. Craig 
tells me that there is a violent reaction at Edinburgh, 
and that those who voted against me are very gene- 
rally ashamed of themselves, and wish to have me 
back again. I did not know how great a politician 
f was till my Edinburgh friends chose to dimiss me 
from politics. 1 never can leave public hh* with 
more dignity and grace than at present.” 

Such consolations as private life had to offer, 
Macaulay possessed in abundanci'. Hi* enjoyed tlie 
pleasures of society in their most delightful shape, 
for he was one of a circle of (‘ininent and gifted men 
who were the warm friends of himself and of eai'h 
other. How brilliantly these men talked is already 
a matter of tradition. No report of their conversation 
has been published, and in all probability none 
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exists. Scattered and meagre notices in the leaves 
jDf private diaries form the sole surviving record of 
3Tiany an Attic .night, and still more agreeable 
morning. "Happily Lord Carlisle’s journal has 
preserved for us at least the names of those with 
whom Macaulay lived, the houses which he frequ- 
ented, and some few of the topics which he 
discussed : ^ 

'‘]uhe 27, 1843 — I breakfasted with Hallam, John Russell, 

Macaulay, Everett, Van de Weyer, Mr ^ Hamilton, U S , and 
Mahon Ne\ci were such torrents^ of good talk £?s burst and 
sputtered over from Macaulay and Hallam A gieat deal about 
Latin and Greek inscriptions They think the first unrivalled fot 
that purpose so free fioin articles and particles ” 

'’^January 6, 1849 — Finished Macaulay’s two volumes How 

admirable they are, full of geneious impulse, judicial impartiality, 
wide research, deep thought, pictuiesquc description, and sustain- 
ed eloquence! Was history ever better written?” 

‘ ' February 12 — Breakfasted with Macaulay There were^ Van 
de Weyer, Hallam, Charles Austin, Pamzzi, Colonel Mure, and 
Dicky Millies, but he went to Yorkshire after the first cup The 
conversation ranged the world, arr, ancient and modern; the 
Greek tragedians , characters of the orators, — how Philip and 
Alexander probably felt towards them as we do towards a scurrilous 
newspaper editor*. It is a refreshing break m common-place life 
I stayed till past twelve. His rooms! at the top of the Albany are 
very liveable and studious-looking ” 

March 5, 1850 — Dined at the Club. Dr Molland m the chair. 
Lord Lansdown^, Bishop of London, Lord Mahon, Macaulay, 
Miinian, Van de Weyer, I, David Dundas, Lord Harry Vane, 
Stafford O’Brien The Bishop talked of the wit of Rowland Hill 
One day his chapel, with a thinner attendance than usual, suddenly 
filled during a shower of rain He said* H have often heard ol 
religion being used as a cloak, but never before as an umbrella ’ 
Macaulay’s flow never ceased once during the four hours, but 
it IS never overbearing ” 

March 23 — Breakfast with Macaulay, On being challenged, 
he repeated the names of the owners of the several carnages 
that went to Clarissa’s funeral ” 

‘'May 27 — Dined at the Club. The talk I'an for some time on 
whether the north or south of different countries had contributed 
most to their literature I remained on with Macaulay and 
M liman The first gave a list of six poets, whom he places 
above all others, in the order of his preference * Shakespeare, 
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Homer, Dante, ^-Eschylus, Milton, Sophocles. He thinks the 
first part of Henry the Fourth Shakespeare’s best comic play; 
then the second part, then Twelfth Night, but Shakes|x.Mre’i: 
plays are not to be classed into Tnigedy and Comedy It was 
the object of the Elizabethan diama, the highest foim of compo* 
siuon he can conceive, to lepresent life as it is ” 

"'May 4. — Dined with the Club. Very pleasant, though select. 
Something led to my reminding Lord Aberdeen that we both put 
Macbeth the first of Shakespeare’s great plaj^s. Lord Lansdowne 
quite cpn-curred, Macaulay thinks it may be a little owing to our 
I ecollections ol: Mrs Siddons He is much inclined to lank them 
thus Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet ” 

"November 29. — Bierdcfasted with Macaula} He thinks that, 
though the last eight books ot Paradise Lost contain mcompaiable 
beauties, Milton’s lame would have stood higln'i* it only the fust 
four had been preserved He would then have bet‘n placed above 
Homer.” 

He was always willing to accept a friendly chal- 
lenge to a feat of memory. One day, in the Board- 
toom of the British Museum, vSir David Dundas saw 
him hand to Lord Aberdeen a sheet of foolscap, 
covered with writing arranged in three parallel 
columns down each of the four pages. This tloc'u- 
ment, of which the ink was still wet, proved to he a 
full list of the Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, with 
their dates and colleges, for the hundred years 
during which the names of Senior Wranglers iiad 
been recorded in the Cbnversity Calendar. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the pleasure which 
Macaulay took in children, or the delight which 
he gave them. He was beyond all compari.son the 
best of playfellows; unrivalled in the invention of 
games, and never wearied of repeating them. He 
had an inexhaustible repertory of small dramas for 
the benefit of his niece.s*; in which he .sustained an 
endless variety of parts with a skill that at any rate 
was sufficient for his audience. An old friend of the 
family writes to my sister. Lady Holland: “I well 
remember that there was one never-failing game of 
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building up a den with newspapers behind the sofa, 
and of enacting robbers and tigers ; you shrieking 
with terror, but always fascinated and begging him 
to begin again : and there was a daily recurring 
observation from him that, after all, children were 
the only true poets.” 

Whenever he was at a distance from his little com- 
panions he consoled himself and them by the ex- 
change of long and frequent letters. The earliest in 
date of those which he wrote in prose begins as 
follows : 

September 15, 1842 

‘‘My dear Baba, — Thank you for your very pretty 
letter. I am always glad to make my little girl 
happy, and nothing pleases me so much as to see 
that she likes books. For when she is as old as I 
am she will find that they are better than all the 
tarts, and cakes, and toys, and plays, and sights 
in the world. If anybody would make me the 
greatest king that ever lived, with palaces, and gar- 
dens, and fine dinners, and wine, and coaches, and 
beautiful clothes, and hundreds of servants, on con- 
dition that I would not read books, I would not be 
a king. I would rather be a poor man in a garret 
with plenty of books than a king who did not love 
reading.” 

His poetical, no less than his epistolary, style was 
carefully adapted to the age ana understanding of 
those whom he was addressing. Some of his pieces 
of verse are almost perfect specimens of the nursery 
lyric. From five to ten stanzas m length, and with 
each word carefully formed in capitals, — most com- 
forting to the eyes of a student who is not very sure 
of his small letters, they are real children’s poems, 
and they profess to be nothing more. 
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The feelings with which AJaeaiilay regarded chil- 
dren were near akin U> thii.se ot (ht' great writer to 
whom we owe the death of little Paul, tind the meet- 
ing' between the schoolboy and his mother in the 
eig’hth chapter of David Coppertield. In truth, 
Macaulay’s extreme sensibility to all which appealed 
to the sentiment of pity, whether in art or in nature, 
was nothing short of a positive inconvenienct' to 
him In August i<S5i, he writes from Malvern to 
his niece Margaiet : ‘T iinisheti tlu* lhatl to-day. 
I had not reatl it through since tin* (*nd <.if 1837, 
when I was at Calcutta, and when _\ou often called 
ine away from my studies to show _\ ou pictures and 
to feed the crows, i ne\er admiu‘d the old fellow 
so much, or was so strongly moved by him. What 
a privilege genius like lus enjoys ! I could not tear 
myself aw^ay. 1 read the last five books at a stretch 
during my walk to-day, and was at last forced to 
turn into a by-pat It, lest the parties of walkers 
should see me blubbering for imaginary Ixangs, the 
creations of a ballad-maker who has been deati two 
thousand seven humlretl years. ^Vhat is the power 
and glory of Cmsar and Alexander to that ? I'hink 
what It would be to be assureil that the inhabitants 
of Monomotapa wouUl weep over one’s wiitings 
Anno Domini 4551 !” 

Like all other men who pUiy with a will, and who 
w'ork to a purpose, .Mac'aula} was \'ery w<‘ll aware 
of the distinction betw’een work £intl pL'iy. He did 
not carry on the busini'ss of his lib* by ilesnltory 
efl'ons, or in the luippy moments of ;in (degjint inspi- 
ration. Men have disputed, and will long continue 
to dispute, wiiether or not his f.ame was <leserved ; 
but no one who him.self has w'ritten books will doubt 
that at any rate it w£ts hardly earntrd. “Take at 
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hazard^’ says Thackeray, “any three pag-es of the 
Essays or History ; and, glimmering below the 
stream of the narrative, you, an average reader, see 
one, two, three, a half-score of allusions to other his- 
tone facts, characters, literature, poetr}?-, with which 
you are acquainted. Your neighbour, who has Jus 
reading and his little stock of literature stowed away 
in his mind, shall detect more points, allusions, 
happy touches, indicating, not only the prodigious 
memory and vast learning of this master, but the 
wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous toil 
of this great scholar. He reads twenty books to 
write a sentence; he travelYa hundred miles to make 
a line of description.” 

That this praise, though high, was not excessive, 
is amply proved by that portion of Macaulay’s 
papers which extends over the period when his Hi^s- 
tory was in course of preparation. 

On the 8th of February 1849, after the publication 
of his first two volumes, he writes in his journal : 
“I have now made up my mind to change my plan 
about my History. I will first set myself to know 
the whole subject : — to get, by reading and travel- 
ling, a full acquaintance with William’s reign. I 
reckon that it will take me eighteen months tO' do 
this. I must visit Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France. The Dutch archives and French 
archives must be ransacked. I will see whether any- 
thing is to be got from other diplomatic collections. 
T must see Londonderry, the Boyne, Aghrim, Lime- 
rick, Kinsale, Namur again, Landen, Steinkirk. I 
must turn over hundreds, thousands, of pamphlets. 
Lambeth, the Bodleian and the other Oxford Libra- 
ries, the Devonshire Papers, the British Museum, 
must be explored, and notes made : and then I 
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shall go to work- When the materials are ready, 
and the History mapped out in my mind, I ought 
easily to write on an average two of my pages daily. 
In two years from the lime 1 begin writing I shall 
have more than finished my scond part. 'Phen I 
reckon a year for polishing, retouching, and print- 
ing. This brings me to the autumn of 1853. I like 
thiS' scheme much.” 

This programme was faithfully carried out. He 
saw Glencoe in- ram and in sunshine; “Yet even 
with suiishine what a place it is ! The very valiej' of 
the shadow of death.” The notes made during 
his fortnight's tour through the scenes of the Irish 
war are equal in bulk to a fir.st-cla.ss article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. He gives four 
closely written folio pages to the Boyne, and six to 
Londonderry. 

Macaulay pa.sscd tw'O days in Lontlond(‘rry, and 
made the most of each minute of daylight. He 
penetrated into every' corner where there .still lurked 
a vestige of the past, and called upon every' inhabit- 
ant who was accjuainted with anv tradition worth 
the hearing. He drove through the suburbs ,■ he 
sketched a ground-plan of the .stn'ets; alone or in 
company', he w^alked four times nnind tht‘ walls of 
the city for which he was to do w'hat Thucydides 
had done for Plataea. 

The main secret of Macaulay’s success lay' in this, 
that to extraordinary' fluency and facility' he united 
patient, minute, and persistent diligence. 

If his method of composition ever comes into 
fashion, books probably will be better, and undoubt- 
edly will be shorter. As soon as he had got into 
his head all the information relating to any parti- 
cular episode in his History, he would sit down and 
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write off tne whole story at a headlong pace ; sketch- 
ing in the outlines under the genial and audacious 
impulse of a first conception ; and securing in_ black 
and white each idea, and epithet, and turn of phrase, 
as it flowed straight from his busy brain to his 
lapid fingers. 

As soon as Macaulay had finished his rough draft, 
he began to fill it in at the rate of six sides of fools- 
cap every morning ; written in so largei a hand, and 
with such a multitude of erasure^, that the whole 
six pages were, on an average, compressed* into two 
pages of print. This portion he called his “task,” 
and he was never quite easy unless he completed 
it daily. 

Macaulay never allowed a sentence to pass mus- 
ter until it was as good as he could make it. He 
thought little of recasting a chapter in order-, to 
obtain a more lucid arrangement, and nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph for the sake of 
one happy stroke or apt illustration. Whatever 
the worth of his labour, at any rate it was a labour 
of love. 

When at length, after repeated revisions, Macau- 
lay had satisfied himself that his writing was as 
good as he could make it, he would submit it to the 
severest of all tests, that of being read aloud to 
others. “I read,” he says in December 1849, “a 
portion of my History to Hannah and Trevelyan 
with great effect. Hannah cried, and Trevelyan 
kept awake. I think what I have done as good as 
any part of the former volumes : and so thinks 
Ellis.” 

Whenever one of his books was passing through 
the press, Macaulay extended his indefatigable in- 
dustry, and his scrupulous precision, to the minutest 
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mechanical drudg'ery of tlie literary calling. He 
could not rest until the lines were level to a hair’s 
breadth, and the punctuation coriect to a comma; 
until every parag'raph concluded with a- telling 
sentence, "and every sentence flowed like running 
water. 

On the ^4th of October 1.S4.S lu* writes to my 
mother: “The stale of m_v own mind is this: when 
I compare my book with what I imagine history 
ought to be, I feel dejected and asliamed : hut when 
I compare it wath some histories wiiu'h have a high 
repute, I feel reassured.” 

He might have spared his fears. Within three 
days after its first appearance the fortune of the book 
was already secure. It was greeted In an ebullition 
of national pride and satisfaiiion which didighted 
Macaulay’s friends, and reconciled to him most who 
remained of his old political adversaiies. Lellt^rs of 
congratulation and approval for months ttigelher 
flow'ed in upon him from evt'ry ipiarter of the com-^ 
pass. 

Macaulay’s journal relates thi* phast*s and grada- 
tions wdiicii marked the growing populaiily of his 
book, in so far as that popularity could he measurc'd 
by the llguiavs in a puhlislu‘r’s ledger. But, over 
and abc)V(‘ Mr. Longman’s trium[iiiant hulliUins, 
every day brought to his ears a fn'sh indication of 
the hold which the work bail taken on the public 
mind. Some of the instaiu'es which lu* has lec'onled 
are quaint enough. An ofticer of good family had 
been committed for a fortnight to llu* House of 
Correction for knocking clowm a polieeman. The 
authorities intercepted the prisoner’s French novels, 
but allowed him to have the Bible, and ?ilacaulay’s 
History. .^Vt Dukinfield, near Manclu'ster, a 
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gentleman, who thought that there would be a 
certain selfishness in keeping so great a pleasure to 
himself, invited his poorer neighbours to attend 
every evening after their work was finished and read 
the History aloud to them from beginning to end. 
At the close of the last meeting, one of the audience 
rose, and moved, in north-country fashion, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Macaulay, “for having written a 
history which working men can understand.” ^ 

It is a characteristic trait in Macaulay that as soon 
as his last proof-sheet had been despatched to the 
printers, he at once fell to reading a course of his- 
torians from Herodotus downwards. The sense of 
his own inferiority to Thucydides did more to put 
him out of conceit with himself than all the 
unfavourable comments which were bestowed upon 
him (sparingly enough, it must be allowed,) by the 
newspapers and reviews of the day. 

Some few notes of disapprobation and detraction 
might here and there be heard ; but they were for the 
most part too faint to mar the effect produced by so 
full a chorus of eulogy; and the only loud one among 
them was harsh and discordant to that degree that 
all the bystanders w^ere fain to stop their ears. 

After spending four most unprofitable months in 
preparing his thunder, Mr. Croker discharged it in 
an article so bitter, so foolish, and, above all, so 
tedious that scarcely anybody could get through it, 
and nobody was convinced by it. The sole effect 
which the article produced upon the public was to 
set it reading Macaulay’s review of Croker’s Boswell, 
in order to learn what the injury might be which, 
after the lapse of eighteen years, had sting enough 


* Macaulay says in his journal- “I really prize this vote.” 
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left to provoke a veteran writer, politician, and man 
of the world into such utter oblivion of common 
sense, common fairness, and common courtesy. 

“Lord Macaulay,” said an acute observer, who 
knew him well, “is an almost unit}ue instance of a 
man of transcendent force of character, mighty will, 
mighty energy, giving all that to literature instead 
of to practical work.” At a period when the mere 
rumour of his presence would have made the fortune 
of an evening in any drawing-room in London, 
Macaulay consented to .see le.ss and less, and at 
length almost nothing, of general .society, in order 
that he might devote all his energies to the work 
which he had in hand. He relimpiished that Flouse 
of Commons which the first .siMitence of his speeches 
hushed into silence, and the first five minutes tilled 
toeoverflowing*. He watched, without a sha<le of 
regret, or a twinge of envy, men, who would never 
have ventured to set their claims again.st his, ri.se one 
after another to the summit of the Static “I am 
sincerely glad,” said Sir James Graham, “that 
Macaulay has so greatly succe<‘dt*d. Tlu* .sacrifices 
which he has made to literature de.stu've no ordinary 
triumph ; and, when the .statesmen of this present 
day are forgotten, the historian of the Revolution 
will be remembered.” 



CHAPTER XII 


1848 — 1852 

Extracts from Macaulay’s diary — Progress of the sale of the 
Histo ry — Macaulay is elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity— His inaugural address — Th^ Histpt-ical Professorship at 
Cambridge — Tour in Ireland — Windsor Castle — Malvern — 

Windsor ‘Castle — King John. 

“November 18, 1848. Albany. — After the lapse 

of more than nine years, I begin my journal again. 
What a change ! I have been, since the last lines 
were written, a member of two Parliaments, and of 
two Cabinets. I have published several volumes with 
success. I have escaped from Parliament, and am 
living in the way best suited to my temper. I lead 
a college life in London, with the comforts of 
domestic life near me ; for Hannah and her children 
are very dear to me. I have an easy fortune. I 
have finished the first two volumes of my History. 
Yesterday the last sheets went to America, and with- 
in a fortnight, I hope, the publication will take place 
in London. I am pretty well satisfied. As com- 
pared with excellence, the work is a failure : but as 
compared with other similar books I cannot think 
it so. We shall soon know what the world says.” 

^‘December 12, 1848. — Longman called. A new 
edition of 3,000 copies is preparing as fast as they 
can work. I have reason to be pleased. Of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel two thousand two hundred 
and fifty copies w^re sold in the first year; of 
Marmion two thousand copies in the first month ; of 
my book three thousand copies in ten days. Black 
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says that there has been no such sale since the clays 
of Waverley. The success is in every \\ay complete 
beyond all hope, and is the more agreeabk* to me 
because expectation had been wound up so high 
that disappointment was almost inevitable. I think, 
though with some misgivings, that the hook will 
live. I put two volumes of Foote int» my pockets, 
and'' walked to Clapham. They Mere re.iding my 
book again. FIq.w happ}” their praise made me, and 
how little by comparison I care foi any other praise ! 
A quiet, happy, affectionate evening. .Mr. Lonybeare 
makes a criticism, in which Hannah seems to agree, 
that I sometimes repeat myself. I suspect there is 
truth in this. Yet it is very hard to know what to 
do. If an important principle is laid down only 
once, It is unnoticed or forgotten by dull readers, 
wlio are the majority. If it is inculcated in several 
places, quick-witted persons think that the writer 
harps too much on one string. Probably I have 
erred on the side of repetition. This is really the 
only important criticism that I have* y<*l heard.” 

He writes to Ellis in March 1H50: 

have seen the hippopotamus, both aslt‘t*p anti a\\ak«‘, and I 

can assure you that, awake i>r aslet^p, he is ilu‘ ughest uf the 

works of God But you must hear of niv tuumplis. 'Fha^keray 
swears that he was evt -w itness and itness ui the pi oudest 

event of my life Two <iamsels w<*n‘ just about to pass that door- 
way w'hich we, on Monday, in vain attempted to entfT, when I 

was pointed out to them. *Mr Macaulay B cued the lovely 

pan. Ms that Mr. MaoauIa> ^ Xrvta* mind the hippopotamus ’ 
And having paid a shilling to see Behemoth, they left him in the 
very moment <ii which he was about to display himself to them, 
in order to see — hut spai e mv modt‘st} I can wish fta nothing 
more on etuth, now’ that Madame Tussnud, in whos*^ I’antheon I 
hoped once for a place, is dt*ad ” 

In November 1S48 Macaulay had bt^en eliTfed 

Lord Rector of the LTniversity of Glasgovo The 
time was now approaching for the ceremony of his 
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Installation : one of those occasions which are the 
special terror of an orator, when much is expected, 
and everyhing has been well said many times 
before. His year of office fortunately chanced to be 
the fourth centenary of the body over which he had 
been chosen to preside ; and he contrived to give 
point and novelty to his inaugural Address by fram- 
ing it into a retrospect of the history and condition 
of the University at the commencement of each 
successive century of its existence. 

“March 26 . — Longman has written to say that the 
third edition is all sold off to the last copy. 

“I should like to get again into the habit of work- 
ing three hours before breakfast. Once I had it, 
and I may easily recover it. A man feels his con- 
science so light during the day when he has done a 
good piece of work with a clear head before leaving 
his bed-room.” 

“April 13. — I corrected my article on Addison for 
insertion in the collected Essays. I shall leave out 
all the animadversions, on Miss Aikin’s blunders.^ 
She has used me ill, and this is the honourable and 
gentlemanlike revenge.” 

“Friday, May 5, 1849. — A lucky day on which to 
begin a new volume of my Journal. GJori^iS, 
weadier. A letter from Lord John to say that he 
Has given my brother John the living of Aldingham, 
worth ijiooi. a year, in a fine country, and amidst a 
fine population. Was there ever such prosperity? 
I wrote a few lines of warm thanks tO' Lord John. 
To Longman’s. A thousand of the fifth edition 
bespoken.” 

“June 28. — After breakfast to the Museum, and 
sate till three, reading and making extracts. I turned 
over three volumes of nev^spapers and tracts; Flying 
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P®sts, P@stb®ys, and Postmen. I tound some 
curious things which will be of direct service; but 
the chief advantage of these researches is that the 
mind is transported back a century and a half, and 
gets familiar with the ways of thinking, and with the 
habits, of a past generation. I feel that I am fast 
becoyning master of my subject ; at least, more master 
of It than any writer who has yet handled it.” 

‘‘'June 29. — To,.the British Mu.seum, and read and 
extracted, there till near five. I find a growing 
pleasure in this employment. The reign of William 
rhe Third, so mysterious to me a few weeks ago, is 
beginning to take a clear form. I begin to see the 
men, and to understand all their difficulties and 
jealousies.” 

“June 30. — I received a note from Prince Albert. 
He wants to see me at Buckingham' Palace at three 
to-morrow. 

“Saturday, July i. — T® the Palace. The Prince, 
to my extreme astonishment, offered me the Pro- 
fessorship' ; and very earne.stly, and with many 
flattering expressions, pressed me to accept it. I was 
resolute, and gratefully and respectfully declined. I 
should have declined, indeed, if only in order to give 
no gr®und to anybody to accuse me of foul play ; for 
I have had difficulty enough in steering my course so 
as to deal properly both by Stephen and by Kemlile ; 
and, if I had marched off with the prize, I could not 
have been astonished if both had entertained a very 
unjust suspicion of me. Besides, I never could do 
two things at once. If I lectured well, my History 
must be given up ; and to give up my Hi.story would 
be to give up much more than the emoluments of the 

^ The Professorship of Modern History. The Chair was even- 
tually filled by Sir James Stephen. 
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Professorship — if „,eniolument were my chief object, 
which it is not now, nor ever was. The Prince, when 
he found me determined, asked me about the other 
candidates.” 

“August 3. — I am now near the end of Tom 
Moore’s Life of Byron. It is a sad book. Poor 
fellow ! Yet he was a bad fellow, and horribly 
affected. But then what, that could spoil a character, 
was wanting; ? Had I at twenty-fory: had a peerag'e, 
and been the most popular poet and the most,success- 
iul Lovelace of the day, I should have been as great 
a jcoxcomb, and possibly as bad a man. I passed 
some hours over Don Juan, and saw no reason to 
change the opinion which I formed twenty-five years 
ag The first two cantos are Byron’s masterpiece. 
Thv.. next two may pass as not below his average. 
Then begins the descent, and at last he sinks to the 
level of his own imitators in* the Magazines.” 

Macaulay spent the last half of August in Ireland, 
and, as his custom was, employed himself during the 
days that preceded his tour in studying the literature 
of the country. He turned over Swift’s Correspond- 
ence, and at least a shelf-full of Irish novels ; and 
read more carefully Moore’s Life of Sheridan. “I 
looked through the Memoirs of Wolfe Tone. In 
spite of the fellow’s savage, unreasonable hatred of 
England, there is something about him which I 
cannot help liking. Why is it that an Irishman’s, or 
Frenchman’s, hatred of England does not excite in 
me an answering hatred ? I imagine that my national 
pride prevents it. England is so great that an 
Englishman cares little what others think of her, or 
how thev talk of her ” 


[1 See page 148, lines 12 to 27.] 
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“August i 6 , 1849. — The express train readied 

Holyhead about seven in the/ evening. 

“We sailed as soon as we got on board. The 
breeze was fresh and adverse, and the sea rough. 
The sun set an glory, and then the starlight was like 
the starlight of the Trades. I put on my great-coat 
and^ sate on deck during the whole voyage. As T 
could not read, I used an excellent substitute for 
reading. I went, through Paradise Lost in my head. 
I could still repeat half of it, and that the best half. I 
really never enjoyed it so much. In the dialogue at 
the end of the fourth book Satan and Gabriel became 
to me quite like two of Shakespeare’s men. Old 
Sharp once told me that Henderson the actor u.sed 
to say to him that there was no better acting .scene 
in the English drama than this. I now felt the trut h 
of ^ the _ criticism. How admirable is that hit in the 
manner of Euripides : 

‘But whcrpfi)n‘ thou ’ with thop 

Came not all hell hrokt' 

I will try my hand on the pa.s.sage in Greek Iambics; 
or set Ellis to do it, who will do it better. 

“I had got to the end of the conver.sation between 
Raphael and Adam, admiring more than (‘ver the 
sublime courtesy of the Archangel, when I .saw the 
lights of Dublin Bay. I love entering a port at 
night. The contrast between the wild, lonely sea, 
and the life and tumult of a harbour when a ship is 
coming in, has always impre.s.sed me much.” 

“Augtist 17. — Off to Dublin by railway, 'rhe 
public buildings, at this first glance, struck me as 
very fine ; and would be considered fine even at Paris. 
Yet the old Parliament Hou.se, from which I had 
expected most, fell below my expectations. It is 
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handsome, undoubtedly; indeed, more than hand- 
some; but it is too low. If it were twice as high as 
it is, It would be one of the noblest edifices in 
Europe. It is remarkable that architecture is the only 
art in which mere bulk is an element of sublimity. 
There is more grandeur in a Greek gem of a quarter 
of an inch diameter, than in the statue of Peter the 
Great at Petersburg. There is more grandeur in 
Raphael’s Vision of Ezekiel than in all West’s and 
Barry’s acres of spoiled canvas. But no building of 
very small dimensions can be grand, and no building 
as lofty as the Pyramids or the Colosseum can be 
mean. The Pyramids are a proof : for what on earth 
could be viler than a pyramid thirty feet high 

After his fortnight in Ireland, Macaulay took 
anotl^qn fortriight in France, and then applied him- 
self "sedulo lislY and continuously to the completion 
of his twelfth chapter. 

"‘October 25, 1849. — My birthday. Forty-nine 

years old. I have no cause of complaint. Toler- 
able health ; competence ; liberty ; leisure ; very dear 
relations and friends ; a great, I may say a very 
great, literary reputation. This I cannot but per- 
ceive, that even the hasty and imperfect articles 
which I wrote for the Edinburgh Review are valued 
by a generation which has sprung up since they 
were first published. While two editions of Jeffrey’s 
papers, and four of Sydney’s have sold, mine are 
reprinting for the seventh time. Then, as to my 
History, there is no change yet in the public feeling 
of England. I find that the United States, France, 
and Germany confirm the judgment of my own 
country. I have seen not less than six German 
reviews, all in the highest degree laudatory. This 
is a sufficient answer to those detractors who attri- 
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project of a report. I admire the neatness and readi- 
ness with which he does such things. It is of a 
piece with his Parliamentary performances. He and 
I get on wonderfully well together.” 

Three weeks afterwards, Macaulaj" started for his 
tourrto Glencoe and Killiecrankie. 

“July 3- — As we drove into Glasgow, I saw 
‘Death of Sir Robert Peel’ placarded at a news- 
man’s. d was extremely shocked. Thank God, I 
had shaken hands cordially with the poor fellow^ 
after all our blows given and received.” 

“July 28. — My account of the Highlands is get- 
ting into tolerable shape. To-morrow I shall 
begin to transcribe again, and to polish. What 
trouble these few pages will have cost me ! The 
great object is that, after all this tnnible, they may 
read as if they had been spoken off, and may seem 
to flow as easily as table talk. We shall see.” 

“October 14. — In the morning called. He 

seems to be getting on well. He is almost the onlv 
person to whom I ever gave liberal assistance with- 
out having reason to regret it. Of cour.se I do not 
speak of my own family; but I am coniident that, 
within the last ten years, I have laid out .several 
hundreds of pounds in trying to Ixmefit people 
whose own vices and follies have frustrated every 
attempt to serve them. I have had a letter from a 

Miss , asking me to lend, that is to give her, a 

hundred pounds. I never saw her; I know nothing 
of her, her only claim on me is that I once gave her 
money. She will, of cour.se, hate me and abu.se me 
for not complying with this modest request. Ex- 
cept in the single case of , I never, as far as I 

know, reaped anything in return for charities, which 
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have often been large tor my means, except positive 
ill-will. My facility has tempted those whom I have 
relieved to make one unreasonable request after 
another. At last I have been forced to stop, and 
then they thought themselves wronged.” 

“October 25, 1850. — My birthday. I am fifty. 
Well, I have had a happy life. I do not know that 
anybody, whom I have seen close, has had a 
happier. Some things I regret : hut, on the whole, 
who is better off ? I have not children of ’my own, 
it is true ; but I have children whom I love as if they 
were my own, and who, I believe, love me. I wish 
that the next ten years may be as happy as the last 
ten. But I rather wish it than hope it.” 

“January 13. — At breakfast came a summons to 
Windsor Castle for to-morrow. I feel a twinge, at 
the name. Was ever man so persecuted for such a 
trifle as I was about that business. And, if" the truth 
were known, without the shadow of a reason. Yet 
my life must be allowed to have been a very happy 
one, seeing that such a persecution was among my 
greatest misfortunes.” 

“January 14. — ^To Windsor, and walked up to the 
Castle. I found my room very comfortable, and read 
a volume of Jacobite pamphlets by a blazing fire. 

"At table I was between the Duchess of Norfolk 
and a foreign woman who could hardly speak Eng- 
lish intelligibly. I got on as well as I could. When 
we went into the drawing-room, the Queen came to 
me with great animation, and insisted on my telling 
her some of my stories, which she had heard at 
secondhand from George Grey. I certainly made 
her laugh heartily. She talked on for some time, 
most courteously and pleasantly. Nothing could be 
more sensible than her remarks on German affairs.” 
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“January i6. — To the station. I^ord Aberdeen 
and George Grey went with me. Throughout this 
visit we have been inseparable, and have agreed 
perfectly. Lord Aberdeen told us some droll stones 
of the old Scotch Judges. Lord Braxfield, at whist, 
exclaimed to a lady with whom he was playing : 

‘What are ye doing, ye damned auld ?’ and 

then, recollecting himself : ‘Your pardon’s begged, 
madam. I took ye for my ain wife.’ ” 

“June 9. — An American has written to me from 
Arkansas, and sent me a copy of Bancroft’s His- 
tory. Very civil and kind; but by some odd mistake 
he directs to me at Abbotsford. Does he think that 
all Britishers who write books live there together?” 

Macaulay spent August and September at Mal- 
ver^i, in a pleasant villa, embowered in ‘‘a wood full 
of blackbirds.” Mr. Ellis gave him ten days of his 
company; timing his visit so as to attend the IMusi- 
cal Festival at Worcester. 

In February Macaulay paid another visit to 
Windsor Castle. 

“February 6. — We breakfasted at nine. I stroll- 
ed up and down the fine gallery for an hour ; then 
with Mahon to the Library ; and then to the top of 
the Round Tower, and enjoyed a noble view. 
Dinner was at a quarter to seven on account of the 
play which was to follow. The theatre was hand- 
some, the .scenery good, and the play ‘King John’. 
There were faults in the acting, as there are great 
faults in the play, considered as an acting play ; but 
there was great effect likewise. Constance made me 
cry. The scene between King John and Hubert, 
and that between Hubert and Arthur, were very tell- 
ing. Faulconbridge swaggered well.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


1852—1856 


Macaulay’s re-election for Edinburgh and the general satisfaction 
which it occasioned — He has a serious attack of illness — 
Clifton— Great change m Macaulay’s health and habits— The 
House of Commons — ^The Judges’ Exclusion BTIl — The India 
Bill — Macaulay’s patriotism — Open competition — ^The History — 
Publication of Third and Fourth Volumes 

In the General Election of July 1852 Edinburgh 
was one of the places where the Conservatives re- 
solved to try an almost desperate chance. But, 
honourably ambitious to obtain a worthy repreeent- 
ative for the capital of Scotland, and sincerely de- 
sirous to make amends for their harsh usage of a 
great man who had done his best to serve them, the 
electors turned their eyes towards Macaulay. A 
resolution in favour of taking the necessary measures 
for furthering his return was carried in a crowded 
public meeting by unanimous acclamation. ‘JNo 
man,” said Mr. Adam Black, in support of that 
resolution, “has given stronger pledges than Mr. 
Macaulay that he will defend the rights of the people 
against the encr oachments of .despotism, and the 
licentiousness of democracy. His pledges have not 
been given upon the hustings, during the excitement 
of an election ; but they have been published to the 
world in the calm deliberation of, the closet ; and he 
stands and falls by them. If Mir. Macaulay has a 
fault, it is that he ’S too straightforward ; too open ; 
that he uses no ambiguities to disarm opposition. 
By many his early, his eloquent, his constant, his 
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consistent advocacy of civil liberty is forgfotten, while 
a feAV unconsidere’d words are harped^ upon. Will 
you lose the most powerful defender for a piece of 
etiquette? Will you rob the British Senate of one 
ol its brightest ornaments? Will you deprive Edin- 
burgh of the honour of association with one <if the 
most illustrious men of the day? Will you silence 
tlfat voice whose tones would .sustain the sinking 
spirits of the fnefids of constitutional liberty in 
Europe? No. I know the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
are not so unwise. It is in their power to .secure the 
most able advocate of their own cau.se, and of the 
cause of truth and liberty in the world; and they will 
secure him.” 

Macaulay’s high and rigid bearing had not been 
distasteful to the Edinburgh electors. They ju.stly 
considered that the self-respect of a Member of 
Parliament reflects itself upon his constituents ; and 
they were rather proud, than not, of voting for a 
candidate who was probably the worst t*Iection<’erer 
since Coriolanus. Amid.st the pa.ssions, and am- 
bitions, and jealousies of a General Election that was 
to decide the fate of a Ministry, the combatants on 
both sides found time to rejoice over an event which 
was regarded, not as a partv victory, but as the 
triumph of intellectual eminence and political 
integrity.’ 

On the 15th of July, two days after tin* <‘lection 
was decided, he describes himst*lf as extremely 

^ over the countiy the news of f‘Ieetion was rt‘ceivfnl 

with a burst of joy Men atulatet! each other as if s<»me 

dear friend or i elation of their own had uH'eivfn} so si|c»nal an 
honour Peopki who had never se»^n his ^face shook hantls with 
one .another an an unr<^asonin|^ way on the rec<dpt of such glorious 
news ” — Public Life of Loul Macaulay. I^y the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold, B A. 
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languid and oppressed'; hardly able to walk or 
breathe. 

The day on which he was to address his con- 
stituents, was close at hand, and there was no time 
to be lost., “I sent for Bright. He came with a 
stethoscope pronounced that the action of the 
■heart was much deranged, and positively forbade 
me to think of going to Edinburgh.” 

, For some weeks to come Macaulay was very ill 
indeed ; and he never recovered the "secure and 
superabundant health which he had hitherto 
enjoyed. It is needless to say that the affection, 
which he had passed his life in deserving, did not 
fail him now. Lady Trevelyan ‘ took upon herself 
the arrangements hecessary for the postponement 
of the Edinburgh meeting, and then accompanied 
Macaulay down to Clifton ; where she saw him 
•comfortably settled, and stayed with him until he 
began to mend. 

Never had he a better opportunity of indulging 
himself in his _Javourite amusement o f^ hunting up 
old recollections, than ~ wheh he was living at 
Clifton, within a short drive of the cottage which 
had once been Mrs. Hannah More’s, and under the 
strictest orders from his physicians to do nothing 
but amuse himself. 

“September 14. — A beautiful day. After break- 
fast Ellis and I drove to Wrington in an open 
carriage and pair. 

“We then walked to Barley Wood. They very 
kindly asked me to go upstairs. We saw Mrs. 
Hannah More’s room. The bed is where her sofa 
and desk used to, stand. The old bookcases, some 
of them at least, remain. I could point out the very 
place where the Don Quixote, in four volumes. 
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stood, and the very place from which I took down, 
at ten years old, the Lyrical Ballads. With what 
delight and horror I read the Ancient Mariner! 
Home, much pleased with this second visit.” 

“September i6. — A knock, and a carriage. Who 
should it be but my old Trinity Tutor, I\ionk, the 
Bishop of the Diocese ? I was reall}' glad to see 
h.«im, and to shake hands with him ; for he was kind 
to me when I was A'oung, and I was ungrateful and 
impertinentr to him.” 

While in the West of Elngland Macaulay read as 
much as ever, but he wrote little except his weekly 
letter to Mr. Elhs. 

One after another, in quick succession, his 
favoprite habits were abandoned, without any 
prospect of being resumed. His day-long rambles, 
in company with Homer or Goethe, along river 
banks, and over ridge and common, and his un- 
ending Sunday walks, were now t'xchanged for a 
Cl awl along the sunny side of the .street in the 
middle hours of any day which happenetl to be fine. 
Ho was forced, sorely against his will, to give up 
reading aloud, which, ever since he was four years 
old, he had enjoyed even more than reatling to him- 
self. He was almost totally debarred from general 
society; for his doctor rarel}’ permitted him to go 
out of an evening, and often forbade him to go out 
at all. 

“December 31, 1853. — another day of work and 
solitude. I enj’oy this invalid life extremely. In 
spite of my gradually sinking health, this has he(*n 
a happy year. My strength is, failing. My life 
will not, I think, be long. But I have clear faculties, 
warm affections, abundant sources of pleasure.” 
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Those who have special reason to cherish his 
memory may be allowed to say that, proud as they 
are of his brilliant and elaborate compositions, 
which in half a score of languages have been the 
delight of a million readers, they set a still higher 
value upon the careless pag'es of that diary which 
Testifies how, through seven years of trying and 
constant illness, he maintained his industry, h's 
courage, his patience, and his , benevolence, unim- 
paired and unbroken to the last. 

Macaulay did well to stand aside from official life. 
He never, opened his lips un Parliament without 
receiving a fresh proof that his authority there could 
gain nothing even from a seat in the Cabinet. Lord 
Hotham had introduced a measure whose chief 
object was to exclude the Master of the Rolls from 
the House of Commons. He had brought it un- 
opposed through all its stages but the last ; and 
when, on the ist of June, 1853, he rose to move the 
Third Reading, he was fully justified in regarding 
his .success as a foregone conclusion. But the 
ultimate fate of the bill was curiously at variance 
with his anticipations. The story was told at the 
time in the Leader newspaper. 

‘‘It was pleasanter talking on Wednesday, when the position of 
Mr. Macaulay m Great Britain was naeasured in a great way- 
On a Wednesday the House, and the Committees, are sitting at 
once. The talk was not interesting , — on a Wednesday it seldom 
IS , — and you were loitering along the Committee lobby upstairs, 
wondering which of the rooms you should take next, when, as 
you paused uncertain, you were bumped against by somebody. 
He begged your pardon, and rushed on ; — a Member ; a stout 
Member; a man you couldn’t conceive in a run, and yet he’s 
running like mad You are still staring at him, when two more- 
men trot past you, one on each side, and they are Members too. 
The door close to you. marked ‘Members’ Entrance,’ is flung 
open, and five Members dash from it, and plunge furiously down 
the lo-bby. More doors open ; more Members rush out , Members 
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are teaiing past you, Jtrom all points, hut in one du ection Th-n 
wigs and gowns appear. Their owneis tell you, with happy laces, 
that their committees have adjourned, and then come a third 
class, the gentlemen of the Press, hilaiious Why, what’s the 
matter? Matter-’ Macaulay is up. It was an announcement 
that one had not heard for years; and the passing of the v\oid 
had emptied the committee lOoms, as, of old, it emptied clubs. 

“You join the lunnois in a moment, and are in the gtdlery m 
time to see the senators, who had start ol you, perspii ing into 
their places. It was true He was up, and m foi «t long speech, 
was in a new place, standing in the st^cond low above the 
Treasury Bench , and looking and sounding all the hettt‘i for the 
cle\ation, and the cleaier almospluMe lot an orator. The old 
\aice, the old manner, and the old '^t^Ie, — gloiuius speaking | 
Well piepared, caretully elaboiMted, conlesst‘dI> «'ssayish ; but 

spoken with perfect ait, and consummate managt^ment ; — the 
grand conveisation of a man of the w’orld, confiding his learning, 
his recollections, and his logic, to a party of gentlemen, aitd just 
laising his voice enough to be heaid through the room Such 
it w^as wdiile he was only opening his subject, and wanting for 
his audience, but, as the House filled, which it did with mar- 
vellous celi'rity, he got pioudei and more oiatoiical, an«l then 
he pouied out his speech, with lapahty inci easing aftei every 
sentence, till it became a torrent of the richest wands, carrying 
his hearers wuth him into enthusiasm, and yet not leaving them 
time to cheer A tonerit of wan-ds that is the onl} desciiptnat 
<ol Macaulay’s style, wdam he has warmed into speed* \nd such 
words’ Why, il w’asn’t four in the afternoon, lunch haidly 
-digested; and the quiet, reserved English gentlemen wen- as w il<l 
with delight as an Opera House, after Gnsi, at ten. You doubt 
it'-’ See the division ; and yet, before Mi', Macaulay had spokem, 
you might have safely bet fifty to one that Lord Hotham would 
have carried his bill. \ftei that speech th<i hdl W’as not thrown 
•out, but pitched out One began to have a highei opinaui of the 
House of Commons, seeing, as one did, that, li the Macaulay Hass 
of minds W'ould bid lor leadership, they would get it. Ihit it wms 
not all congratulation Mr. Macaulay had iushe<I through his 
oiation ol forty minut<‘s wath innst<‘rly vigour, hut the ilouhts 
«nbout his health, which arise when }Ou meet him in the street, 
w’ould be confiimed by a close inspectioii on Wednesdriy. The 
great orator was trembling wdien he sat down ; the excitement of 
a triumph overcame him ; and he had scarcely the self-possession 
to acknowledge the cagei piaises which were offertsl by the 
Ministers and others in the neighbourhood,” 

Lord Hotham did his best, in his reply, to stem 
the cataract of arguments and illustrations with 
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which his unfortunate measure had been over- 
whelmed. But all was in vain. There were at least 
two hundred men in the House who had been 
brought there to hear Macaulay, and who knew 
nothing about the question except what he had 
thought fit to tell them. The bill was thrown out 
by 224 votes to 123. 

“Clauses 9 to ii, inclusive, agreed to,” is the 
sole notice which Hansard takes of the proceedings 
which, in 1873, reversed the ddbision of 1853. The 
enthusiastic a dhe sion to Macaulay’s views of a 
House of Commbhs“v^'Ich had heard" those views 
stared by himself, as compared with the silent una- 
nimity, in the opposite direction, of a House of 
Commons which he was not there tO' persuade, to- 
gether constitute as high, and, at the same time, as 
unintentional a compliment as ever was paid to the 
character and the genius of an orator. 

The Second Reading of the India Bill was moved 
on the 23rd of June 1853. 

“The test,” he said, “by which I am inclined to 
judge of the present bill, is the probable effect it will 
have upon the Civil Service in India. Is it likely 
to raise, or is it likely to lower, the character and 
spirit of that distinguished body which furnishes 
India with its Judges and Collectors?” The 
question for the House to consider was the process 
by which these functionaries were henceforward to 
be selected. There had been talk of giving the 
Governor-General an unlimited power of appointing 
whom he chose. 

‘‘There is something plausible in the proposition that you 
should allow him to take able men wherever he finds them But 
my firm opinion is, rhat the day on which the Civil Seivice of 
India ceases to be a close service will be the beginning ot an age 
of jobbing, — the most monstrous, the most extensive, and the most 
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perilous system of abuse in the distribution of patronage that we 
have ever witnessed. Every Governor-General would take out 
with him, or would soon be followed b^s a crow’d of nephews, first 
and second cousins, friends, sons of friends, and political hangeis- 
on, while every steamer arriving from the Red Sea would cai ry 
to India some adventurer beat mg with him testimonials from 
people i of influence in England. The Govenior-Generai would 
have it in his power to distribute Residencies, Scats at the Coun- 
cil Board, Seats at the Revenue Boaid, places oi irom 4,000/. to 
6,OOOZ, year, upon men without the least acquaintance with the 
character or habits of the natives, and with only such knowledge 
of* the language as would enable them to call tor another bottle of 
pale ale, or desire their '^attendant to pull the punkah laster. In 
what way cou^d you put a check on such pi oceedings Would 
you, the House of Commons, control them^ Have you been so 
successful in extirpating nepotism at >our own door, ami in ex- 
cluding all abuses Irom Whitehall and Somerset House, that you 
should lancy that you could establish puiity in countiies the situa- 
tion of which you do not knovv% and the names of which >ou 
cannot pronounce? I believ’e most fully that, instead of purity i e- 
sulling from that anangcaiient to India, England itself would soon 
be tainted; and that before long, w htm a son ta* hroth<‘r of some 
active "hiember of this House went out to C'alcutta, canving with 
him a letter of recommendation fiom the Piime Mmistei to the 
Governor-General, that letter would ically bo a Bill oi exchangf*, 
drawn on the revenues of India for value leceived m Pai liamentaiy 
support in this House 

“We are not without experience on this point. We havi^ (jnly 
to look back to those shameful and lamentable years which IoIIow^imI 
the fiist establishment of our power in Bengal. If you tuin to 
any poet, satirist, or essayist of those times, >ou may m what 
manner that system of appointment opeiated I'heo* w^as a tratli- 
tion in Calcutta that, duung Lord Clive’s s»*cond a<iministi at ion, 
41 man came out with a stiong letter of lecommtaidatiim hoin 
•one of the Ministcis Lord Clive said in his peculiar way, *Weil, 
-chap, how much do you want?” Not being accustom(*d to be 
spoken to so plainly, the man replit^d that he only hoptnl fta some 
situation in which his services might be useful, * ‘That is no an- 
swer, chap’, said Lord Cliv^e. ‘How much do you w^ant? will a 
hundred thousand rupees The person replietl, that he sliould 

be delighted if, by laborious service, he could obtain that vumpe- 
tence. Lord Clive at once wiote out an order for the sum, and 
told the applicant to leave India by the ship he came in, and, once 
back in England, to remain there. I think that tiie htoiv is 
very probable, and I also think that Indigi ought to be gia’teful 
for the course wdiich Lord Clive pursued; for, though he pillaged 
the people of Bengal to enrich this lucky adventurer, vet, if the 
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man had received an appointment, they would have been pillaged 
iind misgoverned as well Against evils like these there is one 
security, and, I believe, but one, and that is, that the Civil Service 
should be kept close.” 

Macaulay then referred to Sir Charles Wood’s 
proposal that admissions to the Civil Service of 
India should be distributed according to the result 
of an open Competitive Examination. He express- 
ed his satisfaction at the support which that proposal 
had received from the present Earl of Derby, and 
the surprise and disappointment which .had been 
aroused in his mind by the nature of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s opposition to it. 

“If I understand the opinions imputed to that noble Lord, he 
thinks that the prohciency of a young man in those pursuits which 
constitute a liberal education is not only no indication that he is 
likely to make a figure in after life, but that it positively raises a 
presumption that he will be passed by those whom he oveiscame 
in these early contests I understand that the noble Lord holds 
that young men who gam distinction m such pursuits are likely to 
turn out dullards, utterly unfit for an active career ; and I am not 
sui e that the noble Lord did not say that it would be wiser to 
make boxing or cricket a test of fitness than a liberal education. 
It seems to me that there never was a fact proved by a larger mass 
•of evidence, or a more unvaried experience than this: — ^that men 

ho distinguished themselves in their youth above their contempo- 
raries, almost always keep to the end of their lives the start which 
they have gained This experience is so vast that I should as 
soon expect to hear one question it, as to hear it denied that 
arsenic is poison, or that brandy is intoxicating. Take down 
in any library the Cambridge Calendar. There you have the lisr 
oC honours for a hundred years Look at the list of wranglers 
and of junior optimes ; and I will venture to say that, for one man 
who has in after life distinguished himself among the junior 
optimcs, you will find twenty among the wranglers. Take the 
Oxford Calendar, and compare the list of first-class men with 
an equal number of men in the third class. Is not our history 
full ot instances which prove this fact? Look at the Church, or 
the Bar. Look at Parliament, from the time that Parliamentary 
government began in this country; — from the days of Montague 
'and St John to those^ of Canning and Peel. Look to India. 
The ablest man who ever governed India was Warren Hastings 
and was he not m the first rank at Westminster’ The ablest civil 
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serv^ant I ever knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe, and was he 
not of the first standing at Eton''' The most member of 

the aristocracy who ev<‘r gu\orned India was Lonl Welleslc}. 
What was his Eton reputation^ What was his O\toid leputa- 
tion''' ^ It IS no answer to say that }ol. can point, — as it is. 

desirable that you should be able to point, — to two or thn^i* men of 
great powers who, having idled when they weie >oung, stung with 
remorse and generous shame have aftetwvards «‘\eited themselves 
to retrieve lost time. Such exceptions should bi' noted , foi they 
seem intended to encourage those who, after ha\mg thiovvn away 
their youth fiom le\ ity or lo\e pleasute, ma} be mchn<‘d to- 
'Ihrow their manhood after it fiom despair; but tht‘ geneial lule 
is, beyond all doubt, thru the mc'n who were fast in the compt^tition 
of the schoQls ha\e been fust in the competition t>f the* w'orld 

Macaulay clearly explained to the House how a 
system ot Competitive Examination, by an infallible 
and self-acting process, maintains, and even raises, 
the standard of excellence; and how a system of pass 
examination lends surely and constantly to lower it. 
He supported his view by a chain of reasoning 
which has often been employed since, but to which 
no advocate of the old mode of appointment by 
private interest has even so much as attempted to 
reply. 

His argument ran thus : Under a system of 
Competition ever}' man struggles to do his best ; and 
the consequence is that, without any effort on the 
part of the examiner, the standard keeps itself up. 
But the moment that you say to the examiner, not, 
"Shall A or B go to 'India?” but "Here is A. Is 
he fit to go to India?” the (jueslion becomes 
altogether a different one. The examiner’s com- 
passion, his good nature, his unwillingness to blast 
the prospects of a young man, lead him to strain a 
point in order to let the candidate in if he po.ssibly 
can. That would be the case even if we suppose 
the dispensers of patronage left merely to the 
opt-ration of their own minds; but you would hav(‘ 
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ihem subjected to solicitations of a sort which it 
would be impossible to resist. The father comes 
with tears in his eyes ; the mother writes the most 
pathetic and heart-breaking letters. Very firm 
minds have often been shaken by appeals of that 
sort. But the system of Competition allows nothing 
of the kind. The parent cannot come to the 
examiner, and say : “I know very well that the 
other boy beat my son ; but please be good enough 
to say that my son beat the othe"r boy.” 

Before he sate down, Macaulay had sliown how 
little faith his opponents themselves had in their 
own arguments. ‘‘The noble Lord,” he said, “is 
of opinion that by encouraging natives to- study the 
arts and learning of Europe, we are preparing the 
way for the destruction of our power in India. I am 
utterly at a loss to understand how, while "con- 
temning education when it is given to Europeans, 
he should regard it with dread when it is given to 
natives. This training, we are told, makes a European 
into a bookworm, a twaddler, a man unfit for the 
active duties of life ; but give the same education to 
the Hindoo, and it arms him with such an accession 
of intellectual strength, that an established Govern- 
ment, with an army of 250,000 men, backed by the 
whole military and naval force of England, are to 
go down inevitably before its irresistible power.” 

When he entered the House of Commons in 1852, 
he had no intention of again aspiring to be a leader; 
and he very soon was taught that he must not even 
hope to count as an effective among the rank and 
file of politicians. He was slow to learn so painful 
a lesson. But the very first late night in the winter 
session of 1852 shbwed him that he was no longer 
the man of 1832 and 1841. On the 26th of 
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November he writes : “We divided twice, and a 
very wearisome business it was. I walked slowly 
home at two in the morning', and g'ot to bed much 
exhausted. A few such nights will make it necessary 
for me to go to Clifton ag'ain.” 

It was, therefore, with good reason that Macaulay 
spared himself as a member of Parliament. He did 
not economise his energies in order to .squander them 
fn any other quarter. The altered character of his 
private corresponcfence henceforward indicates how 
carefully he husbanded his powers with the view tif 
emploj’ing them exclu.sively upon his books. 

-Macaulay’s diary for the month of July 1853 is full 
of Plato. “I read the Protagoras at dinner. The 
childish quibbling; of Socrates provokes me. It i.s 
odd that such trumperv fallacies siiould have im- 
posed on such powerful minds. Surely Protagoras 
reasoned in a belter and more manly .strain. I am 
more and more convinced that the merit of Plato 
lies in his talent for narrative and de.scription, in 
his rhetoric, in his humour, and in his exciuisite 
Greek. 1 do not much wonder at the violeni'e of the 
hatred which Socrates had provoked. He had, evi- 
dently, a thorough love for making men hxik small. 
There was a meek maliciousness about him which 
gave wounds such as must have smarted long, and 
his command of temper was more provoking than 
noisy triumph and in.solence would have been.” 
Macaulay, who loved Plato for the .sake of what he 
called the “.setting” of his dialogues, ranked them 
according to their literary beauty rather than their 
philo.sophical excellence. 

Although, as a statesman, his day was pa.st and 
gone Macaulay watched with profound emotion the 
course of his coumry’s fortunes during the momen- 
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tous years, 1854 ^855. He was a patriot, if 

ever there was one. It would be difficult to find 
anybody, whether great or small, who more heartily 
and more permanently enjoyed the consciousness 
of being an Englishman. “When I am travelling 
on the Continent,” he used to say, “I like to think 
that I am a citizen of no mean city.” 

Throughout the winter months of 1854 his journal 
shows how constantly the dangers and sufferings of* 
our soldiers were present to his mifld, and with what 
heartfelt admiration he regarded each Successive 
proof of the discipline, the endurance, and the 
intrepidity which those dangers and sufferings so 
cruelly but so effectually tested. “I am anxious,” 
he writes on the 13th of November, “about our 
brave fellows in the Crimea, but proud for the 
country, and glad to think that the national spirit is 
so high and unconquerable. Invasion is a bugbear 
indeed while we retain our pluck.” Macaulay 
viewed with great and increasing satisfaction the 
eagerness of his fellow-countrymen to make all the 
sacrifices which the war demanded. He was fond of 
reminding himself and others that the prosperity 
and the independence of England had not been 
bought for nothing, and could be retained only so 
long as we were willing to pay the price. 

The occasion had now arrived for carrying into 
effect that part of the India Act of 1853 which related 
to the appointment of Civil Servants by open com- 
petition. Sir Charles Wood entrusted the duty of 
making the necessary arrangements to a Committee 
of distinguished men with Macaulay as Chairman. 

Macaulay had hopes, but not very strong hopes, 
that the example of'the Indian Government would be 
followed in the offices at Whitehall. “There is 
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good public news,” he writes in January 1854. 
“The plan for appointing public servants by com- 
petition is to be adopted on a large scahs and men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech.” “1 had a long talk,” 
he says again, “about the projected examination with 
Trevelyan. If the thing succeeds it will be of im- 
mense benefit to the country.” But it .soon became 
evident that very few of our leading politicians had 
'their hearts m the matter. It was one thing for 
them to deprive ihe East India Directors of their 
patronage', and quite anotlu'r to surreiuU‘r their own. 
Tlie outcry of the dispensers and expectants of public 
employment was loud and fierce, and the advocates 
of the new system were forced to admit that its hour 
had not yet come. 

'^February 6. — I worked hard at altering tlu* ar- 
rangement of the first thrw chaj>ters of tlie third 
volume. What labour it is to make' a tolerable 
book, and how little readers know how much trouble 
the ordering of the parts has co.st the writer! 
I have now finished reading again most of Burke’s 
works. Admirable! The greatest man since Mil- 
ton.” 

From the summer of 1H54, until his third and 
fourth volumes were published, tlu' compo.sition of 
bis History was to IMacaulay a source of almost un- 
mingled interest ;ind delight. As the months went 
■on he worked harder, tind ever hardi'r. His Itihour, 
though a labour of love, was immense. He almo.st 
gave up letter-writing ; he quite gave up .society ; and 
at la.st he had not lei.sure even for his diary. 

“Monday, January 7. — Ye.sterday and to-dav I 
have been reading over my old journals of 11852 and 
1853- What a strange interest they have! No kind 
of reading is so delightful, so fascinating, as this 
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minute history of a man’s self. I received another 
heap of criticisms, — praise and blame. But it mat- 
ters little. The victory is won. The book has not 
disappointed the .very highly-raised expectations of 
the public. The first fortnight was the time of 
peril. Now all is safe.” 

The, event more than justified Macaulay’s confi- 
dence. The ground which his book then gainesd has 
never been lost since. Within a generation of ite 
first appearance, upwards of a hundred and forty 
thousand copies of the History will have been 
printed and sold in the United Kingdom alone. 

‘T have,” writes Macaulay, “a most intoxicating 
letter from Everett. He says that no book has ever , 
had such a sale in the United States, except (note 
the exception) the Bible and one or two school books . 
of universal use.” On the continent of Europe, . 
within six months after the third and fourth volumes ' 
appeared, Baron Tauchnitz had sold near ten 
thousand copies. Six rival translators were engag- 
ed at one and the same time on the work of turning 
the History into German. It has been published 
in every living European language ; and is at this 
moment (1876) in course of translation into Persian. 



CHAPTER XIV 
1856—1858 


Macaulay resigns his seat tor Edinbuigh — He settle^ himself at 
Holly Lodge — Continental tours — Ihs geneiosity m money 
matters — His kindness — Macaulay is made a Peei — ^The Indian 
Mutiny — Macaulay^ contributions to the liiKyclopaaiia Hrnan- 
nica — de\otion to liteiatuie. 

In 1856 Macaulay retired from Parliament; and 
.shifted his quarters from the chambers in the .Mbany 
to Holly Lodge, a very agreeable house and garden 
at Kensington. 

‘'May 1, 1856. — The change draws very near. 

After fifteen happy years pas.sed in the Albany I 
am going to leave it, thrice as rich a man as when I 
entered it, and far more famous; with health im- 
paired, but with affections as warm and faculties 
as vigorous as ever. I have lost nothing that was 
very near my heart while I was here. Kind friends 
have died, but they tvere not part of my daily circle. 
I do not at all expert to live fifteen years more. If 
I do, I cannot hope that they will He so happy as 
the last fifteen. The removal makes me sad, and 
would make me sadder but for the extreme discom- 
fort in which I have been living during the last week. 
The books are gone, and the shelves look like a 
skeleton. To-morrow I take final leave of this room 
where I have spent most of the waking hours of so 
many years. Already its aspect is changed. It is 
the corpse of what it was on Sunday. I hate part- 
ings. To-day, even while I ciimbed the endless 
•steps, panting and weary, I thought that it was for 
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the last time, and the tears would come into my 
eyes. I have been happy at the top of this toilsome 
stair. Elhs came to dinner; — the last of probably 
four hundred dinners, or more, that we have had in 
these chambers. Then to bed. Everything’ that I 
do is coloured by the thought that it is for the 
last time. One day there will come a last in good 
earnest.” 

“How I love,” he says of Holly Lodge, “my 
little paradise of shrubs and turf!” ’’T remember no 
such May,” he writes in 1857. "It is dblicious. 
The lilacs are now completely out ; the laburnums 
almost completely. The brilliant red flowers of my 
favourite thorn tree began to show themselves yes- 
terday. To-day they are beautiful. Tomorrow, I 
dare sa)?-, the whole tree will be in a blaze.” And 
again, a few days later; “The rhododendrons a-re 
coming' out; the mulberry tree, which, though small, 
is a principal object in the view of the garden from 
my library window, is starting into leaf.” 

Little as Macaulay liked to spend his time under 
other people’s roofs, he had no objection to hotels, 
and to foreign hotels least of all. Nothing short of 
a Continental war, or the impossibility of getting 
Mr. Ellis’s company, would ever have prevented 
him from taking his autumn tour. In 1S56 he once 
more crossed the Alps, and was at Milan by the 
end of August. “From the balcony we caught a 
sight of the Cathedral, which made us impatient to 
see the whole. We -went.''’ I never was" more de- 
lighted and amazed by any building except St. 
Peter’s.” 

At Venice, he admired “the succession of palaces, 
towering out of the 'green salt water; now passing 
into decay, yet retaining many traces of their ancient 
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mag-nificence, — rich carvings, incrustations of rare 
marbles, faint remains of gikling and fresco-paint- 
ing. Of these great mansions there is scarcely one 
so modern as the oldest house in St. James’s Stjuare. 
Many were built, and crowded with brilliant com- 
pany, in the days of Henry the Eighth and Eliza- 
beth; some as far back as the days of Richard the 
Second and Henry the Fourth. For Venice then 
was to London what London now is to Sydney or 
Toronto.” 

“March 7, 1856. — Longman came, with a very 

pleasant announcement- We agreed that they shall 
pay twenty thousand pounds into William’s Bank 
next w'eek. What a sum to be gained by one edition 
ot a book ! I may say, gained in one day. But that 
,wjps harvest-day. The work had been near seven 
years in hand.” 

The wealth \vhich Macaulay gathered prudently 
he spent royally; if to spend royally is to spend on 
others rather than yourself. 

“Mrs. X applied to me, as she stiid, and as I 

believe, without her husband’s knowledge, for help 
m his profession. He is a clergyman ; a good one, 
but too Puritanical for my taste. I could not pro- 
mise to ask any favours from the CJovernment ; hut 
I sent him twenty-five pounds to assist him in .sup- 
porting the orphan daughters of his brother. I 
mean to let him have the same sum annually.” 

“A Dr. called, and introduced himself as a 

needy man of letters. I was going to give him a 
sovereign, and send him tiway, wlien 1 discovered 
that he was the philologi.st, whom T .should never 
have expected to see in such a plight. I felt for 
him, and gave him a hundred pounds. A hard puli: 
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on me, I must say. However, I have been pros- 
perous beyond the common lot of men and may well 
assist those who have been out of luck.” 

Macaulay was at some pains to inculcate upon me 
the duty of never beating- a seller down below a fair 
price, and never keeping a tradesman waiting for his 
money. Whether as a customer, an employer, or 
a tourist, Macaulay never underpaid a service ren- 
dered. Wherever he went he took care (to use ms 
own words) “to make his mother’s son welcome.” 
His unfailing consideration for others made him 
liked by all, high and low, with whom he came into 
1 elation over the current affairs of life. An eminent 
practitioner told me that Macaulay on more than 
one occasion, when he was shown in by appointment 
for a medical consultation, said that he had noticed 
m the waiting-room a lady who appeared to Joe 
suffering, and that her case had better be taken first, 
since his own time was of no great value. 

Within his own household he was positively wor- 
shipped ; and with good reason ; for Sir Walter Scott 
-himself was not a kinder master. He cheerfully and 
habitually submitted to those petty sacrifices by 
means of which an unselfish man can do so much to 
secure the comfort and to earn the attachment of 
those who are around him ; — marching off in all 
weathers to his weekly dinner at the club, in order 
to give his servants their Sunday evening; going 
far out of his way to make such arrangements as 
would enable them to enjoy and to prolong their 
holidays; or permitting them, if so they preferred, 
to entertain their relations under his roof for a month 
together. 

He was contented, with the share of domesticxfejh 
:ity which had fallen to his lot. “To-morrow,” he 
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says m one place, “the Trevelyans go to Wey- 
bridge. I feel these separations, though they are 
for short times, and short distances; but a life is 
happy of which these are the misfortunes.’’ The 
prayer that most ©■ften came to his lips was that he 
might not survive those whom he loved. 

He enjoyed the satisfaction of feeling, not only 
that his affection was appreciated and returned, but 
that those of whom he was fondest never wearied of 
his company. "Full and diversified always, and 
often impassioned or protound, his convt‘rsation 
was never beyond the compass of his audience ; for 
his talk, like his writing, w’as explanatory rather than 
allusive; and born orator that he was, he contrived 
without any apparent effort that every sentence which 
he uttered shoukl g'o home to every person who heard 
it.^ He W’as admirable W’ith young people. Innu- 
merable passages in his journals and correspondence 
prove how’ closely he w’alched them ; how complete- 
ly he understood them ; and how, awake or asleep, 
they were for ever in his thoughts. 

Macaulay w’rote to me at Harrow pretty con- 
stantly, sealing his letters with an amorpiious mass 
of red wax, w’hich, in defianct* of post-office regula- 
tions, not unfreqiiently concealed a piece of gold. 
“It IS said,” (so he once began,) “that the best ])art 
of a lady’s letter is the postscript. The best part ox 
an uncle’s is under the seal.” 

Tunbn(i^f‘ WcIIn : Au^unI 1, lsr>:L 

Dear George, — I am glad that you are working 
hard. Did you ever read Paradise Lost? If not, 1 
w’ould advise you to read it now; for it is tin*’ bi'st 
commentarj- that I know on the -Prometheus. There 
was a great resemblance between the genius of 
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AEschylus and the genius of Milton ; and this 
iippears most strikingly in those two wonderful crea- 
tions of the imagination, Prometheus and Satan. 

Note particularly in the Prometheus the magnifi- 
cent history of the origin of arts and sciences. That 
passage shows .^schylus to have been, not only a 
poet of the first order, but a great thinker. It is the 
fashion to call Euripides a philosophical poet; but 
I remember nothing in Euripides §0 philosophical 
as that rapid enumeration of all the discovefies and 
inventions which make the difference between savage 
and civilised man. The latter part of the play is 
glorious. 

I am very busy here getting some of my speeches 
ready for the press ; and during the day I get no 
reading, except while I walk on the heath, and then 
I read Plato, one of the five first-rate Athenians. 
The other four are your friends .^Rschylus and Thu- 
cydides, Sophocles and Demosthenes. I know of no 
sixth Athenian who can be added to the list. Cer- 
tainly not Euripides, nor Xenophon, nor Isocrates, 
nor .Eschines. But I forgot Aristophanes. More 
shame for me. He makes six, and I can certainly 
add nobody else to the six. How I go on gossiping 
about these old fellows when I should be thinking of 
other things ! 

Ever yours 
T. B. M-A.caul\y. 


‘‘August 28, 1857.— A great day in my life. I 
stayed at home, very sad about India. Not that I 
have any doubt about the result; but the news is 
heart-breaking. I went, very low, to dinner, and 
had hardly begun to eat when a messenger came with 
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a letter from Palmerston. An offer of a peerage; 
the Queen’s pleasure alreadt' taken. 1 was very 
much surprised. Perhaps no such offer was ever 
made without the slightest solicitation, direct or 
indirect, to a man of humble origin and moderate 
fortune, who had long (juitted public Iift‘. I had no 
hesitation about accepting, with many respectful 
and grateful expressions; but Ood knows that the 
poor women at Delhi anti Cawnpore are more in 
m_v thoughts than my coronet. It was nece.s.sary for 
me to choose a title offhand. I dett^rmiru'd to be 
Baron JMacaulay of Rothley. I was born there; T 
have lived much there; I am named from the family 
which long had the manor; my uncle was Rector 
there. Nobody can cfimplain of my taking a desig- 
nation from a village which is nohixly’s property 
nOw.” 

“Ocioher 25, 1857. — My birthday. Fifty-seven. 

I have had a not unpleasant year. My health is not 
good, but my head is clear and my heart is varm. 
I receive numerous marks of the goixl o[>in!on of the 
public; — a large public, including the ethicatixl men 
both of the old and of the new world. I have been 
made a pc^er, with, I think, as gtmt'ral an approbation 
as I remember in the case of anv m;in that in my 
time has been made a peer. What is much more 
important to my happiness than wealth, titles, and 
even fame, those whom I love art‘ well an<} happy, 
and very kind and affectionate to mt‘. 'Fhese are 
great things. I have some complaints, howawer, to 
make of the pa.st year. The Indian troubles have 
affected my spirits more than any public ev<‘nts in 
the whole course of my life.” 

'‘Novemhc’r ii. — Huzza! Good news! T.ucknow 
relieved. Delhi ours. The old dotard a prisoner. 
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God be praised ! Another letter from Longman. 
They have already sold 7,600 more copies. This 
is near 6,oool., as I reckoned, in my pocket. But 
it gratified me, I am glad to be able to say with 
truth, far, very far, less than the Indian news. I 
could hardly eat my dinner for joy.” 

During the later years of his life Macaulay sent 
an occasional article to the Encyclopaedia Britannfca. 
“He had ceased,” says Mr. Adam Black, “to write 
for the reviews or other periodicals, though often 
earnestly solicited to do so. It is entirely to his 
friendly feeling that I am indebted for those literary 
gems, which could not have been purchased with 
money ; and it is but justice to his memory that I 
should record, as one of the many instances of the 
kindness and generosity of his heart, that he made 
it a stipulation of his contributing to the Encyclb- 
psedia that remuneration should not be so much as 
mentioned.” The articles in question are those on 
Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Doctor Johnson, 
and William Pitt. 

The conscientious and unsparing industry of his 
former days now brought Macaulay a reward of a 
value quite inestimable in the eyes of every true 
iiuthor. The habit of always working up to the 
highest standard within his reach was so ingrained 
in his nature, that, however sure and rapid might 
be the decline of his physical strength, the quality 
of his productions remained the same as ever. In- 
stead of writing worse, he only wrote less. Compact 
in form, crisp and nervous in style, these five little 
essays are everything which an article in an Encyclo- 
paedia should be. The reader, as he travels softly 
and swiftly along, congratulates himself on having 
lighted upon what he regards as a most fascinating 
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literary or political memoir; but the student, on a 
closer examination, discovers that every fact, and 
date, and circumstance is distinctly and faithfully 
recorded in its due chronological setjuence. Macau- 
lay’s belief about himself as a ^^riter was that he 
improved to the last; and the question of the supe- 
riority of his later over his earlier manner may 
sedurely be staked upon a comparison between the 
aticle on Johnson in thi' Edinburgh Review, and the 
article on Johnson in the Encycloptetha Britannica. 
'The latter of the two is indeed a model of tluit which 
its eminent subject pronounced to bt‘ the t'ssential 
qualification of a biographer, — tlie art ot writing 
trifles with dignity. 

Valuable, indeed, is the privilege of following 
Macaulay thiough his favourite volunucs wliere 
efery leaf is plentifully besprinkled with tin* .anno- 
tations of the most lively of scholiasts ; but it would 
be an injustice towards his reputation to st‘panite the 
commentary from the text, and present it to the pub- 
lic in a fragmentary condition. .Such a proce.ss could 
give but a feeble idea of the animation and humour 
of that species of running conversation which he fre- 
quenth^ kept up with his author for whole chapters 
tog-ether. Of all the memorials of himself which he 
has left behind him, the.se dialogues with tlu* dead 
are the most charact eristic. The energy of his nmion- 
strances, tiie heartiness of his approbation, tin* con- 
temptuous vehemence of his censure, tin* eagerness 
with which he urges and reiter.ates his own opinions, 
are such as to make it at times difficult to n^ah.se 
that his remarks are addressed to pi'opU* who cliivl 
centuries, or perhaps tens of centurii^s, ago. But tin* 
writer of a book wffiich had lived was ahv.ays alive 
for Macaulay. While he had a volume in his hands 
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he never could be without a quaint companion to 
laugh with or laugh at ; an adversary to stimulate his 
corabativeness ; a counsellor to suggest wise or loftv 
thoughts, and a friend with whom to share them. 
When he opened for the tenth or fifteenth time some 
history, or memoir, or romance, — ^every incident, and 
almost every sentence of which he had by heart, — 
his feeling was precisely that which we experience 
on meeting an old comrade, whom we liked all the 
better because we know the exact lines on which his 
talk will run. There was no society in London so 
agreeable that Macaulay would have preferred it at 
breakfast or at dinner to the company of Sterne, or 
Fielding, or Horace Walpole, or Boswell; and there 
were many less distinguished authors with whose 
productions he was very well content to cheer his 
repasts. But^ amidst the infinite variety of lighter 
literature with which he beguiled his leisure, “Pride 
and Prejudice,” and the five sister novels, remained 
without a rival in his affections. He never for a 
moment wavered in his allegiance to Miss Austen. 
In 185S he notes in his journal : Tf I could get 
materials, I really would write a short life of that 
wonderful woman, and raise a little money to put up 
a monument to her in Winchester Cathedral.” 

Of the feelings which he entertained towards the 
great minds of bygone ages it is not for any one 
except himself to speak. He has told us how his 
debt to them was incalculable; how they guided 
him to truth ; how they filled his mind with noble 
and graceful images; how they stood by him in all 
vicissitudes, — comforters in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
ness, companions in solitude, “the old friends who 
are never seen with new faces; who are the same 
in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in 
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obscurity.” Great as were the honours and pos- 
sessions which Macaulay acquired by his pen, all 
who knew him were well aware that the titles and 
rewards, which he gained by his own works, were 
as nothing in the balance as compared with the 
lileasure which he derived from the works of others. 
It has been well said that even the most hostile of 
his cJritics cannot help being “awed and tt)uched by 
liis wonderful deyotion to literature.” And, while 
his ardent and sincere passion for letters has thus 
served as a protection to his memory, it was likewise 
the source of much which calls for admiration in his 
■character and conduct. The confidence with which 
he could rely upon intellectual pursuits for occupation 
and amusement assisted him not a little to preserve 
that dignified composure, with which he met ail the 
changes and chances of his public career; and that 
spirit of cheerful and patient endurance, which .su.s- 
tained him through years of broken health and en- 
forced seclusion. He had no pre.ssing need to seek 
for excitement and applause abroad, when he had 
beneath his own roof a never-failing store of ex- 
quisite enjoyment. Thai “invincible lovi* of read- 
ing,” which Gibbon declared that he would not ex- 
change for the treasures of India, was with Macau- 
lay a main element of happiness in one of th<^ 
happiest lives that it has ever fallen to the lot of a 
biographer to record. 



CHAPTER XV 


1859 

Melancholy anticipations--Visit to the English Lakes, and lo 
Scotland — His death. 

When the year 1859 opened, it seemed little likely 
that any event was at hand which would disturb the 
tranquil course of Macaulay’s existence. But' a most 
unexpected circumstance now occurred which chang- 
ed in a moment the whole complexion of his life. 
Early in January 1859 the Governorship of Madras 
was offered to my father. He accepted the post, and 
sailed for India in the third week of February- 'My 
mother remained in Eng'land for a while; but she 
was to follow her husband after no very long- 
interval, and Macaulay was fully convinced that^ 
when he and his sister parted, they would part for 
ever. 

Towards the end of July my uncle spent a week 
with us at Lowood Hotel, on the shore of Winder- 
mere; and thence he accompanied ray mother and 
my younger sister on a fortnight’s tour through’ the 
Western Highlands, and by Stirling- to Edinburgh. 
He now so rarely emerged from his retirement that, 
whenever he appeared abroad, he was attended by a 
respect which gratified, and a curiosity which did 
not annoy him. “I went the day before yesterday,”' 
he writes to Mr. Ellis, “to Grassmere Churchyard, 
and saw Wordsworth’s tomb. I thought of an- 
nouncing my intention of going, and issuing guinea 
tickets to people who wished to see me there. For a 
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Yankee who was here a few days ago, and heard 
that I was expected, said that he would give the 
world to see that most sublime of all spectacles, 
Macaulay standing by the grave of Wordsworth.” 
■“In Scotland,” my mother writes, ‘‘his reception 
was everywhere most enthusiastic. He was quickly 
recognised on steamers and at railway stations. 
When we went to Dr. Guthrie’s church at Edin- 
burgh, the congreg-ation made a line for us through 
which to walk away.” At the hotels, one not un- 
common form of doing Macaulay honour consisted 
in serving up a better dinner than had been ordered, 
— no easy matter when he was catering for others 
besides himself,— and then refusing to accept pay- 
ment for his entertainment. 

During this visit to the North my uncle was still 
the'' same agreeable travelling companion that we 
had always known him;* — with the same readiness 
to please and be pleased, and the same sweet and 
even temper. 

In a letter to !Mr. Ellis, written on the 24th of 
October 1S59, Macaula}' says: ‘T have been vt^ry 
w'ell in bod}' since we parted; but in mind I have 
suffered much, and the more because I have had to 
put a force upon myself in order to appear cheerful. 
It is at last settled that Hannah and Alice are to go 
to Madras in February. I cannot deny that it is 
right ; and my duty is to avoid whatever can add to 
the pain which they suffer. But I am very unhappy. 
However, I read, and w'rite, and contrive to forget 
my sorrw for whole hours. But it recurs, and will 
recur,” 

‘‘December 19. — Still intense frost. I could hard- 
ly use my razor for the palpitation of the heart. I 
feel as if I were twenty years older since last 
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Thursda}" ; — as if 1 were dying of old age. I am 
perfectly ready, and shall never be readier. A month 
more of such days as I have been passing of late 
would make me impatient to get to my little narrow 
crib, like a weary factory child.” 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 28th of De- 
cember, he mustered strength to dictate a letter ad- 
dressed to a poor curate, enclosing twenty-five^ 
pounds; — after signing which letter he never wrote 
his name again. 

In the evening, he told his butler that he should 
go to bed early, as lie was very tired. The man 
proposed his lying on the sofa. He rose as if to 
move, sat down again, and ceased to breathe. He 
died as he had always wished to die; — without pain; 
without any formal farewell; preceding to the g:rave 
all whom he loved; and leaving behind him a great 
and honourable name, and the memory of a life 
every ai-tion of which was as clear and transparent 
iis one of his own sentences. It would be un- 
becoming in me to dwell upon the regretful astonish- 
ment with which the tidings of his death were re- 
ceived wherever the English language is read; and 
(juiti' unnece.s.sary to describe the enduring grief of 
those upon whom he had lavished his affection, and 
for whom life had been brightened by daily converse 
with his genius, and ennobled by familiarity with 
Ids lofty and upright example. ‘‘We have lost,” 
(so my mother wrote) “the light of our home, the 
mo.Ht tender, loving, generous, unselfish, devoted of 
friends. What he was to me for fifty years how can 
I tell ? What a world of love he poured out upon 
me and mine ! The blank, the void he has left, — 
filling, as he did, so entirely both heart and intellect, 
— no one can understand. For who ever knew such 
7 
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a life as mine, passed as the clierished companion 
of such a man?” 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the ()th 
of January i860. 

He rests with his peers in Poets’ Corner, near the 
west wall of the South Transept. There, amidst 
the fpmbs of Johnson, and Garrick, ami Handel, and 
Goldsmith, and Gay, stands consfiicuous tlie statue 
of Addison ; and-, at the feet of Addison, lies the 
stone whf-ch boars this inscription : 

THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY, 

BORN AT ROTHLEY TEMPLE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
OCTOBER 25, ISOO. 

DIED AT HOI.LV LODtiE, CAMl'DEN HII.l,, 
DECEMBER 28, 1859. 

“his body is buried in peace, 

BUT Ills XA.ME LIVETH FOR ENICKMOKK. ” 



NOTES 


{The numbcis refer to pages ) 

CFLAPTER I 

2, Mrs Hannah More. — Miss Hannah Moi^e (1745 — 1833), writer 
of moral and lehgious treatises, friend of Johnson, Burl^e, Garrick, 
clc In June 3837, Macaulay writes to Napier ^\She was a very 
kind fiiend to me iiom childhood Her notice first called out my 
llieiary tastes. Hei piesents laid the foundation of my library. 
She really was a second mother to me I have a real affection 
loi her memoiy [Mrv — title now applied to married women 
only, then applied to unman led women also ] 

old spirits — very strong distilled liquor, eg, brandy, whisky, 
lum. 

Lady 11 aldegrave . . . Strawberry Htll ... the Orft>rd 
Collection. — Stiawbciry Hill, at Twickenham, was the “little 
Gothic castle” of Iloiacc Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford (1717 — 
1707), hitter-writm' and author of *The Castle of Otranto ’ There 
he made the collection of articles of virtu, pictures, statues, en- 
giavings, books, china, etc. He left the house and collection to 
Mr Damn, who gave it to the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave. 
Thi^ Oiloid Collection was sold in 1842 for <£33,450 

The thief meal of the day, then at mid-day, now m the 

c\f*ning 

Z, l/rt/a??ar,”ApparentIy a mistake for Malayalam, 

Travancore. — The Native State, where his uncle Cohn was 
Resident 

Siott's Lay — The Lay of the Last Minstrel* 

Chnnot. — A hill on the northern border of England, east of the 
Chevioi Hills. 

4. Oktn .“Supposed ancestor of the Macaulays. (Macaulay 
r-.son of AulnyO 

Mona- — Anglesey, the Welsh island; the home of the Druids. 
after the maniier of Virgil — In the Sixth Book of the /Eneid, 
the hero, yEneas, visits the underworld and there listens to his 
father, Anchiscs, prophesying the glories of ^Eneas’s descendants, 
the kings of Rome and the heioes of the Roman Republic 
The hero. . . tyrant of ^Mysore — General Macaulay had been 
one of the prisoneis of Tippu vSultan, “the tyrant of Mysore,*’ at 
Scringapatam, where, in June 1834, Macaulay saw, “with no small 
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intciest, the air-hole^ ot the dungeon whoiv English prisoneis 
weie confined.” See p. 72. 

another . the wrefihed Ifruans — Zatliai) NLuaul.i} 

5. Lord Maiaiday\ ^ihoolboy — The tilings that Mataulay’s 

hchooibo> knows “in<ike a lai-ietLluHl aiui opulent lullretion” 
bee, eg., the hXsay on C'lue . sthoullna knows v\hu 

imprisoned Munle/uina, and who sii angled \tal>ahpa 

6. Haichafd — boukseilei and puhhshei , issued “ I he ('husliaii 
Obsetwei,” ol which Zachaiy Mactiuiay was thf* editui 

Joifni*OTi\s llebrtdc'i — [ohnson and Boswell touKtl the Ht‘hudes 
in 1773; |ohnson\ ‘louino} lu tin* Westian Kies ul St ta Lind' was 
published in 1775, Bc^wtdEs \juiunal ul a loin to Ihhndes' m 
178(> llann.ih Moic means Johnsoirs book, though she gives the 
title of ncf5»w(drs. 

Ukd/an’i Lna’s — I/aak \VaIt(»n (I5Pd “ItJS.Hi, pubhshetk at 
\’'ai luus times between 1040 .md 1G78, his shot l hiogtaphn*s of 
Dcmne, Walton, Ho(/kt*i, lleibeit, » tc. ‘ i'he Lives' suhsequj‘nt}y 
appeared togfdher in a single \olunie, 

Cowper {Wilhain), — (1731 — 1800), authoi ui ‘Olivw H\innsL 
‘The 'fask,’ ‘John Chlpin,' etc. 

7. Jacobi)i\ — [v\tiein(‘ laihials 

IVillieyJo} I e — 'Flu' eldest son ol th»‘ plulain hi opisi . 

Kenophon — I'he Athenian (Laieial and histoii.ni 

8. MiaJ/ef.s — A kinti ol scissois with bo\ to latih die snult, 1 
the chaired pail ol a c.indlf*-\vick 

Beinei pressed for room , — In tliose <lav s papta was expensive 

and a second shta‘t was not used unless it undd he Oiled 

9. Malden illenrv) — (1800— 1870) alleiwauls PHde-.^oi oi iJieek 
at Llmvia'sity Cun<‘g<‘, Loiuion. 

Vandalism , — Wiltul 01 ignoiant tiesliuction ot wtirks ot au, etc, 
ti<;>m ‘Vandals’, the name <»! a < an manic lace tliat lavaged 

(Jaul, Spain <uul Rome, destioving hooks, « tc 

10. skimmed — Read supei Ik lallv , gatlieiing only tin* salient 
facts 

devoirs — couiteous attmitums. 

11. Ladv Trevelyan, — Macaulay’s sistei , Hannah, tile niuthei of 
the biogi ai)hei . 

Saturnalia , — 'Firne of w'lkl leveliv, horn tht- \ncieiu Roman 
festivMl ot Satin n in Decemhei with its um est i aineil meir\- 
niaking. 

Sir Charle,s Gtandison — The thiee novels ol Samuel Ritiiaid- 

son (1080 — 1701) vv<‘u^ * — ‘Panuda' in 2 volumes, Adaiissa’ in 
7 volumes, and ‘Sii Ch.nles (handison’ in 7 volumes; all in 

the form of lettms. A'n .ihiidgiHl (*dition of Mdaussa’ for 
Zs. 6J. htis he(*n puiihsheii by RouUedgix “If any one, after 
obtaining the outline of Lady Clementina’s stoiv fiom a moie 
adventuious friend, wall read LSii C’harles Hiandison’, skipping 
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all letters from, to and about Italians, he will discover a delight- 
iuh ami not too long, novel ’’ See, on ‘Clarissa’, p 76. 

^ Clarendon (Edward Hyde) — lirst Earl of Clarendon (1609— 
1674) Seci clary oi State and Chancellor, consistent upholder of 
constitutional monarchy, author ot the ‘History of the Rebellion’ 
Burnet (Gtlheri) — (1643 — 1715), bishop, author of a ‘History 
ol his own I'lmes’, Sermons, etc 

Edoe%uorth ( 1/a na) —(1767— 1849), author oi ‘Motal Tales’, 
‘Popular Tales’, ‘Tales of Fashionable Life’, etc. 

Mackenzie {Henry) — (1745 — 1831), novelist, etc, authqy of 
*Thf^ Man oi Feeling’, supei intended the periodicals, ‘The Mirror’, 
1779^80, and ‘Th(‘ Lounger’, 1785—87 

Tlu Quarterly Review. — (Statted in 1803) was a Tory and 
Jlie Edinbitri^ih (started in 1802) was a Whig Review 
drain — Sm.ill di aught of sttong drink 

12. (llh//nnn) —(1759— 1833) and Thornton (Henry) 

(1760 — 1815), philanthropists, leaders of the anti-slavery move- 
I a*nt «ind the fuumleis oi the Chuich Missionaiy Society, the 
Biitish and I '01 cign Bible Society, etc Zachary Macaulay and the 
elhei memheis ot the ‘Clapham Sect’ formed a brotherhood of 
C’hiistian politicians tind exerted a powerful influence on the 
thought and tlie public life of the time 

iibbons, ,\iar,s, garters — Insignia (or badges) of knightly ordet'S, 
titles, etc 

Sydney Smith — (1771 — 1845), clergyman and journalist, con- 
tributor to the ‘Edinburgh Review’, famous for his ‘manliness, 
honestv and avubercanl drolleiy and wit ’ See p 43 

Bahniijiioiu — Lncle of Macaulay, banker and philanthropist 
side of .. . ledger — ‘Credit’ side of the account. 


CHAPTER II 

14. went into residence — In Oxford and Cambridge, under- 
giaduates hve in Colleges, and ‘residence’ is more important than 
attendance at lectures, 

honorary fellowship , — membership of College with the dignity 
an<i some of the privileges, but without the income, of an ordi- 
nary fellowship Macaulay was for several years an ordinary 
Fellow of Trinity, 

Newton (Isaac). — (1642 — 1727), the physicist, was an under- 
giaduale and later Fellow of Trinity College, Bacon (Francis ) — 
(1661 — 1626), (‘ssayist and Lord Chancellor, was an undergraduate 
a+ Trinity. 

flagged — paved with fl^it slabs 

15. The poet , — Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772 — 1834), the poet 
oi “The Ancient Mariner ” 
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Pracd (ir.ilf.) — (1802 — 1839), pool and essavist, his pu* ms weie 
edited by Dei went Coleridge. 

Ckarh\s Ausft}! — (1790 — 1S74), thf‘ R.idu.d aiul I tihtaiian, a 
man oi gteat intellectual powei ami tuice at diaractta, who 
inlluenced Macaula} piuiaundh. Ht* ith.uidoneii pi.utict* m ISIK, 
and lived in retuemoni, having achieved ‘unpaialleled siuci’ss’ 
at the parliamenati y h<ir. 

courts — College quailiangles (in Camhi idge l’nufisit\i 

The dortnuc of the Gieatcst Happiness, — Fhe principle of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest numhei" was the basis 
of BCntham’s Utihtanan philosophy. 

a? in duty hound, — because they weie i elated to S. T. C'cde- 
ridge, who was a fr^aid of Wotdswin th. 

The Preside, — Published in 1850, after Woi dswoi th’s <ieath. 
Its merit is now much l>elter lecognised than if was in Macau- 
lay’s time. In his jouinah untler Jul} 28, 1850, ^!a^au!av writes, 
“I brought home anil nxad the * Pi elude*. It is a pomer ‘b.xcut- 
sion’ ; the same soit of iaiilts and he<uities. . 'Flu* stutv is 
old stoiy. Them are the old laptuies about mountains and 
cataracts, the old llims} pliilosophv about the elh rt ol sceneiy 
on the mind I'lie poem is to the last degiee Jacoliiniial, 

indeed Socialist I umlerstand ]>eilt'ctlv whv W 01 dswoi tli did 

not ^ choose to publish it in his time.’' Mmaulav jiidgeri 
himself aiight when hi‘ wiote to Napier, June 2th 1838 “I have 
nev'er written a page cd criticism on pi^^etiy, nr the fine arts, wdtich 

I wrould not l>uin ii I had the povveiC* (SfP p. 105.1 

16. Cathohi Enuuicipahon — ^"Fhe itanoval oi the puliiual iFis- 

abilities of Roman C.atholics, pei nutting them to sit in t‘ither 

House of Pailiament. 'Fhis was accomphshetl mdv in lS21b 

Free Trade — 'Fhis policv vvas Fmally adopted, liy tin* afioliiioii t>f 
the duty on corn, in 1840. 

Geor^Qe IIJ, (King irom 17G0 to 1S201, can letl on “peisunal” 
lather than “c onsi itnt lonaP* lule and was popular with the 
middle classes He lacked imagination and lost ‘\meu<a, 

17. the honour,,, most dt snahle a h'ellowship of Tiinity 
College, wduvh, he said, “wouhl give me t!uf*e Inindiefl pounds a 
year, a stable for my hoi so, si\ do/en of aialit ale eveiv dirisf mas, 
a loaf and two pats of butter r'vety mot ni ng, and a good thnnei 
for niithing, with as many almonds and laisins as I i ould eat at 
dessf^rt ’* 

18. demoiioloQv, -the scitmce, ot the ‘natural histoiv/ of 
demons 

school divinilv -the svstem of metli.eval thecdogv vvludi sougfit 
to leconeile the philosophy of Aiistotle and the doct lines of the 
Roman Catholic Chutch 

Thotnas' Aquinas, — (1225—1274), the ^ Dominican Saint, the 

Angelic Doctoi, the gieatesf of the schoolmen 
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Entity. predicamcHts.~techmca.\ terms in scholastic logic, things 
that have a real existence. .. categories or classes of predications. 

Cauoii * — 'law or iiile. 

dry ai, the remainder . .voyage"'. — from Jaques’s speech in 
You Like It, 11^ vu, 39 

Cam jor I ms . — Cambridge for Oxford. In Oxford, the study 
of Mathematus was not compulsoiy 

FarewcU, happy fields . . . world — 'Paradise Lost^ Book I, 
11. 2411—51 

Cos etc. This formula gives the first few terms of an 

in Unite sei les 

Tan (a -1-6)=: etc. This foimula is incorrect. 

Woodhouse (/eoher/).— (1773— 1827), F.R S^, Professor of Matht:- 
matics at Cambridge, author of several mathematical works. 

19. ai^nomen. — nick-nitme ^ 

20. ^^athod^st . — contemptuous name for any person with strict 
religious view’-s. 

Johfttan.—To belong to St John’s w^as a disgrace in the eye 
of a Tnnity man 

21. Robinson Crusoe — See Sections VII and XXV. 
mleUtjt^cncc . — news 

opodeldoc. — a kind of soap liniment, 

Caernarvon. — Welsh county; the river Conway is its eastern 
boundary. To the east of the river is Llanrwst 

aril — departure (from the world). Gi ay’s Bard stood 
"on a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming flood”, 
and, after making a speech, 

"headlong from the mountain’s height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night ” 
CHAPTER in 

23. called to the bar — Admitted a Barrister 

ctrciat. — (3) journey of a judge in a particular district to hold 
courts; (2) this district (there were eight circuits in England 
and Wales) ; (3) the body of barristers making the circuit. 

King's Counsel — Senior Barrister. 
bagmen. — commercial travellers, 

Leeds — In Yorkshire. 

occasion to speak . . Leeds bagmen — Macaulay became M P. 
for I.eeds in 1832 

24. the Antilles. — A poetical name for the West Indian Islands 
freehold — land held with full ownership (in fee simple or tail 

or for life), i 

Jeffrey (Francis) ^ Lord* J« — (1773 — 1850), founded the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ (1802) and edited it, 1803 to 1829. 
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By}*c>n, — -(1788 — 1824) “a\\i>ke i>n<* morning aiul tcjuntl hini'^elf 
famous’* when he puhlishtni lhf‘ fust two cantos <tl H'lnltlf Haiuhr 
in 1812 

Mttrrav (John). — (1778 — 181*3), puhhshei , the ‘Ouaiteily 

Review’ in 180D ; published for Byion, Jaiu‘ '\usten, (hahhe, 
Borrow, etc 

25. Robert J/^?//.—(17G4— 1831), --Baptist divine 

26. Whig . — member of the political party that, aftei the i (solu- 
tion of 1688, aini(*d at subonhnatin^it the j>o\vt‘i of tht^ Clown to 
that of Pailiamont, and passed the Rdoim Bill , (opposed to ^'rory* 
and sSucceeded by ‘Libf^^ral ’ 

27. exclusion — of Catholics, Dissenters, (‘tc from political pn\i- 

leges. ^ 

jobbers — pgusons who sacrifice dutv, or turn positions of trust, 
to piivate advantage 

led-captain — h<ingei-on, toady. 

28. 'the tender yirnte dead' — Fu>m Ftain) son’s lo\td\ I\ric, 

* Bi eak, break, bt eak. ’ 

29. accompli s'hrnents — nunidy suptaficial acquii ements, Uk(" most 
amateurs’ music and dancing 

l/;w. Kllon — the Milgai w dV ot th(‘ Rev Mi hJton in *!%mn:ia.’ 
Mrs. Bennet — the nK»thei of the \oung ladies m ‘Piiih* and 
Piejifdice ’ 

Mr Woodbouse — the \aletiidinai lan father <d Fmma. 

Ify Collins — 'Fhe pompous toadv of Lady ('atherine d»‘ Bouigh 
in ‘Prith^ and Prejudice,’ 

John Thorpe of a widow of Putruw, an under gi aduat(‘ at 

Oxford in Xorthuncier Ahhev ; an “e\tiemeh objectionable speci- 
men (">f the horsev lhiiv(*:sit} man ” 
nnpreteniUnct ^ — i ealist ic, 

Graudison — st*(' p. 11 and note 

Evelina — \ social novel by Fann\ Burney, published 1778, 

30. l/a,s/'V of the revels.— -oii^nui/ei and leader (»f the fe^stulties 
(in Royal Household and Inns of Court) 

Scald. — Anci<mt-Srandina\ lan composer -and-r et itej of poems. 
Commissioner of Bank nipt cv , — a judicial (^ffic^T ailmimsiering 
the affairs of insolvents 

Camuuif (Ceor^jc),-- (1770 — 1827), hecann* Premier and Chan- 
celloi of the Kxchequra*, April 1827 

the Test Irb — prevented Catholics and Profesfaiit Xon-Confor- 

mists from holding State or Municipal ofifire. It was i«*pea!(‘d, on 
the motion of Loid John Russell, in 1828 
Catholic Emancipation — -in 18251 

Lord Lan^sdowue — (1780 — 1863). educated at Ihinitv Colh-ge, 
Camhridg(‘, M.P. for C'alne, 1803; suppr^rtr^d tiu* ahoHti(*n of the 
slave trade and other liberal measures, ^ 

articUsS on Mill . — in the 1828 Supphmif^nt of fh(» * Encyclopaedia 
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Bntannica' and in the October 1820 Number of the * Westminster 
Review’ Macaulay \vi ote on James Mill and his Utilitarian philo- 
.sophy 

31. Utdnc —A ‘pocket hoiough’ ot Lord Lansdowne’s. 


CHAPTER IV 

32, Jihiher/ Gninf (Later Sir), — (1770 — 1838), Governor of 
Bomlvay, 1S;H — 38 I'tjr Jewish Disabilities, see Macaulay’s Essay 
on tite subject, published 1829. 

34. great drama — In ^*the three glorioiJs days” of July 1830, 
Chai les X was diKen out and Louis Philippe was Mistalled as a 
”cunst itut lonal monarch ” La Fayette, a leader of the Revolution 
of 17Sih now an old man of 73, prevented a war by supporting 
Louis PluHppe 

35. Sit llionias Dcnatati — (1770 — 1854), latci Loid Chief 

Justii <• 

36. Sir Robert PceL — (1788 — 1850), Tory, and later Conser- 

stat<‘snian ; twice Prime Minister. 

— {17()4'— 1<S54)), M P. and Iiish barrister; one of the 
gieatf‘^t pai iiamentai V orators. 

37. fMdv (1770--.1845), wife of the third Baron 

Hidiami ; preside<l over the Whig circle at Holland House, a 
skilful and \nacious, but somewhat overbearing, hostess 

Rogers (Auiaac/).— -(1753 — 1855), poet and intimate fiiend of 
mam ♦‘mnuait men of the day. 

F. Klhs — -(1^00 — 18G1\ part author of three series of Law 
Reports. Sonif* of the most inteiesting letters of Macaulay were 
addressetl t<} this friend 

38. sueiess that mghi.-Ae the night of March 2, 1831, when 
he maiie his gieat Reform Bill speech 

30. Empum ( —(1791— 1862), editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Revifwv’ from 1847 till his death. 

Pepvs {Samuel) ^(1632— 1703), kept a diary in cipher, which 
besides its historical interest, is a human document of perennial 

c hai m , r 

40. reviewed . . . Bufiyan. — In the ‘Edinburgh Review of 

December 1831 

the Afhenaetwu — A» London Club. 

Newton, an admimsirator —Warden, and later Master, of the 
Mint, and, for a quarter of a century, President of the Royal 

Society. , . . 1 

rp?/mVe.— (1604 — X778L French poet and philosopher, was also 

a sp(‘culator and a wealthy man 

41. The centurion — See St Matthew, ch. 8, v 9. 
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Alien (John) — (1771—1843;, political anti Iw^ioiuwl wiiun, 
master oi Dulwich Collnoe, wiote ioi the ‘hdinhuii^h Rrvirw’ and 
^Encyciupmdia Britannicah 

Buo)iaparte — Lady Holland sent messages and books to Na|H>ieon 
at Elba and St. Helena; he bequeathed to liei the gold snul!-l) 0 \ 
given him by Pope Pius VI. 

Lord Holland, — (1773 — 1840), nephew of Chai les James h'ux, 
met Napoleon at Pans in 1802 ; Whig leadei and autlua oi 
^Menions of the Whig Pait\h 

42. Ram Mohun Roy — (1774 — 1833}, lehgious lefuuun, foundei 
of the Tlrahma Samaj , he was in Englanil as ag< nt oi the Einpenn 
rl Delhi fioni 1830 to his death, which took place at Biistol in 
1833. 

Sydney Sm^Ih — Sec* page 12 and note. 

Sharp, — (1750 — 1835), known as ‘Conversation Shaip' Whig 
M.P., luend of the most eminent men of his da}, “lb* in-ver 
talked scandal. If he could say notlung good oi a man, he held 
his tongueP’ 

43. Charles Fox. — (1749 — 1806), statesman and oratoi, memher 
of “The Club“ ; moved the impeachment oi Hastings, his name 
erased from the Pi ivy Council loi gmng the tviast, ‘Oui So\**ietgn, 
the people’, pooi but inciu i iqit il>Ie, imtaudtiu hut w ai m-fit-ai d, 
he wfi^ beloved b} all who knew liim. 

/lenc/zm/.— ha\ ing a tlunch-hving 

Bo^ioelhana,— ana such as l>(»s\\<*ll collecttsl ot pihnsMn ; kuna' 
aie anecdotes, inemoiable savings, . ol a ulohiated peison. 

Croker, /. Ih — (178Q — ^1857}, essaxist and poHtican ; “a had, a 
very bad man; a scandal to politics ami to Irtlois”; damnetl 
Keats’s Endymion and Macaulay’s Histoiy, in tin 'Ouartnlv'. 
Macaulay’s review of Cioker’s Boswndl afipeaied in jU 1831. Set‘ 
p, 151 

44. reticule — lady’s hag 

turtle, — maiint' n*t)tile (‘ncasetl like a tortoise 


C'H.VPTKR V 

45 . Earl Crey, — (1764— -1845), Whig statesman, Pum<» Ministet . 
1830—1834. 

Duke of llV7/*ngh>j'i.'"~“(l76fl — 1852), field maislial; 'Fory piemier. 
1828 — 1830, steadily opposed the Refoim Bill, made the famous 
pronouncement, ‘the system of lepresentation possesses the full and 
entire confidence of the cmmtiy’ and io impiove it was Inwiind tlie 
range of human wisdom* The crisis laste<| just a week in Mav 
1832 

46. th.W ruined —seized hy process of law^ to enfitics* f>avment of 

dues, first ahhgatwn.—io pay taxes. abject cowards 
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Gu\ii Rehelhon —1642—1660 Lord John Russell.-S^e note 

Hi p- 21:1. 

47. inumm, --im.tm, oiricialin^ priest of a mosque. 

hunru^-tion at^ nenare<>.--in 1780, on the arrest of Cheyle Singh, 

t!xe Raja, by Watien Hastings. ’ 

Lm d Lrcort^o Gordon. (1751 — 1793), president of the Protestant 
Association, piest*nt(*d petition against Catholics which led to the 
No-Popeiv lints of 1780. 

Afouonmr — enemy of Hastings, was sentenced to death by the 
Supieme Couit oi Calcutta on the charge of forging a bond 
(ioiig^sy was a c.ipital^ otience in England, but not in India 
Macaulay’s deliheiate opinion was ‘‘that Impey, sitting as a judge 
put a man unjustly to death m order to serve a political purpose” ; 
lie was (*\t‘cut(*d in August 1775. 

48. Dodd { Wilham) — M A., L.L D., chaplain to the King, 
author ot ‘'Fhe Beauties of Shakespeare’, was executed in 1777 for 
futging a bond 

Loeds . — whfae he was standing for election to Parliament c. 
Lihoial tandulate. 

to toiini .- — to London. 

^fayk^*t J I arhot ouj^h . — in Leicestershire, about 80 miles from 
Lundtm. 

J.sh«g/on. — a northern subuib of London 

/i/hcrL.—kind of nuts. 

49. gram/ dimartenc. — 63rd year, (a climacteric is the end ot 
a pciitxi of 7 years in one’s life.) 

50. find. — <ieteimint‘ and declaic, ‘return*. In England, juries 
df‘cid<* thf' facts in civil as well as criminal cases, hence ‘plaintiff’ 
and Mcfcntlanth 

mete — ‘mcasui<‘ (and so contiol). 

52. French arms —John fled before the Dauphin, and his allies 
weie beaten at Bouvincs in 1214. 

Papal hidh - — John at first refused the Pope’s nomination of 
Langtim as Archbishop of Canterbury, but, in 1213, surrendered 
The gieat charter was signed in 1215. 

France, three days of Jtdy . — In July 1830, there was a revolution 
in Paris that put an end to Charles X’s reactionary government 
This was a quiet affair compared with 1789. See p. 34 and 
note. 

53 . one of his friends\ — Ellis. 

54. Macatday\^ speech — on the India Bill of 1833 contains bis 
first great defence of Open Competition for the Civil Service The 
system wms introduced 20 years later See p 173 and p 217 

Nabier. — -(1776 — 1847), Editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review*, 1829 
—1847. 

Longman (Thomas Fhrton) — (1771 — 1842), proprietor of the pub- 
lishing firm started in 1724; published the ‘Edinburgh Review’ as 
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Wi'Il as woiks of Woi iKwtn th, Soiitlivv, Smtt Moon and 

Macaulay. 

55. P Mr, Danv — hoio id *PuiIo an<i !^rojudua\ t niltuiiimtnt id* 
aristoctatic pnd(‘ 

56. Lord — (1782— 1845K Whig statosinart, (’haiiMlfui id 

the Exchequer undei I{ai I (hey, le.ul«*r ui the nt ( 'ennnunN 

Vwkwjiui and unamhitlous, he wun absolute fiust honi ti e-nds and 
foes alike by his integuty <d chaiattt‘i. 

Button (Jlltontas iwuee//). — {17Sd -hS l-a), ME. oppuiV'iii of 
slaveiy, mo\t‘d the aint^ndment tot the letluettua ot the pMhni of 
appreiitic(‘ship , cuMted Baionet, ISIO 
^58. PresidiUUV ^ — (looseh used h>i the ("apttal ui J a divishsu ot 
the East India C'onipaif^^ \ teiiiuui. 

.\chism in Mnusitv — disagi eenieiu on the tuieual oi the Is ish 

Coei cion \ct of 183d; (hey faioused seinitv. sitiu* ot htn i ulbsigues 
disagieed, and ht' i<*tire(i in 1831- 

59. Duke of WnthuinhcMinuL Mnojiu^ eZ H ♦afnniofef both 

born in wtsdth} families, ni.iirietl m h !ieiirs%e*v, th« Duke bore 

hunseir the \vhoI<‘ tost of his niission tii [‘'tame as VmbaHsadoi- 
Extraordinaiy at tin* (Nuonalion ul (liailes. the Maupim had a 
piecious collection ot pa tines and i at ei s 

60. hoio inuih— thw 'loould fail to Und, th» u s^st* i Maigar**t 

anil tht‘it latlni died duiing then absi m e 

61. oxfiatnation — banishment 

Poor RirhardL saw --saving of ‘Poor Rulianr, an nn^igniai} 

figuie into whose mouth H» njainni I'l.inklin, the vM^Uile \!net’uan, 
put his utilittiiuin maxims. 

a ,\woct tooth — a liking foi swent things 

63. Drvd{*n , ,T(nison — Jolnison, m (ns lati* td Divd^n, gives 
a contract betwefai the poet tind the l)oj»ks»‘||.‘r t» i th* sblivetv of 
10,000 verses, pavnu nt* to he matle at tie* lieginmng of the %»-tond 
impn^ssion Tonson was a usarsr l>uHv whom !hvd»n d!*ad»d anil 
served 

Miukintosh (V/r /a zmw).- -(17(15 - 1832k iiaigr* in Poiuha\ , I80i 
1811, wiote ‘History <d ICngland* in th*- ‘Cabmef C'v t lopa dlab 
edited hy Dumy^ius Lardfu*r (1703 — 18501 

66. Pom poll city at the foot ot Mt. \ entn ins, bin a d under 
layers of ashes and shiftt‘d towanis the si*a , inut h of the itiv 
was found intact on excavation. 

67. Duncamuni — Whig M.P 

Charh\s Grant — Presidem of the Boaid of (*i*ntro|. 

Bohu^i Snnth,’^(1770 — 18451, Advt>cate«< len* i a! of ngal i1S03 
1810), fdder brother of S}tlnev Smith. He was 63 af the time 
of the letter 

James Mill — (1773 — 1836), Ihihtai i.ui pliilosopji* ib father of 

John Stuart Mill; author td a liistuiv <d‘ rtuha, 

69. Ruhardson •— 18 vidnnies 
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VolUtiu''s II(ic/os. — tnclu.lod Ttagedics, Comedies, Tales, History, 
PhiUi-Miplij , i’di-nis, Pamphlet'., and coveiod over seventy 

\ olunicN 

(fibhoH^—lh^cUnr and Fall of the Roman Empuc% 6 vols., besides 
the ‘Mmodh nt M\ Lil('h (‘tc. 

SisHtonJi’s ni\h)iy a/ fhe French — 31 \ okimes. 

Dticiiiu — Spanish histunan, of his ‘Geiman Wat’ (1448), the 
hanpejuj C’hailes V sauI, *My exploits are not equal to Alexanders, 
hill he hatl not *1 t hi omelet like mine’ 

Or/iindo. --tile lon^ loinantic epic ol Anosto 

CklAFrKR VI 

7K in Vornwall, west of England 

iu'vntiii Mv\i*rc — htdore the laihvays, the road lay through 
Allot, Haiigaltin*, Sei mgapatam, and Mysore to Ootacamund. 

72* tituicr ht\ hiutdhiijL*, — s<‘e the Essay on Clive. 

Cfihhoji i>>2r Mark). — (1784 — 1861), Commissioner of M 3 -soie, 
1834-- ISdl. 

78- G'a/hn . in the pointed aich style pievalent m Europe m 
12 ' Ithh ntui les 

74. snnalrriiifi -—'rite collect woid is hsanatorium’, a place with 
goiui t hmate, heejuented by inv<ilids 
fntr. <'qualit\ 

Hat nti dc 1 s. — The ‘Dc Augmentis Scicntiaruni’ was 

a Latin translation ol his ‘Advancement of Learning.’ 

'/'asse.-— * h‘i usalein D<dtveied\ an epic m Italian. 

76. into the shape o( halj a trown. — very thin and fiat 
('‘laiissa Ilitittnoc — Sei* note on Grandn^on, p 196. 

SiOnndreliv — who is the cause ol the heioine’s pining 

aw ay. 

Str IVdfiatn Macnaji^hlcn, the hero and the victim — (1793 — 
1H41 ), St'cvritxiy to Lok! William Bcntinck, 1830 — 1833, later 
Minister (o tii(‘ Afghan court; nominated Governor of Bombay, 
IH41 , nv'anwdule tehelhon broke out in Afghanistan, and 
Maraa^iiten was, tignmst the terms of tiuce, shot dead at Kabul, 
bv thf‘ t!<‘posetI Amii *s son, tit a meeting with the chiefs to discuss 
t!ie situation. 

77. gan/rn 0/ nlxide of Adam and Eve. 

the La.wnd — The Poituguose epic of Camoens (1524 — 1580), 
haunti'd by the melody of the Indian Ocean, celebrates the ex- 
ploits of Portugues»» hetax's. 

found ht.s .s/s/rr.--In June, Macaulay landed at Madras and went 
to Ootacamund, but his sister -continued her voyage to Calcutta 

78. Gharterhousc. — famous Public School Haileyhury College 
w'as fouiuhnl in lH()5*))y the East India Company for their Civil 
Seivue students. 
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79# faniilv to th*‘ tniu t>t IImh\ !!! and 

ht'yoiui. 

89- The Ri)man alphabet, -I.ann, ^ uv^ this 

alphabet # 

8i- denoiii'iiii'tit ''—uni a\< final m !uiinn . p.^e 

plan oi nu\<‘i, play# aU, 

8#i. the proven twr'—the ‘nietussilh 

84. the Pre.ss, # # suppt^^teJ /»v the ^ aa lunjuj. *1 ha naws- 
papers at that tune wen* ail MV\n»i! aiel inunHif 4 f 4 l+\ hani> 

peans. 

cannot nave a ffcc (T>eetumcnt. jii^t lien. In h.s l"*li “-pa, eh, 
Macaulay Iiad utt^Med tl^‘ niemoiahh- wenls* “If nie'i, I**' that the 
public mind of India may expand undf i *'111 ‘«\snni nil a has 
out^^rown lhaf siysteni , that by tk*\»in:nanf we uia\ + diu ate 

(Jill subjects into a t.ipaiu\ tui bettej ^«Atnuu*nf. iImI. 
become insti acted in Icmopean knowhdea# tltr i< m i% . hi *^onif* 
futuie «aj4e, deinaiul Icuropean instnuti^ Wlealai h .i day 
will evn conit‘ I know not. I^ut n»‘ver will I i?f»inpf tu a\eft 
or to retard it. Wheniwer ii u»in»'s# It will he fh* pseud*’.? day 

in hhi^Iish history 

80. Sanskrit, PeisrafK Aruihu. \1i eo bias fa aT tiuif spMkeii) 

lan,c{uxi^es, 

ninety i^enerations,-^ i.e fitiin Ib.uaa 

87* there are no hooks tni anv >rf^>Ntn ...... to erxi e ei" ..,,.'Ofind 

philosophy.-— Wtu ou\ii\\ {uj^uiuenfs apjd\ tn her the 

rest, they aie due {as Johnson said on a i.mn o» <-iorn **So 

ipfnoninci*, niadani, pute iunonuu**" s* . Radlsdo. dau u k Mndlan 
philosophy,’ 2# p. 7StJ ** r!}o-.,e w!to M'U^^nin Indian udniie 

as ii.seless aie i^mn ant ul u# while who t nmumd it as p^ ilett 

are i^mornnt (d any (dhej . . . There U mah ii|^ wnutu in afisorh- 
ina thf* cultine id pi-oph'-N ; onh we must rnfiuae, rats#* 

and piini\ tie ideniiUits w.* taka- ovm. his. them wifli the hr’st 
in our <wvn ” 

lamer.— s!io«‘iniL;-smith, hoiNe-doi t^>r 

More (//earvdo- (Ibid- -IdSTk the t\imta,h;e Ihatiuus'* . Tiieek 
and Latin scholar. 

Isihani (Ahrae/ k--™ ( lolT ladSn Avifhoi id * Hit hi ho*dtn .-h s " : 
classical scholai and terwhet at ramhn tutor to Ihincf'ss 

E!i.^aheth and Oiieen Eh/aheth# 

Sanskrit hterafure 5u\<in and .Vorman « Mat aulav wode 

a bundled yexiis a^o, when Saiisknt wms liiile kni*wn la studied 
outside India. Ills i| 4 nnrance lie sliared with ostuas, his ussMfive- 
ness wxus his own, 

88* St. Nnhohis.- — Hf*ro of many legends ^ ^‘hroui^lif bark to Isle 
and wholtsasss the man^^Ietl nienihers of two \ouii^ ue ii w!i»i had 
been hacked to dcxith.” 
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89* — St)f(*oL III London containing some 

<nn«‘rnni*'iu idd<*'s, hmus the go'iernment of the day 

\n t HihyhU'fhc is a sylln^^ism in which one of its premises is 
suppi* 

it\vmon*tt. eg., “His honour looted in dishonour stood, 

And laith unfaithful made him falsely true.” 

apii\tnpc\ts, - sudthai hi eaking-oll: in speech. 

99* / uui (* /.een/y vearA. — this was wntten in ,1876 

9!. !*t! hutics *N/e/i/nn {Sir Jawt's) — (1829 — 1894), [son of ‘Mr 

ret aiy Stephen’ and giandson ot James Stephen, of the 
*C1aph nn -S»ei\ *dl lawvas and waiters'], law membei of the Vice- 
10 % \ lSt)9 -1K72, responsible for the Indian Evidence Act 7 

haighsh High i'oint jndgt^ 1879 — 1891; fiiiihd of Sir Henry Maine 
and ('aii\h‘, ai irii tor the famaica Committee aga*cist Governor 

92. /a j'lOf; s/ana { Kihiuttcl). — (1764 — 1836), American jurist and 
slatesiaan , rutiifi«*d nituinal law and procedure (1824) for use in 
Luuisiana , hut flu* Stati* n<*\cr adoptial it On the strength of 
this t*odtu Livingsionu was call(*d by Maine ‘‘the first legal genius 
ot tnod»*rn tini' s” 

Ah U 791 1861), Ficnch playwright with a miraculous 

s uvH of fho theatre, author oi ovoi 400 plays, popular, successful 
hut tad iitf'rarv. 

Saifit Simon, d1675 — 1755), Fionch soldier and diplomatist, 
\vIhis<* inonuiits voluminous and hero and there interesting) 

\%oto pufdishfd pfisthumouslv. “The goodness of the good parts 
ts striking : but tlie mad fioni fountain to fountain lies through 
a vn v ih \ drsMiiy’ 

furm.d H‘C#‘ption by King 01 Governor 

t}r(ihiar\K public inc.d provided at fixed time and place in tavern 
or ria*ap <Mling«housc. 

93. Cduafag — (IH12 — 1862), Governor-General, 1866 — 1862; his 
wih' dicri in (lie last montlis of his slay in India and he died 
a hnv inonihs aft<*i his return to England 

iri/.ooi (/umcA).- ” (18t)5 — 1860), Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
C’ounul, 1K5fL«.1860; died of dysentery in India. 

94* 77iwf vdrWcA' —Athenian historian, accurate, concise, philoso- 
pftica! ; ronsitlcmd bv Macaulay and many others, the greatest 
hlstonan that ever lived. 

95* Etmpides,~iho third great Attic tiagedian, called by Aristotle 
hhi* most tragic of poets’. Prof. Gilbert Murray’s translations 
fu^ve pnpuinrisfsi him among English readers. 

Tories dnAoIccd.. aid of February. — Peel became premier in 
November 1B34 ; Ibailiamcnt was dissolved; in the new Parliament 
Pf*c! confronted a hostile majority; Government was defeated six 
tunes wdthin six weeks*, and resigned in April 1835. [Macaulay’s 
letter shows us the wot Id before telegraphy.] 
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96. >(>/)/?<)( I srcomi \ttK tiJ# 4 »Hhan , thr onual and 

the nn^st pnh'Ct anti th<* nH>st oi tini'M dianiaUsts. 

^‘^li^sthylus lias an tdt'nnail id Htdvirw giandtiui , I uupui< s lias 
tiliM'ni'nts (if inntita'n ptithn^ aiul tainanct* , is piua 

Proiai:ioui.\, Hippias, iuui^ias. -SophisK, tntf i It h uiuj s t>t 

Soci atns» who makt's hvids ui tlu*in IMain\ I>ui!M|;u('s 

nainnti th(' thine^ ] 

Rot^hittk — (ItSOl — 1S70), piditiiian, luan al Madias, MJ’' 

1S32— 1837, 1S41 — IHdS [Maiaula\ pio\*'sl a pitjplvf, 

Pratfi — ak^itatl M P in 1831), IStli and 1837; Sfii»*tai\ tt^ tliM 
JBoard oi ('ontiol, 1831.; diad in IhdU, 

97. non to ihc < oti.stttiition jIn nuaithtis. ih*‘ htans o! 

Sitting of P^nli.imant au‘ unt*aithly. 

Chariot Toxooshojui.- (! 72 r>— I 7 t) 7 ), (diaiuallai td' iha Mm in *111111 ; 
said to ha as tdoquant as Buikt*. 

Hiuno (Daa/d) — (1711 — l77t)), philostiphri and install, in, *h.ss.i\N 
Moral anti Politicalh ‘PhiIost»phital ICss,i 3 s\ ‘Hsstiu} oi MnglantP, 
6 vols\ 

Lord A’oyi^Jr (1732 — 17021, Chantolhu of tlio M\ihai|uor; ‘agont' 

(d doorgf' in (1770- M782) 

Giblonu — (1737 —1704), hisinuan, u»ntt nipoi ai \ ui Loid North 

Clrtihaot {Fust Ear! of , ll dfraar 1T7S), 

Piomicj , go*at oiatoi anti wai -minister . 

Johnson — (1700—1784), MoMcttgi aphor\ t.ontt'inpMi ai \ »d 

C Chatham 

98. Ptndur, — (iit*<‘k I\ric pttot, wuAv tnuniphal odt*s on th** 
winntns of chantit iaci‘s, 1*10 

Callnnachiis — \l(*\antli ino po(‘t, shows hnoit* Lthtun anti h am 
mg than genius’ 

ipoUomus /v’?iadn(s.“— \lo\anth ine poet and giammajitin, pupil 
and, cnt'ni’v <ir < kiliimaclius Ilis thi<*t wtik is she ' \tgn* 

nautic a’ 

Ouuitnx Calohio — Ouintus Snnian.ieus (talhd C.Jahf i ht o,Utsi^ 
tie* only MS of his epn \\,is distovtied in t\d,ih. la*, the ,mthor 
of an opiv: in 14 books, a sort td secpirl to th*‘ llsad, 

Throi ritti s —post Ota] poet, his potmis were *piiUites* fkliilsh 
of tilt* ordin.uy lift* of the t oninion pt‘t‘(de id Sicily, hence 
^idylhck 

r/t’radafa,*..— (»t e<‘k hisioilan, delighlful, hut not aciurafe 
except where he sp<\'iks from lus own uhMUvatton ; ‘dlw 
host talking voin* which comes down to us through the au* *' 
dri.stotIe*s Peh/rr v.—A mastf*il\ work m B hot^ks, un the ideaN 
ot a state, the various foiins of Go\t*rnment and on Mdiaafnai 
Organon. — Anst{»tle’s logical fieatist*s; so calli*d htiaus. htgn 
IS *‘an alt! or instrument of all scientific tTioughtP’ 

Plutarch*i^ IJvcs ^ — ‘Parallel Lives id (ln*eks and R<(inins*, "‘no 
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of antiquity has boen so extensively lead in modern 
timos'” , a niuthd hio^taphei, he gives in each Life a real picture 
ui the man .and his tirn(*s. 

Ltutan — (iicek writei (2nd c<‘ntury A.D.), author of the ‘Dia- 
logues of the <)t(ids\ ‘Dialogut's ol th(' Dead’, etc , witty satires on 
cuntempoiai^ notions. To he distinguished from Lucan, Roman 
poet (1*^t eentui} a.i> ), author ol ‘ Jdiaisalia’, an epic of the war 
between Cmsai and Lompey 

i//n*meav, — tois'k gi <imuiai lan (did centuiy v D.), author of the 
‘i^anquet ol the Learned’, anecdotes and extracts from pij^vious 
V 1 iters 

Plautus,— C'onnc poet ol Rome (3rd centuiy B c.) , ‘The Comedy' 
ol El 101 s’ is based on one ol his plays, 20 of his plays 

suiMve ^ 

i\*renti \ — Comic priet ul Romo (2nd centuiy Bc), 6 of his plays 
sui vne 

Lucreiius , — Roman poet ; authoi of the one real ‘philosophical 
poem’ in the worki, ‘On the Nature of Things’. The 
we, lid anel all then* is in it aie explained wathout leference to 
the* giHis, in dedence, accoi ding to Macaulay’s notorious paradox, 
‘oi th«i silliest and meanest system of natural and moral 
philosophy’. ^ 

(\tiuUits , — greatest Roman lyric poet; master of many metres 
and many moods, love, sorrow, friendship, hatred. [See trans- 
latiun ol Iiim ami of Horace by Sn William Marris | 

7h/ja//r(.s.“-' Rom«m elegiac poet; writes on love and country life 
in homely .ind natuial language 

Pro/jcrfuas.— anothoi Roman edegtac poet; more passionate, but 
inon* hat sh ntiii obscure, than Tibullus. 

S tail Its ™ Roman epir poet, author of the ‘Thebais’ 

Sihtis I iitlu us ~ -Roman poet, author of a historical epic on the 
St torn! Punic War. 

/ ivv Roman historian, pationised by Augustus 
PaHaitts Paientilus . — Roman historian, author of a compendium 
of uinveisal history. 

Salhust, —Roman historian, author of works on ‘Catiline’ and 
‘Jugui Iha’ 

(\i\sar (/abas) - “slati'sman and geneial, author of ‘The Com- 
mentaries’ (in 10 books), 

Cikere.—tht* orator, aulhoi ol rhetoncal and philosophical work^s 
end of ‘Epistles', 

h rs/e/i/ames — the gieat comic poet of Athens (5th — 4ith century 
n ( ) 

100. iAini N/a//orJ — (1593 — 1641), adviser of Charles I, execiued 
on bill of attain(i<‘i pas'^-d by both Houses, 1641. 
ihv i^ronjvthaus — ^of Htschylus. 

lOK St hiUar. — 1805), (Jerman dramatist, lyric poet, critic, 

8 
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plukxsupher , his status* staiaK with (hM‘thr\ un om* |»» nuI at 
Weimai. 

Goethe, — (1749 — 1832), (haman pott. diaiiiatist, etiiu, aulliur af 
‘Faust’; the j^iealest name in i.*erman htnatuie. 

iViehw/ir.— (177C>-- 1831 ), a Danish ihanian histunan, th*' pitsnat^i 
of ‘Scientific histuiyh 

Tieck. — (1773—1833), Geinian ‘itfinanlii’ poet, luarhst, taii}-taie 
writer, etc. 

Lessing,— (I72i) — 1781), (haman ciitic atal ,li.unansf , Maiaula\ 
calls ,Jnm ‘hevoiul all ihspin** th»‘ fasi tniii m hut*(p»'’\ his 
‘Laocoon, ci the Limits oi Paintinj; and PuetiN’ (1788- t^amiltsl 
the new an<l truei humanism t.iui^ht !>y th^th** tu IhuMp**; it 
‘scoured the and stagnant thanm ls ul lassk isin h) 

iccuua'nce the on^ijinal founth See p. 105* 


ciiAP'rKR vn 

105* J hatie never written, ,, if I had the poieet, - Nee \ute 
PrehidCt p. 198, on I^uci etuis, p. 209 

*{ am nothing if not niitiaP, la^u. 

UAlhehn Meister , — In Goethe- -Sef‘ Biudv \' -“lien^ is an oak- 
ttce phintt‘d in ti costl} \ase, whu h should have itHeivetf uito its 
bosom onl} lovely ilowias, the rtiols spn*ad i»ut, the vase is -shiver- 
ed to pieces .... 'Flu* impossible is leipnied ot him , not the 
impossible in itseli, but tin* impossible to him 

Loiktiart^s hook. — the Lib‘ ot Scoit, m seven volumes. 

107. the Revolution, — 1888. \Valhole\s lom^ adnuni^ttation, - 

1721—1742. the Amerium War,— l77o I777l Geoige II, 1782 
— 1B3Q, King from 1829 See Inti iHiuct ion, p. xvni. 

108. /cchnaim ^ — {1717-— 1788), Cierman flelh-nist ; went to 
seek the ongins of ait, and the mh i ( t of stvle, in mai bles and 
coins and otIuT monumtmts ot (iiet*c«‘ aiui Rome, and ««aw ‘noble 
simplicity and t«dm giandcur' as the maikis of elassica! 
exctdlence. 

109. in Iloratius.see staiua 5. 

Chalons, Aulun — towns in llie east of France. 

Genoa , — port in N. \V. Italy. 

110. Boiardo. — 15th century Italian romance-wiiter Ion 
names of his chief chaiacteis, sec Paradise Regained Hi, 3dS t3. 

Michael (1475— 1554) Italian paintei, sculptoi, .lulntett, 

poet, ‘the universal master of th(‘ Higher Fine Aifs. * 

Dante, — (1265 — 1321), the first great, and in some respects the 
greatest, poet of modern Europe; aiuhoi of the ‘Divine 
Comedy k — Passionate lover of Ittily anij, FlotenK*, le* was e\ileff 
from his native city for Hence ‘his sutlfiings’ 

Alfien. — (1749 — 1803), Italian dram.itist 
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0 / wife of Punce Charles Edwaid, the young 

Pn*fond« I . 

M(H UVJ — -1527), Italian statesman and political 

p!;iit)suphf*r. His ‘Prince* is supposed to advocate unscrupulous 
hi.iteciait, aiui his name has iK'comc a common word for duplicity, 
(lian^e d'l —ambassador at a mmoi court, 

Ijftd .Ue/hoarne."— (177t)— lS4sS), Prime Minister (for the second 

time), 

Riee Us prut ii^) *‘—{1700 — 1866), Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Midlnrui ne. 

Judge Adv€>taie * — an olllcor of the Ciown in control of Courts 
Maitial, fmm 1806 the onicer was an M P., and P.C , and a 
memfH‘i of (iovernment. The ofiice ceased ?o be political m 1896, 
III* The Patiiheou.—dmih as a temple to Mars, Vacnus, etc, in 
27 n,i\, latei ust‘<i as a church. Its dome, 142 ft. in diameter 
and 142 ft* in hei^^ht, is a solid, self-coherent mass 

Augustus.— the first Roman Emperor (b c 68 — ad, 14), the 
golden age of Latin literature was the Augustan. 

ru/iruM,“Palace of the Pope (on the Vatican hill in Rome). 
Hodieuin --the gieat Oxford Library, founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodley (1545—1618). 

U2. Raphael — (1483— -1520), the great Italian painter 
iJeuiostkenes — the greatest of Athenian orators — in spite o? his 
weak \oice and stammer. By his unwearied exertions, he over- 
came all obstacles, and acquired enormous influence, and used it 
for the good of his (ountry. 

/K.vr/iine.s,— Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes 
Julius --“C^ajsar. 

‘//omfmAb— one of the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome* which Macaulay 
was at this time" composing. 

pmiertiy , . niy hook die. — cf. Milton * ‘something so written 
to aftf'i times as they should not willingly let it die’ 

Levites.— ;x tribe which supplied the priests’ assistants in Jewish 
temples. 

Mary . . . Marika . — See St. Luke x 38—42 Martha was 
cumbered aliout much serving and was careful and troubled about 
many things , Mary sal at Jesus’ feet and heard his word. 

(dvita Ve(rhia . — -a west coast of Italy. 

(hmUmrn (//ewry) —(1784— 1856), Tory M.P. from 1831—1856, 
fiiend and executor of Peel. 


CHAPTER VIII 

114- the house shut up — as a sign of mourning. 

115- Aherrromhy (/amew). — (1776 — 185B). M.P. for Caine (1812 — 
1830), for Edinburgh, 1832, Judge Advocate; speaker of the 
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Housi* t)t C\)innUHis» 1htr> ^1831); lu ih^* pf»rav' -5> B.iuui 

I )un{(‘i mlin<‘ 

n(>. Clnu' — I h<* }*-ssa\ ai>p*‘ai»*il in ih*- RfVn'w' 

(»f Januaiv I SB) 

117* M (>lh<>Hrtu\~—Vt imi^ Minist»‘i* H. 

lli), iliait's Hook - -An <*dition id jIm* Kfstnf.uiun I >i aniatiNis, 
('onBi<‘v«\ \V\ c'ln ‘1 l(‘-v% t fc » wtili intt otlut t ujii la Lt i|4h Hnni 
Jorewv (\>}lirr. — -In piihlislirtl WShiut ^ if w ^4 l^iuLuif- 

nt'ss ami itnmoiaht> ot lht‘ sia| 4 t*\ h« a nu«a-.f ji^ainst 

Rastoi limn CoiikhI^. Saa Lainl>\ I''s'^a\ B >n tha \iulHial 

Comatiy o) tho Last Palmar's ‘('oniMh <4 Matuiats', 

Dohn‘a\ ‘Rastai aiton ' Tha Rav Muntai^ii SuininMs 

says: “Jaiani) ('olHat’s Instaiical sticamm^s an4 stuMmqs wajt* 
to soma tla^^ar pci patnalMl l»\ h<*in^ nsc,i hi ifi' \ apat am! 

Luk-Iusiio philippKs ol one wlio was huth pMiatn and pi 1 ^ 4 , 

T. B Macaulay 

12<5. The RohtUa ll (U -1773, llastiii.i‘s asHisjMf tin \awah mI 

Oiulo af^ainst the Rohillas. 

Framis {Sir i7u7//>).— (1740 — iKlHt, citcnn ul llastin^-^ <^,0 tin* 
( *o\ 01 not -( loiici ai\ C'taiiH 0. 

i^Xilition ol \oitli .tn«l W Im;'- am! i oj !» -%. 17*^4 

/7o’ India />;//." — 17*S,l 

Tile tntpiuti finient - -1788- 0,"). 

121. Men^ aafoa in arduts, -V nund equable aim»Ist dtllaulfifs. 
Mill {]anu\s) — m bis “HistiJiv i»f 

.Sir I'ltonnhs M nnro,- -OTCil 1S27), iMnctnoi i4 Madias. 
(iUid.stonv . tunlv Itntrned.- -Uo was fbejj m bis b'Jnd ti 

122. Lako - -*La\ s <4 Xmient Roim 

123. Jrto.ssiaa. . Jlanoaoi 1714, wh»n Lcutj.fc I let. one 

Kin^ of Enji^laniL 

('HXPrKk IX 

126. ieira itu (iiinila.- unknown icgion 

Srniot , — (1700 -ISOij, Ptotossut ol P<4uical Luatonn ai <>\loit!: 
tontt ihiilor to thf* Mabnbutj*h Rtwicwb 

conunit^ t>i{t in .Unenia , . b> \eo tra*>h itiMated tti inv 

\t that tittle ihoie was no internatn»na! top\tii>hr 

127. E\}id)tti(fn --Annual , the bt*s( pittutes ol tb* \e 1 . 
(7a//orv — Pet man(*nt ; the best patuies <4' all finte. 

Titian — (1477 — 1576)^ lalled ‘'fhe Dnine*, a ^reat p.anfei , the 
roprosentatn e of the X^enethm sthool. 

Claude , — (lOOtb — 1082), hbench landstapt* painit t 
Fonhlanque ( Mhanv) ““*(1703-— 1872), Radical Jmiinalisl : \vrotf» to 
the 'Times', the ‘Westminster Review*', the *Iy\arniiiei \ editoi of 
the MCxnminer'; his best aitich^s w-eie n*;niblisf>ed in IhH 7 with 
the title ‘England under S«‘ven Athninislr.ations * 

F^aiycal, — (1623—1662), Authtir of *Lettros Provinciales^ master 
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of grave temperate irony xmd of a prose of shining clearness , 
*one of the greatest wi iters who have lived upon the earth \ 

precept in the Gospel — St Luke xxv 8 — 11 

128* Lord Londonderry. — (1778 — 1854), soldier and diplomatist. 

129. Prof. Wilson — (3785—1854), <i staunch Tory. 

.Ve.e, hv our .sue (Juuinits, etc — See stanza xxxvi of the ‘Battle 
oi L.ike (u c 498. The Romans defeated the Latins). 

Ounuuis — Another name lot Mars. 

1 «1L this peiiod oj his political caicer — 1841 — 1846, when he 
w as in opposition 

162. Hansard. — official report of the pioceedings of Pailiament 

The Loire — luns from east to west; Orleans is over 200 miles,' 
and Angeis about 50 miles, cast of Nantes; all three towns being 
tai the Lone 

Chartres — noilh ut Oih*ans 

166. St Pefet\s — in Rome. 

St. PatiPs — in Lomlon. 

aitule — <ni Beitiand Bareie in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for 

\piil 1811 

Parere — •(1755—1844), lawyer and politician, the most noton- 
<jus Member of the French National Convention. Macaulay’s 
< ssay on him is “eloquimt, but inaccurate.” 


CHAPTER X 

I6L t.ord J(din Russell — (1792 — 1878), great Liberal statesman, 
ad\otated Rcdoim, 1862, supported repeal of Corn Laws, 1845; 
PienufM, 1846; attempted to alleviate conditions in Ireland and 
lemtwed Jewish disabiht i(‘s, 1848, resigned 1852; Cabinet Minister, 
mT and on till 18()5 

Joseph Hume. — (1777 — 1855), Radical politician, P.C , F R.S , 
in Imlia, as Surgeon and interpreter, 1797 — 1807 

165. Vltra-Torv Ministry. — which w’ould retain the Corn I.aws 
(111 IS passage show’s the limits which Macaulay set to his party- 
loyalty, On a question of national importance, he would support 
the leadei of the Conservative Party He would accept office only 
ftn tin* sak(‘ of any power for good which it might confer) 

16(L Lb'cv. — (1799 — 1882), Home Secretary under Lord John 
Russell (1846 — 52) ; under Lord Palmerston (1855 — 58 and 
1861—66), 

Lord Palmerston. — (1784 — 1865), for several long periods Foreign 
Sf‘Cietaiv; lS30-~-41 , 1846—50, etc; Prime Minister twice In 

1845, both Gn^y and Palmerston wanted the Foreign Secretaryship 
Hf*nre, Lord John’s failure to foim a Cabinet 

course 7 uhtch 1 have iaken — In a speech m Parliament, Macau 
lay had sev(‘rely criticised Peel for his inconsistency Public men, 
especially those in powet , ought to be sternly judged m frequent 
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‘itrti aspects’ (h<‘n put>iic ct^iulutt. Lf np\ is iinnH»ial h«-caus^ 

would luin tho standauls <d puidic 

Ihe land own —who wanlt‘d to r»‘tain tla* i\nn Law ^ and so 

k«‘i‘p up the pi ico^ of coin. 

i;i7. i -“Unishuij; stiok^ 

Sir Ctdhn^ii hauUvv Snuth — hL n\al 

take the Clulieni Ilundied.s -icstt*!! mmi m thr flousi yf 

Comnu^ns. [^^'he Clultein Hundiods an^ a Lutwn M.aa i » the 
a<lniinLstratiori it is nomtnalU an oHhc untha tli*- i'lown and 
loquh^'s the vacation (otherwise iia'i^aH of thr s» a . 

Ki0. Hu^i^h Miller,— -ISath, Hton»‘-inavtau s^lf-inadf^ man 

letters and i^jeoloi^ist ; authoi of ‘Fooipiints of tfie (h«*atoi\ 

140. arotuLside (or nioadshci't).-- lai^e she* t o( p ipri piintoti on 
aie side on^% 

Modern Athens, — ICdinhurgh, considorod (by StotLiin^aL the home 
of modern cult me. 

Aytoun — poet, and Professoi of Rhefoiii at I’hhnhui^h. 
Valuntanes , — Those who hol<i that tin* ('ituu'h should !»e inde« 
pendent of the State and supported hv vohintarv t onii jhutit 'Uv. 

(^HATThR XI 

142. Crai^ei {James Ctthson) -t»f I’.dinfmi^lu an anhait \\ !d|». 

143. Lord Carlisle (ltS()2 -lSd4), statesman and authoi ; \jcoioy 

oi Ireland 

Tlallam (f/earv) — htstoilan, author of *A < oust it in iona! IIistor\ 
of England’ and ^The Literntute of hanopoh 

Everett (James), — nnsi'fdlaneous writ»'i: fountl*a ul the Methodist 
Fine Chuich. 

?ifahon (Lord), — (1805—1875), hisioiiam 

]\hhie^ — (I-oni llou^^hton) - (1800- 1885), fiaielhi. stafesinan 

and authoi 

Philip — Kin^^ of Macfnlonia 

ilexander, ihe (treat, S<in <T Philip. I leinosthen* s, the niator, 
was the leader of the popular pat tv in Athens and spoke aqainst 
the foreiftners in his ‘Philippics’. 

Dr, llalland, — (nfu^rwaids BatonM), F.R.S., plnsiitan in oidi- 
nary to Queen Victoria, 

Mihnan,~T)et\u of St Paul’s, historian 
David Dundas (Sit) statesman. 

Ro^aland /fi7/ —(1744— 1833), a wittv pieathei, who hai! Ids 
own chapel In T.ondon 

144. T,ord Aherdren.'- -1860), stateMuan, nnaiv for 
War, Foreii 3 tn Secret arv, etc, 

Mr^ Siddon^r.— (1755 — *1831), actress, dav^^hler i*f Ry|tef Reinlde j 
she first appeared as T.n<ly Mncheth In 1785; her final praforinance 
■was as Lady Macbeth in 1812. 
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Senior Wrangler. — person placed jfiist in the hist class in the 

matheinaticai tiipos at Cambridge, (now the names in the class 
list are not ai ranged in order of merit). 

nieces . — Matgarel and Alice (Mis, Stialford Dugdale). 

mv Hister^ — Margaret, (Macaulay’s ‘Baba’,) daughter of Sir 

I'hailes! Trevelyan, married in 1858 Sir Henry Holland, who in 

1888 was raised to the peerage as Baron Knutsford. Lady 

Knutsford has written the Life of Zachary Macaulay. 

145. Baba. — pet name of a child (Indian word). 

146. Paid. — m ‘Dombey and Son’. 

the last five books\—of the Iliad. Macaulay says m his journal 
August 10, 1851 : “I walked tar into H'=‘'"efordshire, and reaa 
while walking, the last five books of the mad, with deep interest 
and many tears. I was afraid to be seen -crying by t^e parties of 
walkris that met me; crying for Achilles cutting off his hair, 
ciying for Priam rolling on the ground in the courtyard of his 
house. . •” 

Monomolapa — a Bantu word, iound m Portuguese maps of the 
sKteenth ccntui> onwaids and applied to an extensive x'egion in 
Soutli East Africa. 

hardly. — b}’' hard work. 

147. Uh/ZiamT' reign. — 1688 — 1702. 

Londonderry — m Ireland, besieged by James IPs forces, April 
to August 1680 

the Boyne — river m Ireland. Here, on July 1, 1690, William 
iiefented James. 

Aghrim. — m Ireland, William defeated James, 1691 

Lunerick - — in 1 1 eland, terrible siege and final surrender to 
William, 1691. 

Kinsalc — in Ireland, James II landed 1689, taken by Marlbourgh, 
UiOO. 

Namur. — in Belgium ; held by the French, 1701 — 1712 , bombard- 
ed by the Allies, 1704. 

Landen, Siemkirk — Victories for the French, 1693, 1692 

Lambeth — palace of the Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 

148. Glencoe — in Scotland ; the massacre of the Macdonalds 
took place on February 13, 1692 (Macaulay’s account of this 
massacre is one of the most famous passages in his History; this 
passage was wiitten, revised and re-written and took nineteen days 
to finish.) 

Plat am . — was besieged for two years (b c. 429 — 427) by the 
Tliebans. Macaulay describes the siege of Londonderry as well as 
Thucydides desciibes that of Plat^a. 

152. Sir James Graham.— (1792-— 1861), statesman; Whig M.P. 
for many years ; refused T^ord John Bussell's offer of the Oovernor- 
Generalship of India, 1847, and other offices. 
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('lIAriKR XII 

153. Bhuk {Uiam)- pp. Ui:>, tMi, ,md um* ai p 2li». 

154» siUiC ihe dov** o| li v ill* stil** ul SinuX lu iv ( K 

hiukr .'Ul pr<‘\ums launvls. ut thr hoihiUi^s 7JMHI « upja’> 

wi'U' sol<i in Lonilc^n aloin* m nm** httuis ui\ iha hist da) u uas 
aviiilahk* lui sala. 

FooU* (Samuel )* — Mutun aU^'i .mU iliatnati>t 
Hehemoih*—{Si\^ juh xl. la 2li, thf watti-ux, hipfs p^ianuis 
Tussaiid.—\yh(^ uwiuhI tlia Wawvatls 

ihuiiheon — (hi. lamph* td .»!( thr iullfHlhtn m 1 ul 

'^ilusltious ptHjpla. 

i.s dead. — l>iit tha ua\x\\oiks vttil un. 

155. livmH . — Ixnafui 

156. ihi* pr<tjt\ssa}.ship , — of Miulnn Htsfui\ ai ChnnhinUp 
Stephen (Str James). -{1780 --ISahh Ihulai -s* i t*‘hii \ tuf 

(calk'd ‘Ovtn -sail <‘lai y’ fium Ins intluum* }, hu wa-. RMiksNui ul 
Modern Hislom at Tamhud/^f*, 18ki l8ah. ('sm* p, 2iC f 

Kemble {], M .). — (1807- *18571, philologist and hisiuj Lin , ^ludiMl 
undoi Jacob (Innnn in (Innianv ; Miitid IvMuuh. Imuo'I in 
Anj^lo-Saxttn a( ( 'anihi kIl;*' 

157. [.avelate , — au t»in(>Iis!t« «l taka. Uiuni a ihasaU'f in 
‘(^lanssa llailow**’ | 

in /rchiad —w hei a ha nnaif‘ not« s ha au uuni ot fin Insli 

wai . (Saa p If 8. 1 

]V{>Ife 7'<»n<* “ ( 1703 — 170S), Irish tapnhj’nan and a^ifaloi aj^ain^l 
the Enj^Iish ^o\einrnant; aiithui ul painphl* ts and ‘Joutnils*, uas 
condiannad to death, aial hnn^ i»du'^«d a siddiM X *\»tufiMn < uno 
nulled suicide 

158. the Traders, heiwaatt HO’ Noiih and HO' 8unth lahludf 
But wherefore thot$ . . . /caw.- !h>ok i\, 010-17. 

end of ihe i onrersatitm -~ond of Ruttk \iH 

West (Bennnnnn --(17HS* 18201, otu a a popular ftisfon* a! paintet. 
Btirr\t (James) — {1741- 1800), pnintat , hand td Buika, 
ra/a.sseioa — Nhsprisian's amphilhaati a, lla mi^hfit sf Roman luln. 
16(1. Chatlesion.-~-\n Ainet ica. 

Corati^gjo. — ( It.ah) ctaira^i* 

161* ancestor . . />? eJta evxor.* —Janias II V hna ^nded with \rHa* 
(1714), Victoiia’s hnneestors* were (Jeor^e ! and Janies I, 

164. auld . - re . . . afn -(Stofth foi) old . , }on , , . liun. 

Abbotsford,— ^ir Wnlha* Scott’s place. 

C1!\PTKR Xin 

166. high and rigid hea>ing—e,g, lie refnsatl fo jL»i\e o ph'di^e 
demanded of him by the Scottish Refcamcition Sou»l\. 

C’onahmnv — (lej^endaty) hero of ainient Rutue. on 

account of hi.s hauj^hty hi*ann^, was unjHipylar anmni^ the com* 
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mons and so was 1 ejected m the Consular elections. (See Shake- 
spean^’s Cof lohmus, 11, iiI.) 

167. Bright {Richard).— {17Q0—1S5S), F. R. S., Physician, dis- 
ctneier ot * Blight’s disease’. 

Clifton. — in the West ol England 

168. Monk {James Henry), — (1784 — 1856), fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Regius Prolessor of Greek, Bishop of 
Gloucester (1830 — 1856). 

169. Master of the Rolls, — Judge ot Court of Appeal with charge 
of certain public records ; the only judicial officer who, before 1873, 
could sit in the House of Commons. 

the House, — would be thin, because the Committees (smallBs 
hotlirs composed of members of the Hou«e) were also sitting. 

170. I'reasury Bench. — front bench on the right hand of the 
SpiMkoi (Chan man), occupied by Ministers. 

Grts: {Giulia), — (1811 — 1862), an Italian opera-singer, a great 
jia\ounU‘ both in London and m the continental capitals. 

17L in 1H73 — by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873. 

(It)se st‘i7nii — SOI vice ncjl open to all 

172, IVhilekalL — Secietanat offices m London, (Government 
offices gem *1 ally). 

.Somersel House — offices of the Inland Revenue m London 

Clive's second administrahon — i e. thud period of serviCe in 
India, 1765 — 66. [Clive was m India (1) 1744 — 53; (2) 1755 — 60; 
(3) 1765— 66 1 

173, Sir Charles Tfood. — (1800 — 1885), then President of the 
!h*ard of Conti ol, later 1859 — 66, Secretary of State for India 

Kail of Derhv — (1790 — 1869), thrice piemier, brilliant speaker, 
*tiM‘ Rupert of debate,’ classical scholar and sportsman, translated 
tin- Hind. 

KUenlao iOii^h --(1790 — 18711, Gowinoi -General of India fiom 
IHH tdl his n-cnll in 1844 

those pursuits %vhifh constitute a liheral education — See Macau- 
1av\ sp«‘(-ch on the India Bill of 1833* — ‘‘It is said, I know, that 
^'xannnations in Latin, in Greek and in mathematics are no tests 
of what men will prove to be in after life I am perfectly aware 
that thev at<‘ not infallible tests; but that they are tests I con- 
fab ntlv inainiain Look at e\ery walk of life, at this House, 
at the otina House, at the Bar, at the Church, and see whether 
it bf‘ not tiue that those who attain high distinction in the world 
wejf* generallv men who weie distinguished in their academic 
career . . . . Whate\ei be the languages, whatever be the 
srioiK ON, whuh it is, m any age or country, the fashion to teach, 
the persons who become the greatest proficients in those languages 
; fv! thtjse snenres w^ill generally be the flower of the youth, 
the most acute, the i.iv:>st industrious, the most ambitious of 
hmuiurahh* dist inctions.” (E\en if the Ptolemaic system or the 
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\i)UiS 


ChiHokee lani^unj^r «a Wf n lau|;ai, ik’ ti r why 

biiovved inobl pi ulw i» m n in th* '' stihjiilN wifiihl iii an* i aim 

out lu bij siipatua ui« nj 

““Wt'ii ptiS'iUs lU lb* III ''t ii as, ji, 1 ah’jHi 

opiiiULS, paistms ]i!ai*‘d m tha Uiini ^ hiss, ni tuP Huilh’ aia aai 
lupus at (\iinhi 

i\h>nta^^itr {i hutn'sl U'lst bail ot IL.hta\‘. ITT* . K i.aw 

of 'riinil\ (hhh'i^p, (hiinUi ; tibu.ls of Xuwtun; <llan^ lUu of 
thu UMin qupi 

X/. John (N'isctnmt ukui. fr7>{p uunat 

Oxfoiii, ITiliJ ; .S«u»l,uy ot '^talu . aiatai , an I . uflmr 
‘I'iie ihUuot KiuK*’' 

il Vs/»iius/t’j' . «ruhlu s^luH*! in Iaiu«lan. 

171. “i ITSa- I8*lt»h v^uiit it> Bau|L^al, IM^O ; aiting 

( »o\ <*i noutitniui al, h, taapuua ul Jaiu.Hta .in»l liauinui- 

thniaial of (kanada. 

Uh’/hwlav. (ITbO I.Stl.2h uxrt llant i lassn al s»Ihiuu ; sUi^nf ul 
C'hrist (kiurch, Oxherd, ( aivoinui-Ctiaiai a! at litdi n ITtC 

Pai^s examination.-- in \\hi«h ah i n\- 

dulatos obtaining a cm tain pmunitago of th»* in.aks au* ^pa^ p 
‘qiialiilmi* for the ilotiiaa oi app« »inf tr*» ir Th's ,s dt mu* lu»iu a 
‘cuinpclltivo examination* in wluch onU tba pm-ans ught al lha 
top ino chosen tu ihi* numbm itipiiiMi. In fhe iaunm, main 
candidates strive only for the miniimim .ad dn da ms* 'u s I ,s 
than justice; in the !attrt% p\»iv landidao* ♦;* s f«r » \* * I mov 
othet and tlitis do^es the \er> best work of uhuli !e is i ip fb!»‘ 
177. Momentous. — 'i'he fhlmean Wai. IhM f*. 

179. Taurhniiz — the continent il pubbshm 

CHArTHR XfV 

182, St Jameses Square.-- a xqunre m London, 

Jlenrv Pi // -—1 1491*^-1 r47k King fmm LVl'h 
EHGahr/?t.-(153d~ IbiKL, Oneen from lhaS. 

Riihard /L*^(ldd7 ^ d40<b, ‘King’ horn 1377. 

Uenry Jr,---(13d7--™1413b King from bibil. 

Sydney. --'in X.S Wk, Austialia, and 1 onmto ai (Leida. ate 
now and using cities ronipaje«l with tlie ;nHit“nf » nv of London 

184, Ilarroie.- PuI>Iic S<fiool. 

piece of .QohL — gtdd coins were then in lotinnon tu* 
history of ... fnVmev — ^ee II. 43lt aid of vlXdivkjsk *Pio 
nietheus*; anthnudic, writing, ‘sagi* Menuirv, tfiat w tmdei «w ot ker. 
mother of the Muse/ tin* use of tfn boso and tie od’ ng ship, 
medicine, the use of fne and nioials, Piomrrbeus ga\ dl dn so 
arts to men. 

185. Itocrates,—tho Xthmian oratoi ; his oiations w# m inoihbd 
to be rend, not spoken; he inllin nu d th» jauN+ at Lit* to and so 
that off,Milton ami otht^r modems. 



NOTES 


219 


\ad iiboui Ifidia, — Ihe Sepoy Mutiny \va.s then at its worst 
Delhi and Cazunp ore. —then being besieged by the mutmeeis* 
186* Lucknow iclicved. — by Outram and Havelock, after a 
terrible siege ot 87 days, 

Thc^ old do/arJ.—Bahadur Shah II, the titular King of Delhi, 
pioclaimed Emperoi of Hindustan during the Mutiny, was hunted 
out by Hodson, a lieice leader of irregular horse, and sent to 
Rangoon, where he ended his days in ei.ile 
Adam B/ac/c.— (1784—1874), politician and publisher of Edin- 
hiugh ; (Adam and Chatles Black’,) Liberal M.P , acquiied copy- 
ijghts ot ‘Encyclopaedia Bntannica’ 1827, and of Scott’s no\ 5 els, 
1851 For his friendly feeling, see pp. 138, 165. 

187* Atjerhury — (1662 — 1732), Bishop of Rochester, banished for 
his Jacobite activities. These five articles are really Macaulay’s 
riiost ^ ‘serious and deliberate* essays , in them he is far less 
rhetorical than in the Edinburgh ; now he writes, instead of 
oiating on paper. 

188. schoItasti> — commentators 

189. Stenu' {Laii}ence) — (1713 — 1768), novelist; author of ‘Tnst- 
i.ini Shandy’, etc. 

Fielding (Henry) — (1707 — 1754), novelist ; author of ‘Tom Jones’, 
etc. 

Horace Walpole — (1717 — 1797), famous letter-writer, see p. 195 
^ five suster novels — Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield Park,. 
Emma, Northangcr Abbey, Persuasion 

At Winchester, fane Austen died and is buried 
the old jrietids in glory and m obscurity — quoted from 

M.\ Essay on Bacon 

190. Gthhon — in his ‘Autobiography’ commemorates his obliga- 
tions to his aunt Mrs Porten “to her kind lessons I ascribe 
my oruly and invincible love of reading, which I would not ex- 
change for the treasures ol India ” 


CHAPTER XV 

192. Dr. Guthrie. — (1803 — 1873), preacher and philanthropist : 
joined the Free Church, 1843, followed by most of his congregation ; 
apostle of ragged schools and of temperance. 

tie easy matter. — because he himself ordered elaborate dinners. 
!94. Garnck. — (1717 — 1779), actor; pupil and friend of Dr. 
Johnson ; he was the last actor to be buried at Westminster Abbey. 
Handel — (1685 — 1759), musical composer. 

685—1732), poet and dramatist; author of Fables, 
Trtvui^ and The Beggar's Opera 

"Ills body ts huned - - evermore' — from Ecclestasticus, 
i hap. 44. 



KXKRCISI* 


!• Trevelyan Mai'aulay\ iinphru. WniiUI lau haw 

helped or hinderiHi him in hi% u«uk a hiugiapla? 

2. Do you think M. was a i 4 otH{ Mibjt'rl ha a i\nn 

paie Johnson, Bums, Caihh*, otc. 

3. A'L tianii^ht that Ch<i*i<i wa^ **ac tli» h® ad t*! lit* imiiiK ul 
the second onlor’k How far would this desuiptaai ht M. hniiMlH 

4. M- claimed that Addison was holh a At v^ia»i and j 
gieut administrator. Could the claim he sustaiiiMi Imi .\L hnioM'lf/ 

5. M. has been coiulemned as a pcan plido-^i/plai and as a |k«m. 
critic art and poetiy. What is \%mt vii \\ 

^ Or M. claimed none ot the *|nivllege^ and ii i rs|s rusilnlif i« s 
geniusb Consider ho his conduct is a model u> a ^o^, a hiiafei, 
an uncle, a master, a'^customer, a citi/en and a p n t\ “pohiu am. 

7* It has been said that Memory is an * te my u! fla* Ima^uia- 
turn. Do you think tiiat M. wmild have ♦ n a htdlei wiitei, 
if he had ha<l a \veak<»r menHiiy? 

8- Give instances of M.’s extraordinary pow»»is id inentoiu 

9, Write essays on (i) M-'s pretocity ; 0^) love of trading 

and of books; (ni) the influence of Zachary M, and *fh»* i lapham 
Sect’ on the life an«l woik of M, , (ivi M \ n tding wfdle India; 

(v) The pcnmanenl vaUa^ id tie wmju th.n M, did »n Inds i . 

(vi) ^L’s public hie heftue he hdl hn {ndio ; |\ii) M.\ poliiiral 

career after his return fiom India ; M.\ orai^^tv and n> ejleU ; 

(tx) M ’s conduct as a piditndan (D m otlue and tl'* mu? «ff oflu «* ; 
(x) M. as an <dectit»nei*i»‘r ; (\ii M.V attsi!'- iu ih» 

j^eview ; (xVi) M.*s essays in *lhe I* nt I ^pa-dia Britaniiit a’ ; 
(xiii) M. as a histoi ian ; (xiv t M k i tr:<^ ItHuai h%a#5e ; 

(xv) Open competitiiin for the i'ivil keivue; tXMi He' distmttiiai 
betwi^en Competitivi' aiul Pass exaininat mhw ; ^win M,\ dom«*sJir 
hfe and his treatment t>f lelations ami s^'nanf-^, Iwiisi M.V uen»io- 
sity in money matUTs ; (xix't M.'s altirnde fu fidddren ; Mi. 

Ellis; (xxi) MPs tfmder-h* ai {f*dnev% and vMKihihu . iwU'* M. .md 
Edinburgh; (x\in) IVt.’s cuntin»ntai toucN ; t M.\ pft|ntLnft%; 

(xxy) M.\ methtids of work; (xx\i) M,\ vu l» , 

10. Write shoit notes <»n (i) MPs srh««d da\%; pM the Refmin 
Bill of 1832; (iii) Lady fUdhmd ; (ivl Sydiuy Smilli : |\ i Ulaii^sa 
Harlowe’; (vi) The West Iinlia IHII of IH33 ; |\iit Cioket ; 
(viil) The 1. P, CC; (5x)* India a huhtlr#*! ^earn ago; fx> Tiinity 
College, Cambridge; (xi) ‘Windsor^ C'astle*; (xii> M.\ vie%vs on 
architecture; (xhi) MPs estimate of Scott; (xtv) Sir Charl#*s 
7Vevelyan ; (xv) MPs con vei nation ; (xvi) M.V marginalia; 
(xvii) M.'^s literary preferencf*s ; (xviii) The reasims which l«l 
M. to accept his Indian appointment ; {xH\ The leasons whUh 
led M. first to refuse and then to permit the puhlicathai *»f a iuHerted 
edition of hb articles in the Edinburgh Ennrw ; t\x| llie relative 
advantages of a literary and a political 

P IHTEP AT THE DlOCESA?^ PKKSS, M^UEAS. 1934 




